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THE   MAGNETIC  NORTH 


CHAPTER  I 

WINTER  CAMP  ON  THE  YUKON 

'  To  labour  and  to  he  content  with  that  a  man  hath  is  a  sweet  life ;  but  he 
that  findeth  k  treasure  is  abcve  them  both.' — EccUsiasticus. 

Of  course  they  were  bound  for  the  Klondyke.  Every  creature  in 
the  North-West  was  bound  for  the  Klondyke.  Men  from  the 
South  too,  and  men  from  the  East,  had  left  their  ploughs  and 
their  pens,  their  factories,  pulpits,  and  easy-chairs,  each  man  like 
a  magnetic  needle  suddenly  set  free  and  turning  sharply  to  the 
North ;  all  set  pointing  the  self-same  way  since  that  July  day  in 
'97,  when  the  Excelsior  sailed  into  San  Francisco  harbour,  bringing 
from  the  uttermost  regions  at  the  top  of  the  map  close  upon  a 
million  dollars  in  nuggets  and  in  gold-dust. 

Some  distance  this  side  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Yukon,  a  little  detachment  of  that  great  army  pressing  north- 
ward, had  been  wrecked  early  in  the  month  of  September. 

They  had  realized,  on  leaving  the  ocean-going  ship  that  landed 
them  at  St  Michael's  Island  (near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river), 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  reach  Dawson  that  year.  But  instead 
of  '  getting  cold  feet,'  as  the  phrase  for  discouragement  ran,  and 
turning  back  as  thousands  did,  or  putting  in  the  winter  on  the 
coast,  they  determined,  with  an  eye  to  the  spring  rush,  to  cover 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  seventeen  hundred  miles  of  waterway 
before  navigation  closed. 

They  knew,  in  a  vague  way,  that  winter  would  come  early,  but 
they  had  not  counted  on  the  big  September  storm  that  dashed 
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.hei,  hea.,-lad.„  boats  Xtr»^  *eu"tr'Cr.*S 
ashore,  and  nearly  cost  the  I.  Ue  [""''y  "f  fj  north-easter  was 

Stinl  ^t^Z^^^^^'^^^^^"'  '  -""  «'-=  "- 

narrow  white  nm  forming  on  'he  nver  margm  ^^ 

'  Winter  beginning  to  show  his  teeth,    saia  one  ui*i , 
effort  at  jocosity.  menace  ;  narrower  and  swifter 

Day  by  day,  "«?Jf  .'^^"'.^^'^fri^SJ^een  the  encroaching  ire- 
still  ran  the  deep  black  ^a^f'f"*P,,^,^  mailing  or  rowing  meant 
lines.     But  the  thought  that  eachjay  s    ai  mg  o  ^  ^^    g^^^^^ 

many  days  nearer  the  K^l°"*^yf  r'!Tu  and  no  man  yet  had  said, 
landward,  shivered,  and  held°n  their  way.  ^^^ 

,X/S  r  to^nir.^  rSr  o?  Nation  o„  the  shore 

current,  sweeping  b  :k  the  boats     ^^^^^^^^^^^,  could  keep 

fighting  for  life,  whde  ^^^"^^tll The  >?^s"ern  rho^^  Twice, 
the  Tulare  from  being  hurled  ^f^"^!^*^^^^^^^^  a  few  feet  of 

in  spite  of  all  they  could  do  '^^wU^a  huge  eCt  that  last  time, 
what  looked  like  cerum  death.  With  a  ^"|«^  '  ^^^  ^  heavy 
her  little  crew  had  just  f '^^"/^f^^^^^^h^^^^^^  men  and  half 

rcettal"^:ru:^^^^^  ^^^'-"^^  '-' 

it  out.  .        ,         •      .„  ♦»!,<.  in  water  like  this,'  said  the 

""■.y^f  protected.    He's    ,ater  to  get  through  the  ice-coat 
that's  over  everything?'  .    .       .j.^     seemed  to 

Jtp:SSyXn"of:,tl,K''n.re-:l^open  Jter  between 

%TthT.aTTbefo,e"  i«.  alert,  each  man  in  hi.  ice  jacket 


!» 
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"o^MX^Ad"f?=?,c:;:.^»'  'o  -^'  -  Now .,., 

Andift^'dl'd""'"}''  "  "^  """  "-^  ■'<■"«  h«ve  ,0  .-u-d? 
Lord,  how  it  blew  I 

All  -as  going  , eh  Xnla«f'''thi°°K    r  «'""=''•  ■^"  <>"•' 
sonaethme  solid.  shiverM    a«^  wn"e-cap,    the  boat  struc; 

doubl  on  the  ve™  top  of  tha  J!f        '°  P"»,=  '"  »  «eo  d'. 
Hen  a"d"™e;7''  """""'  ""  """''•  "'  «<l    'It's plain,  simpi. 

rx  fi-:  -  ^-.™- An?hr^- ei- ^^^^ 

Blindly,  Potts  obeyed 

^^^!^f.'Z'Zj^^i:^Zr'  -  at  the  bow. 

n^atf  dLt  ^'at7heV;rno7™'rrP^  ^'""^'"^  '^'^^  - 
gale  was  steadily  driving  thS>  Tn  Z  J"""  ^f"°"  ^head.    The 
alike  were  growing  unSdy  wTth  ?h  Jr  ^   T'""'  r  ^°**  »"«*  °a« 
ice.  and  human  ffrenJh  4  "o  m«f  ^''"l^ 
sweeping  down  from^he  p^J^  ^^'^^  ^°'  ''^^  «°""  that  waS 

Lord,  how  it  blew  i 
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♦There's  a  cove  I'  called  out  the  Kentuckian.  'Throw 
her  in!'  he  shouted  to  Potts.  Sullenly  the  new  steersman 
obeyed. 

Rolling  in  on  a  great  surge,  the  boat  suddenly  turned  in  a 
boiling  eddy,  and  the  first  thing  anybody  knew  was  that  the 
Tulare  was  on  her  side  and  her  crew  in  the  water.  Potts  was 
hanging  on  to  the  gunwale  and  damning  the  others  for  not  help- 
ing him  to  save  the  boat. 

She  wasn't  much  of  a  boat  when  finally  they  got  her  into  quiet 
water ;  but  the  main  thing  was  they  had  escaped  with  their  lives 
and  rescued  a  good  proportion  of  their  winter  provisions.  Ail  the 
while  they  were  doing  this  last,  the  Kentuckian  kept  (uming  to 
look  anxiously  for  any  sign  of  the  others,  in  his  heart  bitterly 
blaming  himself  f  -r  having  agreed  to  Potts'  coming  into  the 
Tulare  that  day  in  place  of  the  Kentuckian's  own  '  pardner.' 

When  they  had  piled  the  rescued  provisions  up  on  the  bank, 
and  jast  as  they  were  covering  the  heap  of  bacon,  flour,  and  bean- 
bags,  boxes,  tools,  and  utensils  with  a  tarpaulin,  up  went  a  shout, 
and  the  two  missing  men  appeared  tramping  along  the  ice- 
encrusted  shore. 

Where  was  the  Mary  C.  ?  Well,  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Yukon,  and  her  crew  would  like  some  supper. 

They  set  up  a  tent,  and  went  to  bed  that  first  night  extremely 
well  pleased  at  being  alive  on  any  terms. 

But  people  get  over  being  glad  about  almost  anything,  unless 
misfortune  again  puts  an  edge  on  the  circumstance.  The  next 
day,  not  being  in  any  immediate  danger,  le  boon  of  mere  life 
seemed  less  satisfying. 

In  detachments  they  went  up  the  river  several  miles,  and  down 
about  as  far.  They  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  the  Mary  C. 
They  prospected  the  hills.  From  the  heights  behind  the  camp 
they  got  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  not 
reassuring.  .     ,    .    . 

'  As  to  products,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  undersized  timber, 
plenty  of  snow  and  plenty  of  river,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  just 
nothing  e'je.'  . 

'Well,  there's  oodles  o'  blueberries,'  said  the  Boy,  his  mky- 
looking  mouth  bearing  witness  to  veracity ;  '  and  there  are  black 

and  red  currants  in  the  snow,  and  rose-apples ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  returned  the  other,  •  it's  a  sort  of  garden  of  Eden  !' 
A  little  below  here  it  was  four  miles  from  bank  to  bank  of  the 
main  channel,  but  at  this  point  the  river  was  only  about  two  miles 
wide,  and  white  already  with  floating  masses  of  floe-ice  going  on  a 
Bwift  current  down  towards  the  sea,  four  hundred  miles  away. 
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m^s^  ^t'aTH:':^::j:'^''y  i-  ^ '-  ^"^  of 

bTch.  wiUo,.,  and  cSto^^l^''"4tl^°'''^  °^ ''''''^^y 'P'^^^, 
hundred  feet  above  thrrivr  brink  ^'''"'J'".^  ""^  °"'/  two 
'"iT?r..^°-^^'-^^  ^"'^  "--falK  ^'^^  height/rocks 

banU  ''l':;r:  Sl„f/„dSr'^^  °^;^^  '-^  -  the  left 
from  the  icy  flooa  as  £  al  fyrcruSr  k""^'  ''^"^'  «"^  ^a^^ 
and  an  occasional  ice-rimmed  tarn  ''  ^'''^'''  ^"'i'  ^^  «^°"8l" 

the  KtnTucktlTc^lJIi^iri,^^^^^^^^^^^^^     to  arrive  at  thiV  said 
eye-     ,  '         '  aesoUle  scene  with  a  homesick 

before  ^  ""™*°  toot  had  ever  passed  that  way 

In  mat  stillness  that  was  likp  th^  o.n 
up  the  hillside,  with  fooTsteos  miffl  T^^T  ""^  ^^^th,  they  went 
sixty  feet  above  the  gre^t  rlJeMn  a  iVV^'  f  "«'"S  ^"°^'  «nd 

wS^^^rtir  -p-^^i«i't^;  Sei  ^^1  m-:;: 

San  Frarcisco.  a  Kentucky  'coToni/^-l'^T^.''  '^wyer  from 
powder,  and  'the  Boy'  (who  wa°  no  h  °  ^If"^  "^''^^  ^m^'t 
Urenty-twoMhese  five  sit  to  wo?k  "eSin.^  *'  *' '  ''"^  ^  ">«"  ot 
snow  and  digging  foundat  ons  for  a  r "^J  ''J''  *=^^'""g  ^''^^  ^he 

tt  l-;:  -  ''^y  -^^^^  t'^-ei^es!  Sl°/;s^i?:;;- S 

JmS^h^ca^rJ^edt^^^^^  met  on   the 

Th^^^  !'"  "'^  ^"^  of  «>y  3?ory         ^°'^'''  ^^'^  ^^  '^e  Pacific 

the  pa^^^SmThe^S^ers^Sf^^^^^^^  ^-^-.dest  of 

couldn't  mention  a  place  a  "h^^^^^  because  you 

far  north,  which  he  had  not  d^LcSIi     '         "  «'°'^'  except  the 

&,e:?i^--ihrr  "^t  h"-."-t„  zd^^i 
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6  THE  MAGNETIC  NORTH 

before  they  discovered  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  one  or  more 
•^aTdners/  It  seemed,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  true,  that  up 
there  at  the  top  of  the  world  a  man  alone  is  a  roan  lost,  and 
ultimately  the  party  was  added  to  as  aforesaid. 

Only  two  of  them  knew  anything  about  roughing  »*•  J"»™'« 
O'Flynn  of  'Frisco,  the  Irish-American  lawyer,  had  seen  someth mg 
of  frontier  life,  and  fled  it,  and  ^acCann  the  Nova^oUan 
fichoolmaster  had  spent  a  month  in  one  of  the  Caribou  camps, 
^idoX^  o'^that.  proudly  accepted  the  nickname  of '  the 

^Sonel  George  Warren  and  Morris  Burnet,  the  Boy.  had  the 
be.t  outfits;  bm  this  fact  was  held  to  be  more  than  counter- 
Snced  by'  the  value  of  the  schoolmaster's  expene^ce  a^^^^^^^ 
and  bv  the  extraordinary  handiness  of  Potts,  the  Denver  cierK, 
tho  hid  helped  to  build  the  shelter  on  deck  for  the  disabled  skk 
on  the  voyaee  up.     This  young  man  with  the  big  mouth  and  lazy 
air  had^en  in  fhe  office  of  a  bank  ever  since  he  left  school  and 
Jet.  under  pressure,  he  discovered  a  natural  neat-handedness  and 
Tmanual  dexterity  justly  envied  by  some  ^^  ^u  fellow^ioneer  • 
His  outfit  was  not  more  conspicuously  meagre  than  O  Flynnj, 
vet  the  Irishman  was  held  to  be  the  moneyed  man  of  his  par  y. 
Tust  why  was  never  fully  developed,  but  it  was  always  said, 
?0'Flynn  Represents  capital';    and   O'Flynn,  whether    on  that 
account,  or  for  a  subtler  and  more  efficient  reason,  always  got  the 
bes^of  everything  that  was  going  without  money  and  without 

^"on  board  ship  O'Flynn,  with  his  ready  tongue  and  his  golden 
background-'  r^resenting  capital  '-was  ajeadmg  sp.rU.  Potts 
the  handy-man  was  a  talker,  too,  and  a  good  second.  But  once 
n  camp,  Mac  the  Miner  was  cock  of  the  walk,  m  those  firs  days 
quo?e7«  Sibou,'  and  ordered  everybody  about  to  everybody  s 

"*t^f  situation  like  this,  the  strongest  lean  on  the  man  who  has 
ever  seen  'anything  like  it'  before.  It  was  a  comfort  tha  any- 
Sv  even  thought  he  knew  what  to  do  under  such  new  conditions, 
sfthe  othei  li)ked  on  with  admiration  and  a  pleasant  confidence 
Ihile  Mac  boldly  cut  a  hole  in  the  brand-new  tent,  and  instructed 
?o  s  how  to  make  a  flange  out  of  a  tin  plate.  «'th  which  to  protect 
the  canvas  from  the  heat  of  the  ''tove-pipe.  No  m^e  co^^^^^^ 
now  in  the  bitter  open.    Everyone  admired  Mac  s  fores.ght  when 

^'^  We  must  buUd  rock  fireplaces  in  our  cabins,  or  we'll  find  our 
one  mtiryukon  stove  burnt'out  before. the  .inter  -  over^^^e 
we  have  a  chance  to  use  it  out  prospecUng.'   And  when  Mac  saia 
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Jeadilv".Vr?^F^'  their  stores,  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy  agreed  as 

:;p'2ern.^^rdet?rohr^^^^^^^ 

that  probably  every  man'  had  a  mt le 'mife  oCmJ^^^^^^^^^ 

B^..  k-j       ^'^cver  mind  ,  they  wouldn  t  poo    the  coffee      Th- 
hoja'b^ut!!!'  P^"^"^^  ^™"  ^^^^  '^^  --ed  bclfnt  to  b^l 
'  Oh,  look  here.    I  haven't  touched  it !' 
Just  what  I  m  sayin'.    You're  hoardin'  that  fruit. 

sociS^oTVnn£cT;s;^;?;V"'^'°"'''"*'  ^°"^''  ^^^^^'^^ 

com7to^S1,'f  thTn"""  *^'  '''^'^  ''^y  "f"^"  '»"^'"g  (they  had 
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their  astonishment  at  the  specUcle,  they  ran  down  the  hillside, 
ar    proposed  to  help  th?  •  casuways '  to  land.    Not  i>  bit  of  it 

Land  \n  that  place!    What  you  take  us  for?    Not  much  I 
We're  going  to  St  Michael's.' 

They  had  a  small  boat  drawn  up  by  them  on  the  ice,  and  one 
man  was  dressed  m  magnificent  furs,  a  long  sable  overcoat  and 
cap,  and  wearing  quite  the  air  of  a  North  Pole  Nabob. 

'  Got  any  grub  ?  Mac  called  out 

•  Yes ;  want  some  ?' 

'  Oh  no ;  I  thought  you * 

'You're  not  going  to  try  to  live  through  the  winter  there V 
Yes. 

•  Lord  1  you  are  in  a  fix !' 

•  That's  what  we  thought  about  you.' 

But  the  travellers  on  the  ice-raft  went  by  laughing  and  joking 
at  the  men  safe  on  shore  with  their  tents  and  provisions  It 
made  some  of  them  visibly  uneasy.  Would  they  win  through  ? 
Were  they  crazy  to  try  it  ?  They  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
the  first  encounter  with  their  kind,  but  this  vision  floating  by  on 
the  treacherous  ice,  of  men  who  rather  dared  the  current  and  the 
crash  of  contending  floes  than  land  where  they  were,  seemed  of 
evil  augury.  The  httle  incident  left  a  curiously  sinister  impression 
on  the  camp.  f         " 

Even  Mac  was  found  agreeing  with  the  others  of  his  Trio 
that,  since  they  had  a  grand,  tough  time  in  front  of  them,  it 
was  advisable  to  get  through  the  black  months  ahead  with  as 
httle  wear  and  tear  as  possible.  In  spite  of  the  Trio's  superior 
talents,  they  built  a  small  ramshackle  cabin  with  a  tumble-down 
fireplace,  which  served  them  so  ill  that  they  ultimately  spent  aU 
their  waking  hours  m  the  more  comfortable  quarters  of  the  Colonel 
and  the  Boy.  It  had  been  a^-eed  that  these  two,  with  the  help, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  advice,  c.  .\t  others,  should  build  the  bieeer 
better  cabin,  where  the  stores  should  be  kept  and  the  whole  party 
should  mess- a  cabin  with  a  solid  outside  chimney  of  stone  and 
an  open  ireplace,  generous  of  proportion  and  ancient  of  design, 
•  just  like  down  South.'  "^  ' 

The  weather  was  growing  steadily  colder ;  the  ice  was  solid 
now  many  feet  out  from  each  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  middle 
of  the  flood  the  clotted  current  still  ran  with  floe-ice,  but  it  was 
plain  the  river  was  settling  down  for  its  long  sleep. 

Not  silently,  not  without  stress  and  thunder.  The  handful  of 
dwellers  on  the  shore  would  be  waked  in  the  night  by  the  shock 
and  crash  of  colliding  floes,  the  sound  of  the  great  winds  rushing 
by,  and 'Hushl   Whafathat?'   Tired  men  would  start  up 
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put  of  ilecp  and  sit  straight  to  listen      nn-«  k  i 
ice-packs,  the  noise  as  of  fn  old-time  hat*?^"  ^^°'''  ""°"8  ^^^ 
crashing  and  a  boon,  I  boorUiLe^^ntaJrg'  °"^'"""'^  ""^ 

Je'rhi';h:dlu7?ir  tr  ^^^^^  ?jf "  »ps'^A.°^  ^^^^  -'^  ^wo 

heard  to  envy  them.  °'''  ^°"'  »'^<*  O'Flynn  had  been 

cans  chaffed  him,  and  saVd  "  S  accounuT^  ''"^  •  '^^^  ^™«"- 
intended  to  flatter.  Mac  hadn't  thJf,K»!  •'°'L  "•  '"  »  ^one  not 
prepared  to  swear  noTthaf  .f  a„  En.  ifh  "  '^^^u^'  ^"^  ^^  '«« 
hardiest  pioneers  on  earth-or  a  rlnow"^*''"*"-**'^^  *ere  the 
out  .  it  must  be  for  some  good  reason  •  "*"  '"  '*'°"  °^  "«''^"« 
Oh  yes;  we  all  know  That  reason' 

of  America.'  '  ^^  "®*  England  and  all  th    rest 

yo«  o7fhe1ta1"s1a"eVft"b^?  ''if-  n  '''^  ^^^^^  -y 
just  as  though  the  Bridsh  pa7t  of  it  wa  ll?,  ^  ^?""°f !  ^^  '''')' 
^  '  Yes ;  but  when  you  think  wA^k  ht??  ^  ^'«?"  ''"'^ ' 
to  any  fellow  for  forgetting  if'  Anrff^'  ^°"  °"«»»'  ^o  be  obliged 
monarchical  institutiTfnd  bylhe  t  mAh'''^ ''^'t"^^  ^°  ^^^te 
tion  of  the  kind  of  king  the  Prin.l  «T  u^^f^  '^^''^'''^  »he  ques-  ■ 
was  hardly  a  safe  manTo  argue  iuh         ^"^"  ''^"^^  ^nake.  Mac 

they:riSth;:iiSmr.^^^^^^ 

the  Apostolic  Su"c«sff''aL7mXker^"'°'^ 
government.    The  Colonel  at  all  ^v^n^       '"^'''    "P°"   ^'hurch 
he  was  ready  to  back  ud  tip  r!    ••*"'?'  """  °o*  "o  lax  but  what 
the  Sabbath  (with  a  cSrlfu,  ?.""''  '"  ""  «deavour  to  Jeep 

chapel)  and  heV  him  t^conduct  a  5^^^^^^^     '^''''""  church  anS 
^.  But  if  the  Boy  atLded  hI  pk.^*  "'*^*^-"'«h»  Bible-class. 

f."  heresies  ^iS  i^ttnLmViT.  "'•^'^  'r°"  *°^«-«J 

Colonel  Warren,  staid  r^rnli;^J '^.'l^^^^XS^:^ 


r^-'-m^'i^^^s^. 
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Sunday  morning  invariably  found  him  "?«' ^  T^^I'^^XmS 
h«L  to  makJ  Mac  •  hoppin'  mad,'  or  have  the  smallest  kmd  of  a 

To^rJ^sto^fa^  Son  o'iTntentin'Jnt.  whereforeUou,^ 
tto  off  into  the  woods  with  his  gun  for  company,  and  the  Catholic 
IvFlynrand  even  Pott.,  were  in  better  o<io"';j^»;. ^« 'f ^^^^^ 
camp-  on  Sundays.  So  far  you  may  travel,  and  yet  not  escape 
the  tvrannv  of  the  *  outworn  creeds.  .u-  —../»« ,1 

ThrSSv  came  back  a  full  hour  before  service  on  the  second 
Suldav  wUh  a™  upfe  of  grouse  and  a  beaming  countenance  Maq 
Iho  iL^o;>k  tSat^eekfwas  the  only  man  left  in  the  tent.  He 
looked  agreeably  surprised  at  the  apparition.  .,.,,aiiv 

•  Hello  !■  says  he  more  pleasantly  than  his  Sunday  gloom  usually 
nermitted.     •  Back  in  time  for  service  ?*  ».  «„„ 

P'rv"  found  a  native/  say,  the  Boy  speakmg  "proudly"  any 
rolumbus.  •  He's  hurt  his  foot,  and  he's  only  got  one  eye,  Dut 
S  Tplendid.  Told  me  no  end  of  things.  He's  commg  here  a. 
?«?«?hi.  foot  will  let  him-he  and  three  other  Indians— Esqui- 
mau" I  mlfn!    The)  Len't  had  anything  to  eat  but  b.m  s  and 

'^^ThXTrasfeshly  overhauling  the  provisions  behind  the 

''°'£,ok  here.'  says  Mac.  'hold  on  there.     I  don't  know  that 
we've  come  all  this  way  to  feed  a  lot  o'  dirty  savages. 

•But  they're  tarving.'  Then,  seeing  that  that  fact  d>d  riot  pro- 
duce^irdesired  impression:  'My  savage  is  an  aw  ully  go^ 
feUow  He-he's  a  converted  savage,  seems  to  be  quite  a  Chris- 
tSn  '■  Then  hastily  following  up  his  advantage :  '  He  s  been 
"  ght  SglUhTy  tL  Jesuits  It  the  mission  forty  miles  above  us, 
on  the  river.     He  can  give  us  a  whole  heap  o  tips. 

Mac  was  slowly  bringing  out  a  small  panful  of  cold  boiled 

^'' There  are  four  of  them  '  said  the  Boy-'  big  fellows,  almost  as 

big  as  our  Colonel,  and  a7t;>/ hungry.'  ,. 

Mac  looked  at  the  handful  of  beans  and  then  at  the  small 

''iThe'aTmore  cooking.'  says  ^e.not  over-cordially 

•The  one  that  talks  good  English  is  the  son  of  the  chief.    Yoa 
can^ee  he's  different  J-,  t^e^o^^- ^,^^^^^^ 
S^!Sr^'r^:;i^Si£gT£^  and  that  means  "No 
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«avvy."    Sayi  he'll  teach  me— he'll  teach  all  of  u»— how  to  tnow- 
shoc.' 
'  We  know  how  to  snow-shoe.' 

•  Oh,  I  n»ean  on  those  long  narrow  inow-shoes  that  make  )  -<u 
go  so  fast  you  always  trip  up  I  He'll  show  us  how  to  steer  with  a 
I)ole,  and  how  to  make  fish-traps  and— and  everything.' 

Mac  began  measuring  out  some  tea. 

'  He's  got  a  team  of  Esquimaux  dogs— calls  'em  Mahlemeuti, 
and  he's  got  a  birch-bark  canoe,  and  a  skin  kyak  from  the  coast.' 
Then  with  an  inspiration:  'His  people  are  the  sort  of  Royal 
Family  down  there,'  added  the  Boy,  thinking  to  appeal  to  the 
Britisher's  monarchical  instincts. 

Mac  had  meditatively  laid  his  hand  on  a  side  of  bacon,  the 
Boy's  eyes  following. 

'  He's  asked  us— a//  of  us,  and  we're  five— up  to  visit  him  at 
Pymeut,  the  first  village  above  us  here.'  Mac  took  up  a  knife 
to  cut  the  bacon.  •  And— good  gracious!  why,  I  forgot  the 
grouse ;  they  can  have  the  grouse  1' 

•  No,  they  can't,'  said  Mac  firmly ;  '  they're  lucky  to  get  bacon.' 
The  Boy's  face  darkened  ominously.     When  he  looked  like 

that  the  elder  men  found  it  was  •  healthiest  to  give  him  his  head.' 
But  the  young  face  cleared  as  quickly  as  it  had  clouded.  After 
all,  the  point  wasn't  worth  fighting  for,  since  ^tousc  would  take 
time  to  cook,  and — here  were  the  natives  commg  puinfuUy  along 
the  shore. 

The  Boy  ran  out  and  shouted  and  waved  hb  cap.  The  other 
men  of  the  camp,  who  had  gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  across 
the  river  ice  to  look  at  an  air-hole,  came  hurrying  back  and 
reached  camp  about  the  same  time  as  the  visitors. 

'Thought  you  said  they  were  bi;^  fellows  1'  comnented  Mac, 
who  had  come  to  the  door  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Ir  ;.ans  as  they 
toiled  up  the  slope. 

'  Well,  so  they  are  !' 

'  Why,  the  Colonel  would  make  two  of  any  one  of  them.' 

•  Tlie  Colonel !  Oh  well,  you  can't  expect  anybody  else  to  be 
quite  as  big  as  that.  I  was  ir  %  hurry,  but  I  suppose  what  I 
meant  was,  they  could  eat  as  much  as  the  Colonel' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?* 

'  Weil,  just  look  how  broad  they  are.  It  doesn't  matter  to 
your  stomach  whether  you're  big  up  and  down,  or  big  to  and 
fro.' 

'■  It's  their  furs  make  'em  look  like  that.  They're  the  most 
awful  little  runts  I  ever  saw  I' 

'  Well,  I  reckon  ymd  think  they  were  big,  too — big  as  Nova 
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Scotia — if  you'd  found  'em^orae  on  *em  suddenly  like  that  in 
the  woods ' 

•  Which  is  the  ...  P* 

•  Oh,  the  son  of  the  chief  is  in  the  middle,  the  one  who  is 
taking  off  his  civilized  fur-coat.  He  says  his  father's  got  a  heap 
of  pelts  (you  could  get  things  for  your  collection,  Mac),  and 
he's  got  two  reindeer-skin  shirts  with  hoods—"  parkas,"  you  know, 
like  the  others  are  wearing ' 

They  were  quite  near  now. 

•  How  do,'  said  the  foremost  native  affably. 

'  How  do.'  The  Boy  came  forward  and  shook  hnnds  as  though 
he  hadn't  seen  him  for  a  month.     '  This,'  says  he,  turning  first  to 


Prince  Nicholas 
have   something 


Mac  and  then  to  the  other  white  men,  '  this  is 
of  Pymeut.  Walk  right  in,  all  of  you,  and 
to  eat.' 

The  visitors  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  stove,  as  close  as 
they  could  get  without  scorching,  and  the  atmosphere  was  quickly 
heavy  with  their  presence.  When  they  slipped  back  their  hoods 
it  was  seen  that  two  of  the  men  wore  the  *  tartar  tonsure,'  after 
the  fashion  of  the  coast. 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ?'  inquired  the  Colonel  of  the  man 
nearest  him,  who  simply  blinked  and  was  dumb. 

•  This  is  the  one  that  talks  English,'  said  the  Boy,  indicating 
Nicholas,  •  and  he  lives  at  Pymeut,  and  he's  been  converted.' 

'  How  far  is  Pymeut  ?' 

•  We  sleep  Pymeut  to-night,'  says  Nicholas. 
'  Which  way  ?' 

The  native  jerked  his  head  up  the  river. 

•  Many  people  there  ?' 
He  nodded. 

•  White  men,  too  ?* 
He  shook  his  head. 

'  How  far  to  the  nearest  white  men  ?' 

Nicholas's  mind  wandered  from  the  white  man's  catechism 
and  fixed  itself  on  his  race's  immemorial  problem  :  how  far  it  was 
to  t^.e  nearest  thing  to  eat. 

'  I  thought  you  said  he  could  speak  English.' 

'  So  he  can,  first  rate.  He  and  I  had  a  great  pow-wow,  didn't 
we,  Nicholas  ?' 

Nicholas  smiled  absently,  and  fixed  his  one  eye  on  the 
bacon  that  Mac  was  cutting  on  the  deal  box  into  such  delicate 


slices. 


He'll  talk  all  right,'  said  the  Boy,  'when  he's  had  some 


breakfast' 
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Mac  had  finished  the 
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'cutting,  and  now  put  the  frying-pan 
open  hole  in  the  httle  stove.  /    6  f*" 

'  Cook  him  ?  inquired  Nicholas. 

'  Yes.     Don't  you  cook  him  ?" 

'  Take  heap  time,  cook  him.* 

'  You  couldn't  eat  it  raw !' 

Nicholas  nodded  emphatically. 

'Let  them  have  s«me  of  it  raw  while  the  rest  is  fiyini! ;•  and  he 
beckoned  the  ,,s,tors  to  the  deal  box.    They  made  7d  Jt  fol^rd 

fntSmChf  '"°°  "'"^  "^  "  •  "-•  -"  P"*"  ii 
•  Ugh  !'  said  the  Colonel  under  his  breath. 

.0  ™  aTS'ir"'  """'  ""  '"*  ""°  "■'  "''"«•'>"'•  ""  "'P"' 
,Jtl  "^'ii'*'''-!''^  *'/°'^  ^'"'  «°'  >"■'  Wscnits,  and  poured 

T&  So'd7rs„rirs.^iT,!s'n'i=^r  "°"'^"'- 

After  a  good  feed  they  sat  stolidly  by  the  fire,  with  no  sien  of 
consciousness,  save  the  blinking  of  beady  eyes,  till  the  cTnel 
suggested  a  smoke.  Then  the/all  grinned  bro'ad ly  and  nodded 
stoo/'lir     ^""  ^'°"  '^'^  ""''  "°  °^^-  English^u^ndt' 

n,n?K^"  ^^  M  P"'^^^  ^''^"^'  Nicholas  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and,  lookmg  at  the  Boy,  said  :  F 1^  oui  oi  ms 

'  You  no  savvj'  catch  fish  in  winter  ?» 

•  Through  the  ice  ?    No.     How  you  do  it  ?' 

'  Make  hole— put  down  trap— heap  fish  all  winter.' 

You  get  enough  to  live  on  ?'  asked  the  Colonel. 

said  Mac."""''  ^""^  ^'''^  ^"^'  "^'  '""  °^"  ^'°°»  ^^«  «°""e^' 
Nicholas  agreed.     'And  berries  and  flour.     When  snow  b«r;„ 

fri^ t^rbut "" '"  °'—'  «=  -°«°-''  "'"^^^^ 

'  Any  furs  ?' 

I  Yes  ;  trap  ermun,  marten ' 

'Lynx,  too,  I  suppose,  and  fox?' 

Nicholas    nodded.      'AH    kinds.      Wolf— muskrat    otter— 
wolverme— all  kinds.'  musKrat,   otter— 
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'  You  got  some  skins  now  ?'  asked  the  Nova  Scotian. 

'  Y-yes.    More  when  snow  get  soft.    You  come  Pyraeut— me 

show 

'  Where  have  ye  been  just  now  ?'  asked  O'Flynn. 

'  St.  Michael' 

•  How  long  since  ye  left  there  P 
'  Twelve  sleeps.' 

'  He  means  thirteen  days.' 

Nicholas  nodded.  .  , 

'  They  couldn't  possibly  walk  that  far  m 

'  Oh  yes,'  says  the  Boy  ;  'they  don't  follow  the  wmdmgs  of  the 
river,  they  cut  across  the  portage,  you  know.'  ^ 

•  Snow  come— no  trail— big  mountains— all  get  lost 

•  What  did  you  go  to  St.  Michael's  for?'  ,  t,  k    * 
'  Oh,  me  pilot.     Me  go  all  over.     Me  leave  N.  A.T.  and  T.  boat 

St.  Michael's  last  trip.'  ^t     l    a 

'Then  you're  in  the  employ  of  the  great  North  American 
Trading  and  Transportatitii  Company  ?'         ,      ^   ^ 

Nicholas  gave  that  funny  little  duck  of  the  head  that  meant  yes. 

•That's  how  you  learnt  English,'  says  the  Colonel. 

'  No  ;  me  learn  English  at  Holy  Cross.     Me  been  baptize. 

'  At  that  Jesuit  mission  up  yonder  ?' 

'  Forty  mile.'  ,     ,  ,       „ .      , 

'  Well,'  says  Potts,  '  I  guess  you've  had  enough  walking  for  one 

^  Nicholas  seemed  not  to  follow  this  observation.    The  Boy 

'"^'^yJu  heap  tired,  eh  ?    You  no  go  any  more  long  walk  till  ice 
go  out,  eh  ?' 

Nicholas  grinned. 

'  Me  go  Ik-  'imeut— all  Pymeut  go.' 

'  What  for  ?' 

'Big  feast.'  , 

« Oh,  the  Russian  mission  there  gives  a  feast  r 

•No.     Big  Innuit  feast' 

'  When  ?* 

'  Pretty  quick.     Every  year  big  feast  down  to  Ikogimeut  when 
Yukon  ice  get  hard,  so  man  go  safe  with  dog-team.' 

'  Do  many  people  go  ?' 

'  All  Innuit  go,  plenty  Ingalik  go.' 

'  How  far  do  they  come  ?'  ,         .     ., 

•  All  over ;  come  from  Koserefsky,  come  from  Anvik— some- 
time Nulato.'  ,.  ,        ,,     .  . 

'  Why,  Nulato's  an  awful  distance  from  Ikogimeut 
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'  Three  hundred  and  twenty  miles,'  said  the  pilot,  proud  of  his 
general  information,  and  quite  ready,  since  he  had  got  a  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  to  be  friendly  and  communicative. 

'  What  do  you  do  at  Ikogimeut  when  you  have  these ' 

'  Big  fire — big  feed — tell  heap  stories — big  dance.  Oh,  heap 
big  time  1' 

'  Once  every  year,  eh,  down  at  Ikogimeut  ?' 

'  Three  time  ev*  year.  Ev'  village,  and  ' — he  lowered  his  voice, 
not  with  any  hint  of  reverence  or  awe,  but  with  an  air  of  making 
a  sly  and  cheerful  confidence — '  and  when  man  die.' 

'  You  make  a  feast  and  have  a  dance  when  a  friend  dies  Y 

•  If  no  priests.  Priests  no  like.  Priests  say,  "  Man  no  dead  ; 
man  gone  up."'  Nicholas  pondered  the  strange  saying,  and 
slowly  shook  his  head. 

'  In  that  the  priests  are  right,'  said  Mac  grudgingly. 

It  was  anything  but  politic,  but  for  the  life  of  him  the  Boy 
couldn't  help  chipping  in  : 

'  Yo  .  think  when  man  dead  he  stay  dead,  eh,  and  you  might  as 
well  make  a  feast  i^ 

Nicholas  gave  his  quick  nod. 

'  We  got  heap  muskeetah,  we  cold,  we  hungry.  We  here  heap 
long  time.  Dead  man,  he  done.  Why  no  big  feast  ?  Oh  yes, 
heap  big  feast.' 

The  Boy  was  enraptured.  He  would  gladly  have  encouraged 
these  pagan  deliverances  on  the  part  of  the  converted  Prince,  but 
the  Colonel  was  scandalized,  and  Mac,  although  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  not  ill-satisfied  at  the  evidence  of  the  skin-deep  Christianity 
of  a  man  delivered  over  to  the  corrupt  teaching  of  the  Jesuits, 
found  in  this  last  fact  all  the  stronger  reason  for  the  instant 
organization  of  a  good  Protestant  prayer-meeting.  Nicholas  of 
Pymeut  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  it  was  only  ''^luits  who 
remembered  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

And  the  three  '  pore  benighted  heathen '  along  with  him,  if 
they  didn't  understand  English  words,  they  should  have  an  object- 
lesson,  and  Mac  would  himself  pray  the  prayers  they  couldn't 
utter  for  themselves.  He  jumped  up,  motioned  the  Boy  to  put 
on  more  wood,  cleared  away  the  granite-ware  dishes,  filled  the 
bean-pot  and  set  it  back  to  simmer,  while  the  Colonel  got  out 
Mac's  Bible  and  his  own  Prayer-Book. 

The  Boy  did  his  stoking  gloomily,  reading  aright  these 
portents.  Almost  eclipsed  was  joy  in  this  '  find '  of  his  (for  he 
regarded  the  precious  Nicholas  as  his  own  special  property).  It 
was  all  going  to  end  in  his — the  Boy's — being  hooked  in  for 
service.    As  long  as  the  Esquimaux  were  there  he  couldn't,  of 
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course,  tear  himself  away.  And  here  was  the  chance  they'd  all 
been  waiting  for.  Here  was  a  native  chock-full  of  knowledge  of 
the  natural  law  and  the  immemorial  gospel  of  the  North,  who 
would  be  gone  soon — oh,  very  soon,  if  Mac  and  the  Colonel  went 
on  like  this— and  they  were  going  to  choke  off  Nicholas's  com- 
municativeness with — a  service  ! 

•It's  Sunday,  you  know,'  says  the  Colonel  to  the  Prmce, 
laying  open  his  book,  '  and  we  were  just  going  to  have  church. 
You  are  accustomed  to  going  to  church  at  Holy  Cross,  aren't 

you?' 

'  When  me  kid  me  go  church.' 

'  You  haven't  gone  since  you  grew  up  ?  They  still  have  church 
there,  don't  they  Y 

'  Oh,  Father  Brachet,  him  have  church. 

•  Why  don't  you  go  ?' 

Nicholas  was  vaguely  conscious  of  threatened  disapproval. 

'  Me  ...  me  must  take  up  fish-traps.' 

'  Can't  you  do  that  another  day  i^ 

It  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to  Nicholas  before.  He  sat 
and  considered  the  matter. 

'Isn't  Father  Brachet,'  began  the  Colonel  gravely— '  ht. 
doesn't  like  it,  does  he,  when  you  don't  come  to  church  i^ 

'  He  take  care  him  church ;  him  know  me  take  care  me  fish- 
trap.' 

But  Nicholas  saw  plainly  out  of  his  one  eye  that  he  was  not 
growing  in  popularity.  Suddenly  that  solitary  organ  gleamed 
with  self-justification.  ,       . ,      •  j 

'  Me  bring  fish  to  Father  Brachet  and  to  Mother  Aloysius  and 
the  Sisters.' 

Mac  and  the  Colonel  exchanged  dark  glances. 

'  Do  Mother  Aloysius  and  the  Sisters  live  where  Father  Brachet 

•Father  Brachet,  and  Father  Wills,  and  Brother  Paul,  and 
Brother  Etienne,  all  here.'  The  native  put  two  fingers  on  the 
floor.  •  Big  white  cross  in  middle ' — he  laid  down  his  pipe  to 
personate  the  cross— '  here '—indicating  the  other  side— •  here 
Mother  Aloysius  and  the  Sisters.' 

•I  thought,'  says  Mac,  'we'd  be  hearing  of  a  convent  con- 
venient' .  ,    ,  ,,        ,  -  - 

'  Me  help  Father  Brachet,'  observed  Nicholas  proudly.  Me 
show  him   boys   how  make   traps,   show   him   girls  how   make 

rnucklucks.'  ,       ^      ,      . 

'  IVhai/'  gasps  the  horrified  Mac,  '  Father  Brachet  has  got  a 

family  ?' 
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'Kalomij'  and  he  shook  his 


'Famly?'   inquired  Nicholas, 
head  uncertainly, 

•l'™'J'lf"i^-^,""">'  ""ys'ified,  nodded  (irmly. 
•'  ?,?r.^  B  >"  1'''"^"  ■"'  "''^  shameless  priest  i» 

..  *i'ii°LTe.°  '''  ""^  '"""""S  """  "-"O  Whter,  exploded 
'  He  keeps  a  native  school,  Mac  ' 

6roSl?^ds^'1*±  i'^^j"-  .""y  "'k'  "We,  chair,  potatoes 
Heap  gl  petpl/'ptt  Ho^S'ss""'''  "'"""■  "-'-^"  ^'""s. 
•  D.v,l  a  doubt  of  it,'  says  OTiynn. 

•hat  darkness  m  *  t  Ihey  gropethen  a"'K  °  ^"  ""'  "s"'-     '" 
.eafi4  because  he%TLtSt  ^  ::-l-t".H. 

Jt  SnTt'eleLphed'a^J'"'^  ''""■"T''^  -™-     ^ac 
were  said  to  belpeSyfo^chrbTrsic""  ""  ""'■    ^"'«- 

and roTrai^tre  SoTlLly  '"=  ^""''^  '"«'«  '»"  ^'-" 

Sing  ?    No,  me  dance  1' 
The  Boy  roared  with  delight. 

ancShS  aV/I?[  »:iat'es^^    ^°"  ^^"^^^  '^^  ^'^^  -"^^^ 

bi^e^rfor  ySr  donS  '"",''  ^.°"  ^°"''  ^^^  ^eing 
'  Well    I  lik/  ?w  f  TV  ?  ,  ^  Jf.'^o^al'ze  the  natives.'  ^ 

Whyst'oufd^^l.S.asa'^.dt^f'"^"^  '^"^^  '^'^'^  ^'^  Lord? 

for  tt''d:'rVte":a1ivi:^^rS  \«^"  ''  ^-^  'he  lessons 
really  behaved  very  we  1  and  th.  p''"'"*'"^  ^'"^  ^'•°^^^>'-  ^hcy 
his  new  friends.  There 'was  a  IrL  S^  T!  enormously  proud  of 
he  must  walk  warilv  and  hi  oi  '^  f  '^^^^  *^  ''*''«•  The  Boy  felt 
a'K  wanly,  and  he  already  regretted  those  light  expres- 
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slons  about  dancing  before  the  Lord.  All  the  fun  of  the  winter 
might  depend  on  .  friendly  relation  between  Pymeut  and  the 
camp.  It  was  essential  that  the  Esquimaux  should  not  only 
receive,  but  make,  a  good  impression. 

The  singing  '  From  Greenland's  icy  mountams  to  India  s  coral 
strand'  seemed  to  please  them;  but  when,  after  the  Colonels 
'  Here  endeth  the  second  lesson,'  Mac  said,  m  sepulchral  tones, 
« Let  us  pray,'  the  visitors  seemed  to  think  it  was  time  to  go  honie. 

•No,'  said  Mac  sternly,  'they  mustn't  go  in  the  middle  of  the 
meeting ;'  and  he  proceeded  to  kneel  down.        ,    ,        .  , 

But  Nicholas  was  putting  on  his  fur  coat,  and  the  others  only 
waited  10  follow  him  out.  The  Boy,  greatly  concerned  1"^N /"er 
all.  the  visit  should  end  badly,  dropped  on  his  knees  to  add  the 
force  of  his  own  example,  and  through  the  opening  phrases  of 
Mac's  prayer  the  agnostic  was  heard  saying,  in  a  loud  stage- 
whisper;  '  Do  like  me-down  I  Look  here!  Suppose  you  ask 
us  come  big  feast,  and  in  the  middle  of  your  dance  we  all  go 

home ' 

'  Oh  no,'  remonstrated  Nicholas.  . 

'  Very  well.  These  friends  o'  mine  no  like  man  go  home  m  the 
middle.     They  heap  mad  at  me  when  I  no  stay.    You  savvy?' 

«  Me  savvy,'  says  Nicholas  slowly  and  rather  depressed. 

'  Kneel  down,  then,'  says  the  Boy.  And  first  Nicholas,  and 
then  the  others,  went  on  their  knees. 

Alternately  they  looked  in  the  Boy's  corner  where  the  grub  was, 
and  then  over  their  shoulders  at  the  droning  Mac  and  back,  catch- 
ine  the  Boy's  eye,  and  returning  his  reassuring  nods  and  grins. 

Mac,  who  had  had  no  innings  up  to  this  point,  was  now  em- 
barked upon  a  most  congenial  occupation.  Wrestling  with  the 
Lord  on  behaT  of  the  heathen,  he  lost  count  of  time.  On  and  on 
the  prayer  wound  its  slow  way ;  involution  after  involution,  coil 
after  coil,  like  a  snake,  the  Boy  thought,  lazing  m  the  sun.  Un- 
accustomed knees  grew  sore.  •  i  j  u„ 

'  Hearken  to  the  cry  of  them  that  walk  in  c  arkness,  misled  by 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing— 7t'o/z'es,  Lord,  wearmg  the  sign  of  the 

OTlyn^shuffled,  and  Mac  pulled  himself  up.  No  light  task 
this  of  conveying  to  the  Creator,  in  covert  terms,  a  due  sense  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  Jesuits,  without,  at  the  same  time,  stirring 
O'Flynn's  bile,  and  seeing  him  get  up  and  stalk  out  of  meetmg, 
as  had  happened  once  before.  . 

O'Flynn  was  not  deeply  concerned  abou;  religious  questions, 
but  •  there  were  limits.'  The  problem  was  how  to  rouse  the  Lord 
without  rousing  O'Flynn— a  piece  of  negotiation  so  dehcate,  callii^g 
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•Amen,'  said  the  Boy  discreetly 

sleeve  of  his  coa'!,  andLrhisoSre,aSws?S    ''??,?'«''' 

in  his  own  „om'h1„'?K!>V^i^™;  rall'S""^  ■""""«  ^  P'^ 

l.iece  L  each  o?  the  0&  ""  *""■  "°°"'''  ""  """  '■''=»  > 

demanded  a  share     No?  fe  '""kaJ  up,  and  in  dumb-show 
^1  Y  ^S  S'^  *-.^-,  J  7ep"5^^e^-,'S  1'"'  ^""^    ^°  "■= 

Prince  NichoS  coat  '"^"■^'^ent  great  sable  collar  of 
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Mac  stood  up,  and  says  he  to  Nicholas : 

•  Where  did  you  get  that  coat  ?*  ^  .     j    u     * 
Nicholas,  still  on  his  knees,  stared,  and  seemed  m  doubt  if 

this  were  a  part  of  the  service. 

•  Where  did  you  get  that  coat  V  repeated  Mac. 

The  Boy  had  jumped  up  nimbly.    *  I  told  you  his  father  has  a 
lot  of  furs.' 
« Like  this  ?' 

•  No,'  says  Nicholas  ;  •  this  belong  white  man. 

'  Ha,'  says  Mac  excitedly,  '  I  thought  I'd  seen  it  before.  Tell 
us  how  you  got  it.' 

'Me  leave  St  Michael;  me  got  ducks,  remdeer  meat— oh, 
p/enty  kow-kow  !*  Two  sleeps  away  St.  Michael  me  meet  Indian. 
Heap  hungry.  Him  got  bully  coat.'  Nicholas  picked  it  up  off 
the  floor.  '  Him  got  no  kow-kow.  Him  say,  "  Give  me  duck, 
give  me  back-fat.  You  ,ake  coat,  him  too  heavy."  Me  say, 
"Yes."' 

'  But  how  did  he  get  the  coat  ?' 

•  Him  say  two  white  men  came  down  river  on  big  ice.' 
'Yes,  yes '  . 

•  Men  sick.'  He  tapped  his  forehead.  '  Man  no  sick,  he  no 
go  down  with  the  ice";  and  Nicholas  shuddered.  'Before 
Ikogimeut,  ice  jam.  Indian  see  men  jump  one  big  ice  here, 
more  big  ice  here,  and  one .  . .  go  down.  Indian'— Nicholas  imi- 
tated throwing  out  a  line—'  man  tie  mahout  round— but— big  ice 

come '    Nicholas  dashed  his  hands  together,  and  then  paused 

significantly.  '  Indian  sleep  there.  Next  day  ice  hard.  Indian 
go  little  way  out  to  see.  Man  dead.  Him  heap  g^od  coat,'  he 
wound  up  unemotionally,  and  proceeded  to  put  it  on. 

•  And  the  other  white  man— what  became  of  him  ?' 
Nicholas  shrugged :  '  Kaiomi,'  though  it  was  plain  he  knew 

well  enough  the  other  lay  under  the  Yukon  ice. 

'  And  that— Ma/  was  the  end  of  the  fellows  who  went  by  jeering 

at  us  !'/' 

'  We'd  better  not  crow  yet,'  said  Mac.  And  they  bade  Prince 
Nicholas  and  his  heathen  retinue  good-bye  ia  a  mood  chastened 
not  by  prayer  alone. 

•Food. 


CHAPTER  II 

HOUSE-WARMING 

tt  cot t?Tr/&„^"^  ^'^^  «-at  problem  of  the  dwellers  in 

elsJrhe^yt"dttr„r.^^,':,t.,"^  J'f  -"^"^^  '^«*'  ^''-^-r 
»n.  And  when  they  had  got  it  th?„  "  7iu  ''"'"  ''^"se  to  live 
celebrate  the  achievement         '     ^  *°"''^  '^^^^  *  '  ^'^w-out '  to 

mySlUTefhimfntt^S  *'-^  ^^J'^  '^'l'  go  to  Pymeut 
Oh.  heap  big  time  .'•'  ^''  ^°'"S  *°  ''^^^  "big  fire,  big  feed. 

4  aX^  froX™?uf;iL?efhe'^^^^^  ^^'^.'=?  ^-S''  -«er  to 
that  direction;  brZ^y^tt  n^^'l^'''^^^''' ^^^ ''''''''^^^  in 

they  were  proved  to  be  war^  herr^asZ  S  r"!''  ^"^  ""^" 
of  life.  '  "'"^  ''as  no  time  for  the  amenities 

tinltbn^^th^Eu"  iTthe  TrL^l'siSr ?'^  '-'"f^'  '"  =°"^«dis- 

3ixfee\:S!l^ht      rh":armiS  ^°  ^  >-l  of 

by  the  angle  of  the  Sry  gaSiof    IrhT'^  l"  '''^  '"■^<^'« 

Carlt'sa  Ve^°/,fXscL^',^  ^^^  ^^'"^-a  Scotia  to 
learned  the 'way  to  m^e  a  ^indtSlirr^'!;'^'  ''^J'^"  ^aven? 
parent  skin  r  ^^°*  ^^^^  *be  Indians,  out  of  trans- 

Mac  assumed  an  air  of  elevated  contempt 
I  went  to  mine,  not  to  learn  Indian  tri?ks.' 

[  21   J 
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•When  the  door's  shut  it'll  be  dark  as  the  inside  of  a  cocoanut.' 
•You  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before  you  left  the  sunny 

^°ani  be  dark"ail  winter,  window  or  no  window,'  Mac  reminded 

^''' Never  mind,'  said  the  Colonel,  'when  the  candles  give  out 
we'll  have  the  fire-light.     Keep  all  the  spruce  knots,  boys  ! 

But  one  of  the  boys  was  not  pleased.  The  next  day.  look  ng 
for  a  monkey-wrench  under  the  tarpauhn,  he  came  across  the 
wooden  box  a  California  friend  had  given  h.m  at  partmg  cotj^ 
taining  a  dozen  tall  glass  jars  of  preserved  fruit.  The  others  had 
growled  at  the  extra  bulk  and  weight,  when  the  Boy  put  he  box 
into  the  boat  at  St.  Michael's,  but  they  had  now  begun  to  look 
kindly  on  it  and  ask  when  it  was  to  be  opened.    He  had  answered 

*^"^Ndt  before  Christmas,'  modifying  this  since  Nicholas's  >nsit 
to  '  Not  before  the  House-Warming.'  Bat  one  morning  the  Boy 
was  found  pouring  the  fruit  out  of  the  jars  into  some  empty  cans. 

•  What  you  up  to  ?*  .  j-  .        u 

•  Wait  an'  see.'  He  went  to  O'Flynn,  who  was  dish-washer 
that  week,  got  him  to  melt  a  couple  of  buckets  of  snow  over  the 
open-air  camp-fire  and  wash  the  fruit-jars  clean.  .    ,„  „. 

•Now,  Colonel,'  says  the  Boy,  'bring  along  that  buck-saw  o 

yours  and  lend  a  hand.'  v       u     r  .u„  ^„ki« 

They  took  off  the  top  log  from  the  south  wall  of  the  cabin, 
measured  a  two- foot  space  in  the  middle,  and  the  Colonel  sawed 
out  the  superfluous  spruce  intervening.  While  he  went  on  doing 
the  same  for  the  other  logs  on  that  side,  the  Boy  roughly  chisellcl 
a  moderately  flat  sill.  Then  one  r  another  he  set  up  s'x  of 
the  tall  glass  jars  in  a  row,  and  slu  ,ved  how,  alternating  with  the 
other  six  bottles  turned  upside  down,  the  thick  belly  of  one 
accommodating  itself  to  the  thin  neck  of  the  other  the  twelve 
i/ade  a  very  decent  rectangle  of  glass.  When  they  had  hoisted 
up,  and  fixed  in  place,  the  logs  on  each  side  and  the  big  fellow 
that  went  all  across  on  top  ;  when  they  had  filled  the  inconsider- 
able cracks  between  the  bottles  with  some  of  the  mud-mortar 
with  which  the  logs  were  to  be  chinked,  behold  a  double  glass 
window  fit  for  a  king  ! 

The  Boy  was  immensely  pleased.  ...         ,  „,. 

•Oh,  that's  an  old  dodge,'  said  Mac  depreciatmgly.      'Why, 
thev  did  that  at  Caribou  !'  . 

'Then,  why  in Why  didn't  you  suggest  iif 

'  You  wait  till  you  know  more  about  this  kind  o  life,  and  y-u 
won't  go  in  for  fancy  touches.' 
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huR.  succcs  of  >ha. So-     Hrd-d "rS'SL""''''  "" 
up  a,  .ho  ,ig,„  o,  rh'e'Big  c!btdo:,*''''l.  Vii,-';"  ^„  ""'"' 

look-out  foffrosrbire  and  wJ/nT^^'n^*^"  *"""  "'^^P  *  »h«'P 

Caribou !    «'•''""«»  S'and  advantage  to  have  haa  to 
abouuS  a^"j:<i'i;?«a„d''ta'l'.,'''W''''''  ""'  '-'"«<  "-"«. 

;sts&oHS^ 

pamons  felt  it  little  use  to  remlnsll-ate  '"''''  *^''  "°'°- 

dug  out  to  make  a  level  foundation  rtr  '^  "'^'^  ^"^  '^^^^ 
chinked  with  moss  and  mud  morUr  5?ie  fln ' '" '^' T"' r''^ 
ground,  'to  be  carpeted  with  .kinc  k  i^t  .°^^  ""^^  ^^'^  oa'ted 
nobody  believed  MaTwou  Jpm^^kfnTo  ^n'/suc^  ^nf '  '"^ 
ihe  unreasonable  mildness  of  three  o°  four  ^f    '"^^^'^  r* 

arter  game,  but  they  Z  S  ^sS^^^^^^ 
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about  on  that  first  encounter  in  the  wood.  Nicholas,  it  seemed, 
had  given  him  a  noose  made  of  twisted  sinew,  and  showed  how  it 
worked  in  a  running  loop.  He  had  illustrated  the  virtue  of 
this  noose  when  attached  to  a  pole  balanced  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree,  caught  over  a  horizontal  stick  by  means  of  a  small  wooden 
l)in  tied  to  the  snare.  A  touch  at  the  light  end  of  the  suspended 
ipole  (where  the  baited  loop  dangles)  loosens  the  pin,  arid  the 
heavy  end  of  the  pole  falls,  hanging  ptarmigan  or  partridge  in 
tlie  air. 

For  some  time  after  rigging  this  contrivance,  whenever  anyone 
reported  '  tracks,'  Mac  and  the  Boy  would  hasten  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  set  a  new  snare,  piling  brush  on  each  side  of  the  track 
that  the  game  had  run  in,  so  barring  other  ways,  and  presenting  a 
line  of  least  resistance  straight  through  the  loop. 

In  the  early  days  Mac  would  come  away  from  these  preparations 
saying  with  q»  •  pleasure  : 

'  Now,  with  luck,  we  may  get  a  Xema  Sah'nii,'  or  some  such 
fearful  wild-fowl. 

'Good  to  eat?'  the  Boy  would  ask,  having  had  his  disappoint- 
ments ere  now  in  moments  of  hunger  for  fresh  meat,  when  Mac, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  enthusiasm  he  permitted  himself, 
had  brought  in  some  miserable  little  hawk-owl  or  a  three-toed 
woodpecker  to  add,  not  to  the  larder,  but  to  the  '  collection.'i 

'  No,  you  don't  eaf  Sabine  gulls,'  Mac  would  answer  pityingly. 

But  those  snares  never  seemed  to  know  what  they  were  there 
for.  The  first  one  was  set  expressly  to  catch  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  that  fly — Mac's  Lagopus  alius,'  the  beautiful  white  Arctic 
grouse,  or  at  the  very  least  a  Bonasa  umbellus,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  ruffed  ptarmigan.  The  tracks  had  been  i^ad  t-acks,  but 
the  creature  that  swung  in  the  air  next  day  was  a  baby  hare.  The 
Schoolmaster  looked  upon  the  incident  as  being  in  the  nature  of 
a  practical  joke,  and  resented  it.  But  the  others  were  enchanted, 
and  professed  thereafter  a  rooted  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of 
the  Schoolmaster's  Natural  History,  which  nobody  actually  felt. 
For  he  had  never  yet  pretended  to  know  anything  that  he  didn't 
know  well  :  and  when  Potts  would  say  something  disparaging  of 
Mac's  learn  ';g  behind  his  back  (which  was  against  the  unwritten 
rules  of  the  game)  the  Colonel  invariably  sat  on  Potts. 


'Knows  a  darned  sight  too  muchi 

Mac. 


No,  he  don't,  sir ;  that's 
He  isn't  trying  to  carry 


just  the  remarkable  thing  about 
any  more  than  he  can  swing.' 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  feared  that  none  of  his  companions 
really  appreciated  the  pedagogue's  learning.  Nor  had  anyone  but 
the  Boy  sympathized  with  his  resolution  to  make  a  Collection. 
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What  they  wanted  was  eatable  game,  and  they  affected  no 
intelhgent  mtercst  in  knowing  themnner.  and?u.Joms  of  the 
!he  pot  "^"^  '^"'  ''"  ''"^'"^  "P  «PP*''""«  odour,  from 
rJ^%  !r*"  applauded  the  ru.!.nes8  of  the  Boy,  who  one  day 

•  Poor  old  man  !     What  do  you  do  for  it  ?* 

And  when  anybody  after  that  was  indisposed,  they  said  he 

rllS^    •f'"""u«i°.'  ^,"  *"*^''  "^  P«™«  Hud^nicus,  and  in 
that  case  it  was  a  bad  look-out. 

Well  for  Mac  that  he  wouldn't  have  cared  a  red  cent  to  impress 
the  greatest  naturalist  alive,  let  alone  a  lot  of  fellows  who  didn'J 
know  a  titmouse  from  a  disease. 

Meanwhile  work  on  the  Big  Cabin  had  gone  steadily  forward 
I  rom  the  outs.de  it  looked  finished  now.  and  distinct?!  US' 
U,?  hU?h '  7:;  'f  ?  '^^  P^^'°"^  P'^"'''  °"»  of  the^  boK  ?f 

d  recHv  in  '  rin^.r'i'?'^"  '^'  ^"^'-'^^  '^J'  f°"^'  *"d  opening 
directly  m  front  of  that  masterpiece,  the  rock  fireplace     The 

great  stone  chimney  was  the  pride  of  the  camp  and  the  talk  before 
the  winter  was  done  of  all  '  the  Lower  River  ' 

bv^th^r  *^i  °"  r"'^  ^^  '^^  increased  intensity  of  the  cold,  partly 
by  the  Colonel's  nonsense  about  the  way  they  did  it  •  down  South  ' 

the'r."rlh,n  r''''K"1,'";"t^  °"^  '  better'piece  of  masomy  foV 
everSoH  A^H  '.  ^^-  ^l^  '^°"S^'  "^^''"y  ^O'  his  own.  Bu[ 
everybody  had  a  share  m  the  glory  of  that  fireplace.     The  Colonel 

htte/nf.?'^/'''  ^°^  f'''^'^  '^'  ^*°"^'  «"d  brought  it  on  a  ru5e 
lute  out  of  a  natural  quarry  from  a  place  a  mile  or  more  away  up 
on  tae  bare  n-ountam-side.  O'Flynn  mixed  and  handed  ud  thS 
rnud-n^ortar,  while  Mac  put  in  some  brisk  work  whh  it  before  it 
stiffened  in  the  increasing  cold. 

Everybody  was  looking  forward  to  getting  out  of  the  tent  and 
into  the  warm  cabin,  and  the  building  of  the  fireplace  stirred 
emhus.asm  It  was  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  three  and  a  half  f«t 
h.gh,  and  four  feet  wide,  and  when  furnished  with  ten  inch  back 
ogs,  packed  m  glowing  ashes  and  laid  one  above  another  with  a 
akra'lorof  h'T  "  ''T  S'  ^"'"^  ^°^  '^^'^'  that  fire  would 
FloridV?ou°ntryT"''  "'  '''  ^°^  '''"•"^^'  '^^^^  '"  ^^^  ^^^-P'^e 
throuL.h"°thrn?"  "^"\*=°"j<l  prevent  the  cabin  from  being  swept 

current  •  Th^w '"'  '^'  ^?'  ''^^  ^P*"^^'  ^^  ^  "^^^^  and  icy  air- 
n""^f-  The  late  autumnal  gales  revealed  the  fact  that  the  sole 
means  of  ventilation  had  been  so  nicely  contrived  that  whoever 
came  m  or  went  out  admitted  a  hurrica/e  of  drlughMSaT  n?ar!y 
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knocked  him  down.  Potts  said  it  took  a  good  half-hour,  after 
anyone  had  opened  the  door,  to  heat  the  place  up  again. 

'  What !  You  cold  ?'  inquired  the  usual  culprit.  The  Boy  had 
come  in  to  put  an  edge  on  his  chopper.  '  It's  stopped  snowin', 
an'  you  better  come  along  with  me,  Potts.  Swing  an  axe  for  a 
couple  of  hours — that'll  warm  you.' 

'  I've  got  rheumatism  in  ray  shoulder  to-day,'  says  Potts,  hugging 
the  huge  fire  closer. 

'  And  you've  got  something  wrong  with  your  eyes,  eh,  Mac  ?" 

Potts  narrowed  his  and  widened  the  great  mouth  ;  but  he  had 
turned  his  head  so  Mac  couldn't  see  him. 

The  Nova  Scotian  only  growled  and  refilled  his  pipe.  Up  in 
the  woods  the  Boy  repeated  the  conversation  to  the  Colonel,  who 
looked  across  at  O'Flynn  several  yards  away,  and  said  :  '  Hush  !' 

'  Why  must  I  shut  up  ?  Mac's  eyes  do  look  rather  queer  and 
bloodshot  I  should  think  he'd  rather  feel  we  lay  it  to  his  eyes 
than  know  we're  afraid  he's  peterin'  out  altogether.' 

'  I  never  said  I  was  afraid ' 

•  No,  you  haven't  said  much.' 

'  I  haven't  opened  my  head  about  it.' 

•  No,  but  you've  tried  hard  enough  for  five  or  six  days  to  get 
Mac  to  the  point  where  he  would  come  out  and  show  us  how  to 
whip-saw.  You  haven't  said  anything,  but  you've— you've  got 
pretty  dignified  each  time  you  failed,  and  we  all  know  what  that 
means.' 

'  We  ought  to  have  begun  sawing  boards  for  our  bunks  and 
swing-shelf  a  week  back,  before  this  heavy  snowfall.  Besides, 
there's  enough  fire-wood  now ;  we're  only  marking  time  until 

'  Until  Mac's  eyes  get  all  right.     I  understand.' 

Again  the  Colonel  had  made  a  sound  like  '  Sh  !'  and  went  on 
swinging  his  axe. 

They  worked  without  words  till  the  Boy's  tree  came  down. 
Then  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  wiped  his  face. 

•It  isn't  so  cold  to-day,  not  by  a  long  shot,  for  all  Potts' 
howling  about  his  rheumatics.' 

'  It  isn't  cold  that  starts  that  kind  of  pain.' 

'  No,  siree.  I'm  not  much  of  a  doctor,  but  I  can  see  Potts' 
rheumatism  doesn't  depend  on  the  weather.' 

'  Never  you  mind  Potts.' 

'  I  don't  mind  Potts.  I  only  mind  Mac.  What's  the  matter 
with  Mac,  anyway  ?' 

•Oh,  he's  just  got  cold  feet.     Maybe  he'll  thaw  out  by-and-by.' 

'  Did  you  ever  think  what  Mac's  like  ?  With  that  square-cut 
jaw  and  sawed-off  nose,  everything  about  him  goin'  like  this '— 
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the  Buy  described  a  few  quick  blunt  angles  in  the  air— 'well,  sir 
he's  ihe  livin'  image  of  a  monkey-wrench.  I'm  comin'  to  think 
he's  as  much  like  it  inside  as  he  is  out.  He  can  screw  up  for  a 
praycr-meetin',  or  he  can  screw  down  for  business— when  he's  a 
mind,  but,  as  Jimmie  over  there  says,  "the  divil  a  different  pace 
can  you  put  him  through."  I  like  monkey-wrenches  1  I'm  onlv 
say  in'  they  aren't  as  limber  as  willa-trees.' 

No  response  from  the  ro.,ae!,  --ho  was  making  the  chips  fly. 
It  had  cost  his  great  boi  ,  a  good  oiun ,  iches  and  bruises,  but  he 
was  a  capital  axeman  nc  >?,  .ind  not  sura  a  bad  carpenter,  thouehi 
when  the  Boy  said  as  m  r'r  he  had  an  .wered  : 

'Carpenter !  I'm  jusi  ^  ;,^.-l  c f  -i  well-meanin'  wood-butcher  :' 
and  deeply  he  regretted  that  in  all  his  young  years  on  a  big  place 
in  the  country  he  had  learnt  so  little  about  anything  but  horses 
and  cattle. 

On  the  way  back  to  dinner  they  spoke  again  of  this  difficulty 
ot  the  boards.  O'Flynn  whistled  '  Rory  O'More  '  with  his  pleasant 
air  of  detachment 

'You  and  the  others  would  take  more  interest  in  the  subject ' 
said  the  Boy  a  little  hotly,  'if  we  hadn't  let  you  fellows  use  nearly 
all  the  boat-planks  for  your  bunks,  and  now  we  haven't  got 
any  for  our  own.'  ° 

'  Let  us  use  'em  !    Faith  !  we  had  a  right  to  'm.' 

'  To  boards  out  of  our  boat !' 

'And  ye  can  have  the  loan  o'  the  whip-saw  to  make  more. 
whenever  the  fancy  takes  ye.' 

'  Loan  o'  the  whip-saw  !    Why,  it's  mine,'  says  the  Colonel. 

•  Divil  a  bit  of  It,  man  !'  says  O'Flynn  serenely.  •  Everythin<T 
we've  got  belongs  to  all  of  us,  except  a  sack  o'  coffee,  a  medicine" 
chest,  and  a  dimmi-john.  And  it's  mesilf  that's  afraid  the  dimmi- 
j  jhn ' 

'What's  the  use  of  my  having  bought  a  whip-saw  ?'  interrupted 
the  Colonel  hurriedly.  •  What's  the  good  of  it,  if  the  only  man 
that  knows  how  to  use  it ' 

'Is  more  taken  up  wid  bein' a  guarjin  angel  to  his  pardner's 
aimmi-john ' 

The  Colonel  turned  and  frowned  at  the  proprietor  of  the 
dmimi-john.  The  Boy  had  dropped  behind  to  look  at  some 
marten  tracks  in  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 

•I'll  follow  that  trail  after  dinner,'  says  he,  catching  ud  the 
others  in  time  to  hear  O'Flynn  say : 

'If  it  wusn't  that  ye  think  only  a  feller  that's  been  to  Caribou 
can  teach  ye  annything,  it's  Jimmie  O'Flynn  that  'ud  show  ye 
now  to  play  a  chune  on  that  same  whip-saw.' 
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•  Will  you  show  us  after  dinner  V 

'  Sure  I  will' 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

This  business  of  turning  a  tree  into  boards  without  the  aid  of  a 
saw-mill  is  a  thing  many  placer-miners  have  to  learn  ;  for,  even  if 
they  are  disposed  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  to  do  without  shelves, 
they  can't  do  sluicing  without  sluice-boxes,  and  they  can't  make 
those  long,  narrow  boxes  without  boards. 

So  every  party  that  is  well  fitted  out  has  a  whip-saw. 

'  Furrst  ye  dig  a  pit,'  O'Flynn  had  said  airily,  stretched  out 
before  the  fire  after  dinner.  '  Make  it  about  four  feet  deep,  arid 
as  long  as  ye'd  like  yer  boards.  When  ye've  done  that  I'll  come 
and  take  a  hand.' 

The  little  job  was  not  half  finished  when  the  light  failed.  Two 
days  more  of  soil-burning  and  shovelling  saw  it  done. 

'  Now  ye  sling  a  couple  o'  saplins  acrost  the  durrt  ye've  chucked 
out.  R-right  I  Now  ye  roll  yer  saw-timber  inter  the  middle. 
R-right  !  An'  on  each  side  ye  want  a  log  to  stand  on.  See  ? 
Wid  yer  "  guide-man  "  on  top,  sthradlin'  yer  timberr,  wq^tchin'  the 
chalk-line  and  doin'  the  pull-up,  and  the  otherr  fellerr  in  the  pit 
lookin'  afther  the  haul-down,  ye'll  be  able  to  play  a  chune  wid 
that  there  whip-saw  that'll  make  the  serryphims  sick  o'  plain  harps.' 
O'Flynn  superintended  it  all,  and  even  Potts  had  the  curiosity  to 
come  out  and  see  what  they  were  up  to.  Mac  was  'kind  o' 
dozin' '  by  the  fire. 

When  the  frame  was  finished  O'Flynn  helped  to  put  the  trial- 
log  in  place,  having  marked  i  off  with  charcoal  to  indicate  inch 
and  a  quarter  planks.  Then  the  Colonel,  down  in  the  pit,  and 
O'Flynn  on  top  of  the  frame,  took  the  great  two-handled  saw 
between  them,  and  began  laboriously,  one  drawing  the  big  blade 
up,  and  the  other  down,  vertically  through  the  log  along  the 
charcoal  line. 

'  An'  i/iaf's  how  it's  done,  wid  bits  of  yer  arrums  and  yer  back 
that  have  niver  been  called  on  to  wurruk  befure.  An'  whin 
ye've  been  at  it  an  hour  ye'll  find  it  goes  betther  wid  a  little 
blasphemin'  •'  and  he  gave  his  end  of  the  saw  to  the  reluctant  Potts. 
Potts  was  about  this  time  as  much  of  a  problem  to  his  pardners 
as  was  the  ex-schoolmaster.  If  the  bank  clerk  had  surprised  them 
all  by  his  handiness  on  board  ship,  and  by  making  a  crane  to 
swing  the  pots  ove-  the  fire,  he  surprised  them  all  still  more  in 
these  days  by  an  apparent  eclipse  of  his  talents.  It  was  unac- 
countable. Potts'  carpentering.  Potts'  all-round  cleverness,  was, 
like  '  payrock  in  a  pocket,'  as  the  miners  say,  speedily  worked  out, 
and  not  a  trace  of  it  afterwards  to  be  found. 
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But  less  and  less  was  the  defection  of  the  Trio  felt.  The  burly 
Kentucky  stock-farmer  was  getting  his  hand  in  at  '  frontier '  work 
though  he  still  couldn't  get  on  without  his  '  nigger,'  as  the  Boy 
said,  slyly  indic,  ing  that  it  was  he  who  occupied  this  exalted 
post.  These  tw  .  soon  had  the  bunks  made  out  of  the  rough 
planks  they  had  sawed  with  all  a  green-horn's  pains.  They  put  in 
a  fragrant  mattress  of  springy  spruce,  and  on  that  made  up  a  bed 
of  blankets  and  furs. 

More  boards  were  h'  iously  turned  out  to  make  the  great 
swinj-shelf  to  hang  up  nigh  in  the  angle  of  the  roof,  where  the 
provisions  might  be  stored  out  of  reach  of  possible  marauders 

The  days  were  very  short  now,  bringing  only  about  five  hours 
of  palhd  light,  so  httle  of  which  struggled  through  the  famous 
bottle-window  that  at  all  hours  they  depended  chiefly  on  the  blaze 
from  the  great  fireplace.     There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
be  done  indoors,  shelves  to  be  put  up  on  the  left  as  you  entered 
(whereon  the  granite-ware  tea-service,  etc.,  was  kept),  a  dinner- 
table  to  be  made,  and  three-legged  stools.     While  these  additions 
—  fancy  touches,'  as  the  Trio  called  them— were  being  made 
Potts  and  O'Flynn,  although  occasionally  they  went  out  for  an 
hour  or  two,  shot-gun  on  shoulder,  seldom  brought  home  any- 
thing,  and  for  the  most  part  were  content  with  doing  what  thev 
modestly  considered  their  share  of  the  cooking  and  washing     For 
the  rest,   they  sat  by  the  fire  playing  endless  games  of  euchre, 
seven  up  and  bean   poker,   while  Mac,  more  silent  than  ever 
smoked  and  read  Copps' '  Mining  Laws  '  and  the  magazines  of  the 
previous  August. 

Nobody  heard  m  :-h  in  those  days  of  Caribou.  The  Colonel 
had  gradually  slipped  into  the  position  of  Boss  of  the  camp  The 
Trio  were  still  just  a  trifle  afraid  of  him,  and  he,  on  his  side,  never 
pressed  a  dangerous  issue  too  far. 

But  this  is  a  little  to  anticipate. 

One  bitter  gray  morning,  that  had  reduced  Perry  Davis  to  a 
sohd  lump  of  ice,  O'Flynn,  the  Colonel,  and  the  Boy  were 
bringing  into  the  cabin  the  last  of  the  whip-sawed  boards.  The 
Colonel  halted  and  looked  steadily  up  the  river. 

I  Is  that  a  beast  or  a  human  ?'  said  he. 

cm'Jl'fif  ""^"j'  ^^^  ^°y  ^^"^'^^^  ^f^^""  *  moment— 'no,  two  men. 
single  file,  and-yes-Colonel,  it's  dogs.     Hooray  !  a  dog-team  al 

onTn^iw?  simultaneously  dropped  the  lumber.  The  Boy  ran 
rVFivn  I  u°°^  \°  P'^P^'^  ™°'^  g'"b,  and  then  peltec  after 
comers-an  Indian  driving  five  dogs,  which  were  hitched  tandem 
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to  a  low  E  luiinaux  sled,  with  a  pack  and  two  pairs  of  web-foot 
sriow-shoe'j  iashed  on  it,  and  followed  by  a  white  man.  The 
Indian  was  a  fne  fellow,  younger  than  Prince  Nicholas,  and 
bet.er  off  in  the  matter  of  eyes.  The  white  man  was  a  pood  deal 
older  than  either,  with  grizzled  hair,  a  worn  face,  bright  dark  eyes, 
and  a  pleasant  smile. 

'I  had  heard  some  white  men  had  camped  hereabouts,' says 
he.     '  I  am  glad  to  see  we  have    such  substantial    neighbours.' 
He  was   looking  up  at  the  stone  chimney,  conspicuous  a  lon^ 
way  off. 

'  We  didn't  know  we  had  any  white  neighbours,'  said  the 
Colonel  in  his  most  grand  and  gracious  manner.  *  How  far  away 
are  you,  sir  ?' 

'  About  forty  miles  above.' 

As  he  answered  he  happened  to  be  glancing  at  the  Boy,  and 
observed  his  eagerness  cloud  slightly.  Hadn't  Nicholas  said  it 
was  '  about  forty  miles  above '  that  the  missionaries  lived  ? 

'  But  to  be  only  forty  miir;s  away,'  the  stranger  went  on,  mis- 
interpreting the  fading  gladness,  •  is  to  be  near  neighbours  in  this 
country.' 

•  We  aren't  quite  fixed  yet,'  s.iid  the  Colonel,  •  but  you  must 
come  in  and  have  some  dinner  w  ;h  us.  We  can  promise  you  a 
good  fire,  anyhow.' 

'Thank  you.  You  have  chosen  a  fine  site.'  And  the  bright 
eyes  with  the  deep  crow's-feet  raying  out  from  the  corners  scanned 
the  country  in  so  keen  and  knowing  a  fashion  that  the  Boy,  with 
hope  reviving,  ventured  : 

'  Are — are  you  a  pros])ector  ?' 

•No.     I  am  Father  Wills  from  Holy  Cross.' 

•  Oh  1'  And  the  Boy  presently  caught  up  with  the  Indian,  and 
walked  on  beside  him,  looking  back  every  now  and  then  to  watch 
the  dogs  or  examine  the  harness.  The  driver  spoke  English,  and 
answered  questions  with  a  tolerable  intelligence.  •  Are  dogs  often 
driven  without  reins  ?' 

The  Indian  nodded. 

The  Colonel,  after  the  stranger  had  introduced  himself,  was  just 
a  shade  more  reserved,  but  seemed  determined  not  to  be  lacking 
in  hospitality.  O'Flynn  was  overflowing,  or  would  have  been  had 
the  Jesuit  encouraged  him.  He  told  their  story,  or,  more  properly, 
his  own,  and  how  they  had  been  wrecked. 

•  And  so  ye're  the  Father  Superior  up  there  i*"  says  the  Irishman, 
pausing  to  take  breath. 

•  No.  Our  Superior  is  Father  Brachet.  That's  a  well-built 
cabio  r 
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c^ilW«^'^°''^'I'^!^'''  *v*'"S''  i^^y^^d  at  least  five  hundred  yards 
/    /T.^V^^^°'!  *t^y  ^°"^^  '•^^'^h  the  well-built  cabin.     ^ 
^jy-.-M  /'  shouted  the  Indian. 

The  dogs  cleared  the  ice-reef,  and  went  spinning  along  so 
uptrhTem.  '  ''"  '""""^^'^  ''''' ''''  ^"^^^  ''^  to  fun  to  Lp 

The  Boy  was  flying  after  when  the  priest,  having  caught  sight 
htrieVSarr°"^='«"^'     ^^"  •'     Stop  a  L  Jnt  I'Tn'i 

He  kicked  through  the  ice-crust,  gathered  up  a  handful  of 
snow  and  began  to  rub  it  on  the  Boy's  right  cheek 

angrily.''  '"  '''   ""'""  °'— '     ^he   Boy  was   drawing  back 

•  Keep  still,' ordered  the  priest;  'your  cheek  is  frozen:'  and 
he  apphed  niore  snow  and  more  friction.     •  You  ought  to  watch 
one  another  in  such  weather  as  this.     When  a  man  turns  deld 
white   like  that,  he's  touched  with   frost-bite.'      After  he   had 

wnrbetin'rC'.^^^^^^  '^^"^  "°-'  ^-'^  ^°  --  th^^fi-,  orl 

nowyiTuppTe'?'"''  '''  ^°''  '  ''"'^  shame-faced.     •  It's  all  right 

'  I  think  so,'  said  the  priest.  'You'll  lose  the  skin,  and  you  mav 

tt  crneirslJe""'"^  '°  ''^'^  °^''  ^"^  ^''^^^  '^  ^^»  ^^^^^ 

wen  o'nIn'Lm'  ""'''  '°""  '"^°  '  ^°^-''''  --'  ^"^  -ere  still 
'  Is  "  mush  "  their  food  ?'  asked  the  Boy. 
'AfusA?    No,  fish.'  ^ 

''oMZ^l  T'  Y'^""  ^?  T  ''■'^  '^^^  ^bo"t  """sh,  then  ?• 
Oh,  that  s  the  only  word  the  dogs  know,  except-a— certain 

old  df/^^l^H  1  'Z '°  '^'^'^^"•■^g^  ^h«  '"^'^"^  from  E  ing  In  th^ 
old  days  he  dog-dnvers  used  to  say  "mahsh."  Now  you  neve? 
hear  anythmg  but  swearing  and  "mush,"  a  corruption  of  the 
French-Canadian  marc/i,.'  He  turned  to  the  cZnS  '  You'H 
get  over  trying  to  wear  cheechalko  boots  here---noth  ng'  ke  mSck 
lucks  with  a  wisp  of  straw  inside  for  this  country/       ^ 

1  agree  wid  ye.  I  got  me  a  pair  ir.  St.  Michael's  'savs  O'Flvnn 
proudljs  turning  out  his  enormous  feet.  'Never  wore  anvfHna 
so  comf  table  in  me  life  '  anything 

ouuhTwTn'd/  '"  '"'  '""  P"'^^^  *°°'  '"^^  ^^-  of  -ine.  to  keep 

bemndMrdo«"iSS  w.^?°P1,?°'''  ^^'"^"^'y  *°  the  cabin,  close 
little  rests      ^  '  "*  ^""'"8  spasmodically  between  their 
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Father  Wills  stooped  and  gathered  up  some  moss  that  the  wind 
had  swept  almost  bare  of  snow.  'You  see  that?'  he  said  to 
O'Flynn,  while  the  Boy  stopped,  and  the  Colonel  hurried  on. 
'  Wherever  you  find  that  growing  no  man  need  starve.' 

The  Colonel  looked  back  before  entering  the  cabin  and  saw 
that  the  Boy  seemed  to  have  forgotten  not  alone  the  Inilian,  but 
the  dogs,  and  was  walking  behind  with  the  Jesuit,  face  upturned, 
smiling,  as  friendly  as  you  please. 

Within  a  different  picture. 

Potts  and  Mac  were  having  a  row  about  something,  and  the 
Colonel  struck  in  sharply  on  their  growling  comments  upon  each 
other's  character  and  probable  destination. 

'  Got  plenty  to  eat  ?  Two  hungry  men  coming  in.  One's  an 
Indian,  and  you  know  what  that  means,  and  the  other's  a  Catholic 
priest.'  It  was  this  bomb  that  he  had  hurried  on  to  get  exploded 
and  done  with  before  the  said  priest  should  appear  on  the  scene. 

'  A  what  ?'  Mac  raised  his  heavy  eyes  with  fight  in  every 
wooden  feature. 

'  A  Jesuit  priest  is  what  I  said.' 

'  He  won't  eat  his  dinner  here.' 

•That  is  exactly  what  he  will  do.' 

*  Not  by '     Whether  it  was  the  monstrous  proposition  that 

had  unstrung  Mac,  he  was  obliged  to  steady  himself  against  the 
table  with  a  shaking  hand.  But  he  set  those  square  features  of 
his  like  iron,  and,  says  he,  '  No  Jesuit  sits  down  to  the  same  table 
with  me.' 

♦  That  means,  then,  that  you'll  eat  alone.' 

•  Not  if  I  know  it.' 

The  Colonel  slid  in  place  the  heavy  wooden  bar  that  had  never 
before  been  requisitioned  to  secure  the  door,  and  he  came  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  where  he  could  let  out  all  his 
inches.  Just  clearing  the  swing-shelf,  he  pulled  his  great  figure  up 
to  its  full  height,  and  standing  there  like  a  second  Goliath,  he  said 
quite  softly  in  that  lingo  of  his  childhood  that  always  came  back 
to  his  tongue's  tip  in  times  of  excitement :  '  Just  as  shuah  as  yo* 
bohn  that  priest  will  eat  his  dinner  to-day  in  my  cabin,  sah ;  and 
if  yo'  going  t'  make  any  trouble,  just  say  so  now,,  and  we'll  get  it 
ovah,  and  the  place  cleaned  up  again  befoh  our  visitors  arrive.' 

•Mind  what  you're  about,  Mac,'  growled  Potts.  'You  know 
he  could  lick  the  stuffin'  out  o'  you. 

The  ex-schoolmaster  produced  some  sort  oi  indignant  sound  in 
his  throat  and  turned,  as  if  he  meant  to  go  out  The  Colonel 
came  a  little  nearer.  Mac  flung  up  his  head  and  squared  for 
battle. 


'.Mt'.^. 
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•hough,  .e  4uld  5™^^"°";*^"  »e  could  car^,.     Beside,  I 
all  '•ouncf^y  ne^k-S '  "  '^"^  ^°^"  over  mv  ear,  ,  ^ 

break  thrfo^^J.r  '°"^.^^'"  «'^"ding  outlirroanrt^  "  '° 

incarnate     ^'  ^°^^«g,more  than  everTke  a   '  o°„1 '^"  ^«*°- 
£"t  whether  that  T«.  v  '"°«key-wrench 

tiMt  Jesuit  was  as  wily  as  the  r»i  •  •      . 

/  as  tne  Calvinist  thoug^t, 
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he  had  quite  wit  enough  to  overlook  the  great  chimney-builder's 
wrathful  silence. 

He  was  not  the  least  '  professional,'  talked  about  the  country 
and  how  to  live  here,  saying  incidentally  that  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  at  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Yukon  wasn't  a 
bad  place  to  live  in,  he  told  them,  if  men  only  took  the  trouble  to 
learn  how  to  live  here.  While  teaching  the  Indians,  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  them  as  well. 

•  You  must  all  come  and  see  our  schools,'  he  wound  up. 

'  We'd  like  to  awfully,'  said  the  Boy,  and  all  but  Mac  echoed 
him.  '  We  were  so  afraid,'  he  went  on,  '  that  we  mightn't  see 
anybody  all  winter  long.' 

'  Oh,  you'll  have  more  visitors  than  yo"  want.' 

'  Shall  we,  though  i^  Then,  with  a  modified  rapture  :  '  Indians, 
I  suppose,  and — and  missionaries.' 

'  Traders,  too,  and  miners,  and  this  yew  cheechalkos  as  well. 
You  are  directly  on  the  great  highway  of  winter  travel.  Now  that 
there's  a  good  hard  crust  on  the  snow  you  will  have  dog-trains 
passing  every  week,  and  sometimes  two  or  three.' 

It  was  good  news  1 

'  We've  already  had  one  visitor  before  you,'  said  the  Boy,  look- 
ing wonderfully  pleased  at  the  prospect  the  priest  had  opened 
out.     '  You  must  know  Nicholas  of  Pymeut,  don't  you  ?' 

'  Oh  yes ;  we  all  know  Nicholas ;'  and  the  priest  smiled. 

•  We  like  him,'  returned  the  Boy  as  if  some  slighting  criticism 
had  been  passed  upon  his  friend. 

•  Of  course  you  do ;  so  do  we  all ;'  and  still  that  look  of  quiet 
amusement  on  the  worn  face  and  a  keener  twinkle  glinting  in  the 
eyes. 

•  We're  afraid  he's  sick,'  the  Boy  began. 

Befoi .  the  priest  could  answer,  '  He  was  educated  at  Howly 
Cross,  he  says,'  contributed  O'Flynn. 

'  Oh,  he's  been  to  Holy  Cross,  among  other  places.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'Well,  Nicolas  is  a  most  impartal  person.  He  was  born  at 
Pymeut,  but  his  father,  who  is  the  richest  and  most  intelligent 
man  in  his  tribe,  took  Nicholas  to  Ikogimeut  when  the  boy  was 
only  six.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Russian  mission  there,  as 
the  father  had  been  before  him,  and  was  a  Greek — in  religion- 
till  he  was  fourteen.  There  wa  a  famine  that  year  down  yonder, 
so  Nicholas  turned  Catholic  and  came  up  to  us.  He  was  at  Holy 
Cross  some  years,  when  business  called  him  lo  Anvik,  where  he 
turned  Episcopalian.  At  Eagle  City,  I  believe,  he  is  regarded  as 
a  pattern  Presbyterian.    There  are  those  that  say,  since  be  has 
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been  a  pilot,  Nicholas  makes  six  rh«n„-.         •    .  ^^ 

convictions.'  "*"  "*  *=''anges  a  tnp  in  his  rehgioua 

Father  U'.II- .     .    .       _  ^       ' 


.....vriT,  uc  aaaed     •  i-r»  »/^u  _  .  ■'        •''"-nuias  is  not 

gravely  ^  '  J  d?  "^^f^  th  nL  J'Z'"^  r"^'^"-  '  ^o/  said  he 
Andrew  here  is  a  true  s«^n  oflhe  Chur  h"  ?^  '''^'  ^'^''^'^^ 
otherwise,  a;.,  you  know '-the  Tesuhro  r^"*  ^''^"  '^  '«  '^ere 
that  calni  smile  of  his--' we  imDlvd^^^^^^  ^'J""- 1'^^  '^^'^  *'th 
The  issue  is  not  in  our  hands  'He  mlntT^  ''''''°"'  ^^^s^'O"- 
and  set  back  his  stool.  "^  ™*^^  ^^e  sign  of  the  cross 

Come,  Andrew '  he  qaiH  •  « ...» 
The  Indian  repeated  fhf  '   .^^'""st  push  on.' 
the  dogs.  'P''^''*  ^''^  P"^''''^  action,  and  went  out  to  see  to 

Ojl:r:Zi:^/;Z:!!i:  -3^  ?•  -M  the  Colonel  politely,  an. 

■  And  "  ""  S°"  «"'"«  """  ^ 
fto^n  in'X  te  WowX^e"' "''  '°  ""  ^^''''*'«.  *»  steamship 
How  far  f  asked  the  Boy 

Wrecked  there  ?' 

, 'Oh,  S  '2:  rhey"ca^^'^S'-P^°"°""-^  -^— g-"- 
They  come  into  the  bVstreami  .  """%  "P  '"  '^^  countk 
cheechalkos  are  aways  mistaklnr^h  "^.  ^^'^  *"<^  »here,  and 
Sometimes  they're  wider  anTderperfor'^  for  the  main  channel 
proper  but  before  you  know  Ki  ,  i"''^  "f  '^  than  the  river 
place  rm  going  to,  a  little  wly'tLiJ'*  T"  ^?*  *  '"*^''-  This 
when  the  ice  breaks  up.  has  £"^1^^  Kuskoquim,  out  of  danger 
N.A.T.  and  T.  Compa%-!?riv^rvonT"  ^°'  '  ""'^  '''^^^o"  ^y  fhe 

3— a 
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winter  quarters  loaded  with  provisions,  ready  to  start  for  Dawson 
the  instant  the  ice  goes  out.' 

'  Why,  then,  it's  the  very  boat  that'll  be  takin'  us  to  the  Klon- 
dyke.' 

•You  just  goin'  down  to  h?ve  a  look  at  her?"  asked  Potts 
enviously. 

•  No.     I  go  to  get  relief  for  the  Pymeuts.' 

•  What's  the  matter  with  'em  ?' 
•Epidemic  all  summer,  starvation  now.* 

•  Guess  you  won't  find  anybody's  got  such  a  lot  he  wants  to  give 
it  away  to  the  Indians.' 

•  Our  Father  Superior  has  given  much,'  said  the  priest  gently ; 
•  but  we  are  not  inexhaustible  at  Holy  Cross.  And  the  long  winter 
is  before  us.  Many  of  the  supply  steamers  have  failed  to  get  in, 
and  the  country  is  flooded  with  gold-seekers.  There'll  be  wide- 
spread want  this  year — terrible  suffering  all  up  and  down  the  river.' 

•  The  more  reason  for  people  to  hold  on  to  what  they've  got. 
A  white  man's  worth  more  'n  an  Indian.' 

The  priest's  face    'owed  no  anger,  not  even  coldness. 

•  White  men  ha  ^ot  a  great  deal  out  of  Alaska,  and  as  yet 
done  little  but  harm  here.  The  Government  ought  to  help  the 
natives,  and  we  believe  the  Government  will.  All  we  ask  of  the 
captain  of  the  Oklahoma  is  to  sell  us,  on  fair  terms,  a  certain 
supply,  we  assuming  part  of  the  risk,  and  both  of  us  looking  to 
the  Government  to  make  it  good.' 

'  Reckon  you'll  find  that  steamer-load  down  in  the  ice  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,'  said  Potts. 

•  One  must  always  try,'  replied  the  Father. 

He  left  the  doorpost,  straightened  his  bowed  back,  and  laid  a 
hand  on  the  wooden  latch. 

•  But  Nicholas — when  you  left  Pymeut  was  he '  began  the 

Boy. 

'  Oh,  he  is  all  right,'  the  Father  smiled  and  nodded.  •  Brother 
Paul  has  been  looking  after  Nicholas's  father.  The  old  chief  has 
enough  food,  buc  he  has  been  very  ill.  By  the  way,  have  you  any 
letters  you  want  to  send  out  ?' 

•  Oh,  if  we'd  only  known  1'  was  the  general  chorus  ;  and  Potts 
flew  to  close  and  stamp  one  he  had  hardly  more  than  begun  to  the 
future  Mrs.  Potts. 

The  Boy  had  thoughtlessly  opened  the  door  to  have  a  look  at 
the  dogs. 

•  Shut  that  da Don't  keep  the  door  open  1'  howled  Potts, 

trying  to  hold  his  precious  letter  down  on  the  table  while  he 
added  '  only  two  words.'    The  Boy  slammed  the  door  behind  hio. 


\^imJt^kJl\.-iihS-  .y^^JT^^j^^* 
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Cobld^;!',"^^  warm/  .aid  th! 

Y  have  to  hold  fas  ?o  th  ng?  T"  'in't^i '    ''*=  *'°°':  "  °P«"' 
the  Yukon.     If,  a  trial  to  a„'yUdy\.  te'mpe?  ''°'"  '"""'"«  '°''" 
; Uhy  don't  you  build  a  false  wall?'      ^ 

.  vl  -^  fi^"  '  ''"°*'  "^^  h^^"'t  thought  of  it  • 

1-  Jiews'o'nihe  ^ubjS  ih^'pot'^Lr'  ^'\^"^^^  "^'-^^ 
Andrew  put  his  head  in.  "'  '^"^'  ^^'  ^«'"g  addressed. 

'  Ready,  Father !' 

I.  .as  cutioi  ho^ai,o°dy  hrLH°H?"-  ^  '  ['''  '}"""  "'y' 

'■' TLrore^Jir-rP'^^'  "''■' --^^  °'  "•= 

Mm sdfTpr,  J';i''cl^:r Jd";  "*  '"  '"'™-  ^fo".  pulled 
the  fireplace,  he  Lid  Sly'-       '    °"""«  '"""''^  "«  Colonel  at 

fro'Jr„';T'  'cof  IS"  .'"^'  ^"™'""^  •^-'•-»"  I  ^tand 

/he  Colonel  looked  at  him. 

Even'sX^an'iilidnwTcl^^  *  '°-'"g  big  dinner. 

^Ve'il  both  have  forty  Unks    heJ  ?  !\,  ^  "'""J^"*  ^°^  ^  '0"nd. 
O'Flynn  shall  be  um  Jre      Y^u  'L  h  "     fu'%  '^''"  *=^"  "«•  ^nd 
Mac  was  in  a  »,,,'•    ^°"  ^3"  have  the  Boy's  bunk  ' 

into  bed       '"  '  ^'''  ^S^'"'  ^'^^  ^"°-eJ  himself'to  beTnsinuated 
^^The  others  got  rid  of  the  dinner  things,  and  'sat  round  '  for  an 

w^:?£^^:S^XS^?o"^  a  little  befbre  two;  .hat. 

Colond  sigltScandy  '"{vh??  T'  ^''  ^  ^^^'^''  ^^^urns  the 
meet  the  Boy  and  ^come  rjLd  hv  T  ^"'^.C.'Flynn  go  down  to 
moon  up  by  four  o'S  .Z  \'^^  '^°°'''  ^  there'll  be  full 
rabbit  or  two.'  '  ^°"  ™'»'^^  g^^  ^  brace  of  grouse  or  a 

-ir?edt™  :;:Z  hTofc  ts"o'^  '"^  '''^  J«-'''^  -'^'^  ^'ad 
to  activity  than  the  Colond  eUcLd''^^    '°°  '°  '''  """^"'^  '^^^ 

Kent9ia";S^n'^a::Spl:lotroJ'l'nd^'VJ^^^^  -"'  »^^ 
three  he  got  up.  swung  the^  tZTrl:^^  ^^^2^.;^^ 
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of  flame  could  lick  the  hot-water  pot,  and  then  he  measured  out 
some  coffee.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  cabm  was  full  of  the 
fragrance  of  good  Mocha. 

The  Colonel  sat  and  waited.  Presently  he  poured  out  a  little 
coffee,  and  drank  it  slowly,  blissfully,  with  half-closed  eyes.  But 
when  he  had  set  the  granite  cup  down  again,  he  stood  up  alert, 
like  a  man  ready  for  business.  Mac  had  l^een  asleep  nearly  three 
hours.     The  others  wouldn't  be  long  now. 

Well,  if  they  came  prematurely,  they  must  go  to  the  Little  Cabm 
for  awhile.  The  Colonel  shot  the  bar  across  door  and  jamb  for 
the  second  time  that  day.  Mac  stirred  and  lifted  himself  on  his 
elbow,  but  he  wasn't  really  awake. 

•  Potts,'  he  said  huskily. 

The  Colonel  made  no  sound,  ^^  .  ■  f   j 

•  Potts,  measure  me  out  two  fingers,  will  you  ?  Cabm  s  damn 
cold.' 

No  answer.  ,     ,,  ..       «rt. 

Mac  roused  himself,  muttering  compliments  for  Potts.  When 
he  had  bundled  himself  out  over  the  side  of  the  bunk,  he  saw  the 
Colonel  seemingly  dozing  by  the  fire. 

He  waited  a  moment.  Then,  very  softly,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  swing-shelf.  ,    ,    «  j  •         , 

The  Colonel  opened  one  eye,  shut  it,  and  shuffled  m  a  sleepy 
sort  of  way.     Mac  turned  sharply  back  to  the  fire. 

The  Colonel  opened  his  eyes  and  yawned. 

•  I  made  some  cawfee  a  little  while  back.     Have  some  r 
•No.' 

•  Better  ;  it's  A  i.' 

•  Where's  Potts  r  ^  . 
'  Gone  out  for  a  little.     Back  soon.'     He  poured  out  some  of 

♦'.e  strong,  black  decoction,  and  presented  it  to  his  compannn. 

•just  try  it.     Finest  cawfee  in  the  world,  sir.' 

Mac  poured  it  down  without  seeming  to  bother  about  tasting  iL 
They  sat  quite  still  after  that,  till  the  Colonel  said  meditatively : 

•  You  and  I  had  a  little  account  to  settle,  didn't  we  ?' 

•  I'm  ready.' 

But  neither  moved  for  several  moments. 

« See  here,  Mac :  you  haven't  been  ill  or  anything  like  that, 

have  you?*  .  , . 

'  No.'  There  was  no  uncertain  note  m  the  answer ;  if  anything, 
there  was  in  it  more  than  the  usual  toneless  decision.  Mac's 
voice  was  machine-made— as  innocent  of  modulation  as  a  huti- 
saw,  and  with  the  same  uncompromising  finality  as  the  shooting 
of  a  bolt.     •  I'm  ready  to  stand  up  against  any  man.' 
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'  Glad  o'  that,  for  I'm  just 


•Good  I*  interrupted  the  Colonel 
longing  to  see  you  stand  up ' 

Mac  was  on  his  feet  in  a  flash. 

•  You  had  only  to  say  so,  if  you  wanted  to  see  me  stand  un 
agamst  any  man  alive.  And  when  I  .it  down  aga.rit'Tmy  opinion 
one  of  us  two  won't  be  good-lookin'  any  more.'  ^    ' 

He  pushed  back  the  stools. 

'I  thought  mayl)e  it  was  only  necessary  to  mention  it '  said  the 
UP '""mIS-  h  «^'  ""r  *^"^'"S  ^°^  «  ^'«"'sh'  to  "ei  you  stand 

^  Come  on  !     I  m  m  no  mood  for  monkeyin'  I' 
Tu-       •      ,  •  ''^*''^®'  MacCann,  we've  come  to  a  kind  of  a  crisi, 
afS-day  '"  ""^  "'  "^'"  ^°'"«  '^  '''  ^^"-'  -  a ^  wo«e. 

dowl  wThVon^r^m^n -^'  ''  ^°"  ^"^  ""^'"^  ^'^^^  J""''^  ^o  -» 
•Yes  ;  th     i's  something  worse  out  o*  shape  t.    n  •>,  t' 
Mac  waUfd  warily,  ^ 

in  'fn??^''^  ""^'^  f^"""^^*^  ^^'^'  ^"*^  s»«^  *hat  we'd  let  ourselves 

p"e.t"  :s  x"  sru'  ^^  -'  £"•■  -t  *j^«]  J- 

The  Colonel  paused. 

Mac  stood  as  expressionless  as  the  wooden  crane. 
through^''  ''"  *"  ^"''"'"^  '"'  *^°  *^^  g°'"^  to  help  us  pull 

sarcism'  """'  ^°"'  ^  ''P°''' '    ^^^'''  ^''^  ^°'^«  chopped  out  the 
'  You  know  mighty  well  who  it  was.     The  Bov's  all  nVhf  h,.t 
he  s  young  for  this  kind  o'  thing-young  and  heady     Thfre  i.n' 

s^c  s""K' '  r  ''^'  ''""  ^' "^  of.  excej^Thlri  d^n'k  o^w 
snucks.  Potts  petermg  out  wasn't  altogether  a  surorise  anH 
nobody  expected  anything  from  O'Flynn  ^tiU  we  got  trDl;so„ 

handv'  ZkTi  '  ''"'  *"*^  capital  behind  hir^  mly  comefn 
nandy.     But  there  was  one  man-who  had  a  head  on  him  who 

Mac  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  leaned  acainst  th,.  w=.ii 
H.S  fac^e  began  to  look  a  little  more  natur^  Thltnl  s^e^r"- 
the  conce  had  cleared  his  eyes  ^       ^'^ 

ask'dt  CoteXatr;.  '  "'"'  ='""'  *"'  ■»•"  '-'  -8h.?' 
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Mac  looked  up,  but  never  opened  his  lips. 

•  You  remember  you  wouldn't  sit  here ' 

'  The  Boy  was  always  in  and  out.    The  cabin  was  cold.' 

'  I  left  the  Boy  and  O'Flynn  at  supper-time  and  went  down  to 
the  Little  Cabin  to ' 

'  To  see  what  I  was  doin' — to  spy  on  me.' 

'Well,  all  right — maybe  I  was  spying,  too.  Incidentally  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  the  cabin  was  hot  as  blazes,  and  get  you  to 
come  to  supper.  I  met  Potts  hurrying  up  for  his  grub,  and  I 
said,  "Where's  Mac?  Isn't  he  coming?"  and  your  pardner's 
answer  was  :  "  Oh,  let  him  alone.  He's  got  a  flask  in  his  bunk, 
swillin'  and  gruntin' ;  he's  just  in  hog-heaven." ' 

'  Damn  that  sneak  !' 

'  The  man  he  was  talkin'  about,  Mac,  was  the  man  we  had  all 
built  our  hopes  on.' 

'  I'll  teach  Potts ' 

•  You  can't,  Mac  Potts  has  got  to  die  and  go  to  heaven — 
perhaps  to  hell,  before  he'll  learn  any  good.  But  you're  a  different 
breed.     Teach  MacCann.' 

Mac  suddenly  sat  down  on  the  stool  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

'  The  Boy  hasn't  caught  on,'  said  the  Colonel  presently,  '  but 
he  said  something  this  morning  to  show  he  was  wondering  about 
the  change  that's  come  over  you.' 

'  That  I  don't  split  wood  all  day,  I  suppose,  when  we've  got 
enough  for  a  month.  Potts  doesn't  either.  Why  don't  you  go 
for  Potts  ?' 

'  As  the  Boy  said,  I  don't  care  about  Potts.  It's  Mac  that 
matters.' 

'  Did  the  Boy  say  that  ?*    He  looked  up. 

The  Colonel  nodded. 

'After  you  had  made  that  chimney,  you  know,  you  were  a 
kind  of  hero  in  his  eyes.' 

Mac  looked  away. 

'  The  cabin's  been  cold,'  he  muttered. 

'  We  are  going  to  remedy  that.' 

'  I  didn't  bring  any  liquor  into  camp.  You  must  admit  that  I 
didn't  intend ' 

•  I  do  admit  it.' 

•  And  when  O'Flynn  said  that  about  keeping  his  big  demi-john 
out  of  the  inventory  and  apart  from  the  common  stores,  I  sat  on 
him.' 

'  So  you  did.' 

•  I  knew  it  was  safest  to  act  on  the  ''  medicinal  purposes " 
principle.' 
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'Soitis.' 

'But  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much  of  O'Flvnn      I  m«  fi,.VL- 

when  I  don'!  d  ser^e  i°°  b7™„"l "''  ""'  '"  =t"'  ">"«.  "" 

•IhmTup"," ' '"""'  "^"^  "■'  0"'  '»  *«  i-  •■P-'lo"o„  J- 

thrs?elf'"'?,*i',i'  ^°T  "^ '    The  Colonel  „„„.  i,  off 

Colotli^sin  ler.;en  '^7£ -2ed°°V.'^  =°'^  4-  *^ 

I  What's  that  for  ?' 

•  Don't  you  want  to  seal  it  up?' 

^  I  haven't  got  any  wax.' 

pocluhlo^'i/pteetaS'    ■^^  '=°""'='  P™^-""  -'  »'  W 

wUHL''i,tk''  "Wen"it°n  """''•J"'^  '"°"  "■'  -*  i"  «-* 

the  hammer,  he  dr oVe  The^co",^  °"  ""  """  ">=  """^  "' 
further.  '"'  '=<"''  ''°'"'  '  l^^'er  of  an  inch 

Mlc°';;rfe,Ca"me,alZ?™'fh  ?  If"  ''.  ^''^^  ""*«"  «'«»'• 

"'•  S  f^fid'rf  r  'J' '°"' "'  '"<' '« ""  8eS  Sl"- 

■No    ^^L^t-   "«  K™'"*'''""''    'h«'ll  make  a  capital  setU- 
.ony^p^ncn-catTevI' '""""■  '  '"•"'■•  '='"°°«'-    The^op  „?•«,». 

«ai^Xpt,?more''„"«ko?lhf  a"*  ■?"■"?'•  '""^''<^''  W"-^  ""'  •'» 
1-     mto  tne  ne.  k  of  the  demi-john,  and  apply  the  initialled 


h 
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end  of  the  Colonel's  property.  While  Mac,  without  any  further 
waste  of  words,  was  swinging  the  wicker-bound  tenaptation  up  on 
the  shelf  again,  they  heard  voices. 

'  They're  coming  back,'  says  the  Kentuckian  hurriedly.  •  But 
we've  settled  our  little  account,  haven't  we,  old  man  ?' 

Mac  jerked  his  head  in  that  automatic  fashion  that  with  him 
meant  genial  and  whole-hearted  agreement. 

'  And  if  Potts  or  O'FIynn  want  to  break  that  seal ' 

'I'll  call  'em  down,'  says  Mac  And  the  Colonel  knew  the 
seal  was  safe. 

4>  4>  *  *  * 

•  By-the-by,  Colonel,'  said  the  Boy,  just  as  he  was  turning  in 
that  night,  'I — a — I've  asked  that  Jesuit  chap  to  the  House- 
Warming.' 

'  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?' 
•Yes.' 

•  Well,  you'd  just  better  have  a  talk  with  Mac  about  it.* 

•  Yes.  I've  been  tryin'  to  think  how  I'd  square  Mac.  Of  course, 
I  know  I'll  have  to  go  easy  on  the  raw.' 

'  I  reckon  you  just  will.' 

'  If  Monkey-wrench  screws  down  hard  on  me,  you'll  come  to 
the  rescue,  won't  you,  Colonel  f 

'  No ;  I'll  side  with  Mac  on  that  subject.  Whatever  he  says, 
goes  '" 


I* 


•  Humph  !  /haf  Jesuit's  all  right.' 
Not  a  word  out  of  the  Colonel 


h:' 

if" 
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CHAPTER  III 


TWO  NEW  SPISSIMENS 

^,|Seb»,eb«tt,.  3n  m.mem  Reoiec  muf  ic^  Jeben  frnnen-unb  "  c^  fe„n'  i^ 

^loe  umfaITt  ...  «  tji  ba  nod)  em  (SnbcDen  braufen  fleblichn.  .  .  .         ' 

One  of  the  curious  results  of  what  is  called  wild  life,  is  a  blessed 

release  from  many  of  the  timidities  that  assail  tl  e  efsy  liver  n   he 

uTf.  "r'l"=»tion.    Potts  was  the  only  one  in  the  whfte  camo 

who  had  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  having  to  do  whh  The  na?v^^ 

Ni"hXtS  lhrl[oToir""^'^°' «/^^ 

were  stm  h.rH  o.  •  T^"^'*'  "?'  ^°'*=«^  "P<>"  ^^^  ^oy.  They 
were  stil  hard  at  it,  four  days  after  the  Jc  uit  had  cone  his  wav 
surrounding  the  Big  Cabin  with  a  false  wal^  th«  fina  Tnd 
effectual  barrier  against  Boreas-finishing  touch  Warranted  to 
conv.  a  cabin,  so  cold  that  it  drove  its  inmates  toXnk.  into  a 
d  .  .here  practical  people,  without  cracking  a  dre^  ?oke 
r-     11      y  celebrate  a  House- Warming.  ^ '      ' 

wf.'"     :L°J  -^  '''^ort^ess  of  the  days,  Father  Wills'  suggestion 

made  the  Colonel  determine  to  fill  in  the  soar*.  h^tZ^LJ,  *i!' 
spruce  «ockade.„d  ,he  cabin  witi"  .'SSrof^m.  "SrdosSj 

ine  winter  wore  on,  that  to  this  contrivance  of  tlie  '  fithwZi- 
balonged  a  good  half  of  the  credit  of  th.  Big  CabrHnTfu 
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renown  as  being  the  warmest  spot  on  the  lower  river  that  terrible 
memorable  year  of  the  Klondyke  Rush. 

The  evergreen  wall  with  the  big  stone  chimney  shouldering 
itself  up  to  look  out  upon  the  frozen  highway,  became  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape,  welcome  as  the  weeks  went  on 
to  many  an  eye  wearied  with  long  looking  for  shelter,  and  blinded 
by  the  snow-whitened  waste. 

An  exception  to  what  became  a  rule  was,  of  all  men,  Nicholas. 
When  the  stockade  was  half  done,  the  Prince  and  an  equerry 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  with  the  second  team  the  camp  had 
seen,  the  driver  much  concerned  to  steer  clear  of  the  softened 
snow  and  keep  to  that  part  of  the  river  ice  windswept  and  firm,  if 
roughest  of  ail.  Nicholas  regarded  the  stockade  with  a  cold  and 
beady  eye. 

No,  he  hadn't  time  to  look  at  it.  He  had  promised  to  '  mush.' 
He  wasn't  even  hungry. 

It  did  little  credit  to  his  heart,  but  he  seemed  more  in  haste  to 
le:;ve  his  new  friends  than  the  least  friendly  of  them  would  have 
expected. 

'  Oh,  wait  a  sec.,'  urged  the  deeply  disappointed  Boy.  '  I  wanted 
awf  ly  to  see  how  your  sled  is  made.     It's  better  'n  Father  Wills'.' 

•Humph !'  grunted  Nicholas  scornfully ;  'him  no  got  Innuit  sled. 

'  Mac  and  I  are  goin'  to  try  scon's  the  stockade's  done ' 

'  Goo'-bye,'  interrupted  Nicholas. 

But  the  Boy  paid  no  attention  to  the  word  of  farewell.  He 
knelt  down  in  the  snow  and  examined  the  sled  ca/efully. 

'  Spruce  runners,'  he  called  out  to  Mac,  '  and — ^jee  !  they're 
shod  with  ivory  !  Jee !  fastened  with  sinew  and  wooden  pegs. 
Hey  ?' — looking  up  incredulously  at  Nicholas — '  not  a  nail  in  the 
whole  shebang,  eh  V 

•Nail  ?'  says  Nicholas.  •  Huh,  no  naiU*  as  contemptuously  as 
though  the  Boy  had  saiu  '  bread-cru  ,bs.' 

'  Well,  she's  a  daisy  I     When  you  comin'  back  ?' 

'  Comin'  pretty  quick  ;  goin'  pretty  quick.  Goo'-bye !  Musk  I 
shouted  Nicholas  to  his  companion,  and  the  dogs  got  up  off  their 
haunches. 

But  the  Boy  only  laughed  at  Nicholas's  struggles  to  get  started. 
He  hung  on  to  the  loaded  sled,  examining,  praising,  while  the 
dogs,  after  the  merest  afifectation  of  trying  to  make  a  start,  looked 
round  at  him  over  their  loose  collars  and  grinned  contentedly. 

'  Me  got  to  mush.     Show  nex'  time.     Mush  1' 

'  What's  here  ?'  the  Boy  shouted  through  the  '  mushing  * ;  and 
he  tugged  at  the  goodly  load,  so  neatly  disposed  under  an  c'd 
reindeer-skin  sleeping-bag,  and  lashed  down  with  raw  hide. 
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That  ?    Oh,  that  was  fish. 

'  R-right  y'arre !' 

'  I  reckon  we  just  do  !' 

But  Nicholas  had  other  views. 

of  Ikogif '  ''"— '    «^  ^*^^«d  Ws  body  in  the  direction 

goin- IrsXr  J  '  Set?'  '°'  '"°"''  ''"•=  '°'  *  '^«''^-^-     You 
Nicholas  shook  his  head 
;  Oh  ccu.e  off  the  roof !'  advised  the  Boy  geniallv 

•Trepe^no^^afS^^^^^^^^ 
white  dufferi^  and  can't  cetfish^fhrnn^  u"^^  "  ^'^^  "^-     ^^'re 
it  to  us.'    But  N^as  shook  hurt  ^''!.''^.^-     You  sell  .^;«.  of 
--shoes.  bec^oln^lh^d^^-'dSv^e^t  ^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  -  ^« 

A?i^;°V°^^t''°''/^™P^^^  the  Colonel. 

at  t'cabirhith:^^^^^^^^^  S°'^?  ^^-'^^  -^nt  down.     Up 

that  Nicholas  was  a  dand,  at  drivin/.^'^ '•^- '^^^'"^  ™^"'^-' 
saying  shamelessly:     "^"'^J'  *'  <^"^">g  a  bargain.     He  kept  on 

nuffl°uV°''^  ^'"''«-    '''^'    «h  yes,  me  give  heap  fish.    No 

Eiif  if  fho  »u-.  wasie  tne  commissariat. 

conMV„Ve''f„tchorse„asrorS  t  ""'I'''  ""  "'^^'^ 
Picion  of  them  found  lodgment  f„    J  '  k     ""*  "n«rthy  sus- 

With  the  exception  of  some^S™\^t  ^T."  "'  ""  Prf-M- 

to  be  kept  for'him  4  h'°"ew  frS  ."if,  I'i'  f  ■■,')  '"■«°"'°  """' 

f.J'^tT^^^'"  '°°  "*"  "  '-'  »""•  you.  houK,    How 
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'  We  don't  want  to  cover  him  up.' 

'Humph!  winter  fin'  you  tall  hole.  Winter  come  d^wti-- 
bring  in  snow— drive  fire  out.'  He  shivered  in  anUcipation  of 
what  was  to  happen.     '  Peeluck  1' 

The  white  men  laughed. 

'  What  you  up  to  now?    Where  you  gomg? 

Well  the  fact  was,  Nicholas  had  been  sent  by  his  great  ally, 
the  Father  Superior  of  Holy  Cross,  on  a  mission,  very  important, 

demanding  despatch.  ...         ,    ^,  j  xt:^i,«1o- 

'  Father  Brachet— him  know  him  heap  better  send  Nicholas 

when  him  want  man  go  God-damn  quick.     Me  no  stop— no— 

"°He  drew  on  his  mittens  proudly,  unjarred  by  remembrance  ol 
how  his  good  resolution  had  come  to  griet 

•Where  you  off  to  now?*  ,  ,    „    .        j  u- 

'Me  ketchum  Father  Wills— me  give  letter.'    He  tapped  his 
deerskin-covered  chest.  •  Ketchum  sure  'fore  him  leave  Ikogimeut 
'  You  come  back  with  Father  Wills  V 

Nicholas  nodded.  ,    ,     „       •      j  u 

'  Hooray !  we'll  all  work  like  sixty  !'  shouted  the  Boy,  and  by 
Saturday  (that's  five  sleeps)  we'll  have  the  wall  done  and  the 
house  warm,  and  you  and'— he  caught  himself  up ;  not  thus  m 
public  would  he  break  the  news  to  Mac— 'you U  be  back  m  time 
for  the  big  Blow-Out."  To  clinch  matters,  he  accompanied  Nicholas 
'from  the  cabin  to  the  river  trail,  explaining  :  'You  savvy?  Big 
5reast— all  same  Indian.  Heap  good  grub.  No  Fayer-meetin — 
you  savvy  ?— no  church  this  time.  Big  fire,  big  feed.  All  kinds 
—apples,  shuhg,  bacon— no  cook  him,  you  no  like,  he  added, 
basely  truckling  to  the  Prince's  peculiar  taste. 

Nicholas  rolled  his  single  eye  in  joyful  anticipation,  and 
promised  faithfully  to  grace  the  scene. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

This  was  all  very  fine  .  .  .  but  Father  Wills  1  The  last  thing 
at  night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  the  Boy  looked  the 
problem  in  the  face,  and  devised  now  this,  now  that,  adroit  and 
disarming  fashion  of  breaking  the  news  to  Mac. 

But  it  was  only  when  the  daring  giver  of  invitations  was  safely 
in  bed,  and  Mac  equally  safe  down  in  the  Little  Cabin,  that  it 
seemed  possible  to  broach  the  subject.  He  dev»ed  scenes  in 
which,  airily  and  triumphantly,  he  introduced  Father  Wills,  and 
brought  Mac  to  the  point  of  pining  for  Jesuit  society ;  but  these 
scenes  were  actable  only  under  conditions  of  darkness  and  of 
solitude.  The  Colonel  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter. 
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'  Our  first  business,  as  I  see  it  is  tn  v^^^ 
and  hold  fast  to  a  good  unHtrl/.n^i-     ^^l  ^^^""^  '"  **>«  «mp, 

He  began  even  to  swculate  d^^tl.^  **  ^^^'  .°"  ^""'^^^  Wills, 
chancef  of  tumbUngC  an  ItrZTl  Z  '^^"^^  P"^«'» 
timely  wolf.  But  no,  1  fe  was  nev"ii  S.'  °  ^^'"^  devoured  by  a 
he  could  neither  face  bein^  he  caus^ofTh^^r?  *^^^^*-  ^'' 
camp,  nor  endure  the  thoufh  of  hav?n<,  /•  ^•"',  '^"°"'  '"'^ '" 
him  I-flouted,  and  the  Sle  Hon  '  S/  "  P*"'*^"!*""  g"est-drat 
and  humiliation.  House-Warming  turned  to  failure 

Indeed,  the  case  looked  desDerati»     n«i„  «      j 
before  he  would  apDear— he  flnS  •      P"]^  °"^  ^*y  ^o^e  now 
angry,  leaving  the^C  with  an  Son'f  k? '  '"^  «°off  mounded, 

and  the  House-wSng  tumer?^r^^^^^^     ^"^""^  *S^'°^^  Mac 
wretchedness.  ^       ^'^  '°  *='''"  recrimination  and  to 

ofirtfft  tVi^iptSTot'tTcr^^r  •'^^-^  *•>«  ^°«- 

Mac's  Arctic  heart?  There  T'tm  nZV"  '^'  '^^*  °^  "^J''"« 
Since  there  was  <!n  1;^!  w!  *'"'i'"«  course  untried. 

announced  thatTe   SouLht  ieV°  *^°  '°  *^"  ""^'^^d^.  ^^e  Boy 
Gun  in  hand  and  grub  "n^^^^^^^   f^  "P  ^^.'^e  hill  for  a  tramp^ 

trump-card.  If  hlcouJd^S'  K  '"^''^''^^  ""^  »°  P^^y  his  la^t 
beast  for  the  colt'ctLn    the  e  ias^"?ni '^  or 

might  Mac  not  go  if  one  da'„g,e5  ^g  i  hKh  ^°'''l''  '!"«*^« 
a  golden-tipped  emperor  eoose  HrifdT-  ■  ^''^  Priceless  bait  of 
flecked  snow  ?  OrX  knoXJS  ""  "?!.P^"^^  '""^  "{  rose- 
^^^mytoplaythepIrtofawhS^  Mac  would  not  trust  a  Xma 
some  such  heaVenly  ^eie„m  S^'^  ""^'i-^^  P^**^'^  ?  Failing 
the  Boy  should  fare  th!  ?^   '  ■        V^  "^^'''"g  for  >t  but  that 

Father  vff^:rw,%rcrfL°'thT?f  'r-  *°  •"-'  '''^ 

wasn't  fair  to  l«»t  him  L        confess  the  humiliating  truth     It 

Visions^Le  of  m'c  receTvlntT's^'^^^^^^  ^"<^  fi"dl^ 

with  the  greeting    'There  ^nn  t  ^'"^  ^1^  ^^y*^"™  missionary 
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'  Struck  it  rich  r 

'  Don't  give  me  any  chin-music,  boys ;  give  me  tea.  I'm  dog- 
tired.' 

But  when  Mac  got  up  first,  as  usual,  to  go  down  to  the  Little 
Cabin  to  'wood  up '  for  the  night,  'I'll  walk  down  with  you,'  says 
the  Boy,  though  it  was  plain  he  was  dead-beat. 

He  helped  to  revive  the  failing  fire,  and  then,  dropping  on  the 
section  of  sawed  wood  that  did  duty  for  a  chair,  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  a  deal  of  tugging  he  pulled  '  the  sort  o'  stone '  out  of 
the  pocket  of  his  duck  shooting-jacket. 

'See  that?'  He  held  the  thing  tightly  clasped  in  his  two  red, 
chapped  hands. 

Mack  bent  down,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  faint  flame  flicker. 

'What  is  it  i** 

'  Piece  o'  tooth.' 

'  By  the  Lord  Harry !  so  it  is.'  He  took  the  thing  nearer  the 
faint  light     •  Fossil  I     Where'd  you  get  it  ?* 

'Over  yonder — by  a  little  frozen  river.' 

'  How  far  ?    Any  more  ?    Only  this  ?' 

The  Boy  didn't  answer.  He  went  outside,  and  returned  in- 
stantly, lugging  in  something  brown  and  whitish,  weather-stained, 
unwieldy. 

•  I  dropped  this  at  the  door  as  I  came  along  home.  Thought 
it  might  do  for  the  collection.' 

Mac  stared  with  all  his  eyes,  and  hurriedly  lit  a  candle.  The 
Boy  dropped  exhausted  on  a  ragged  bit  of  burlap  by  the  bunks. 
Mac  knelt  down  opposite,  pouring  liberal  libation  of  candle- 
grease  on  the  uncouth,  bony  mass  between  them. 

'  Part  of  the  skull  I'  he  rasped  out,  masking  his  ecstasy  as  well 
as  he  could. 

•  Mastodon  ?'  inquired  the  Boy. 
Mac  shook  his  head. 

'  I'll  bet  my  boots,'  says  Mac,  'it's  an  Ehphas primigenius ;  and 
if  I'm  right,  it's  "a  find,"  young  man.  Where'd  you  stumble  on 
him  ?' 

'  Over  yonder.'  The  Boy  leaned  his  head  against  the  lower  bunk. 

'  Where  ?' 

•  Across  the  divide.  The  bones  have  been  dragged  up  on  to 
BOme  rocks.    I  saw  the  end  of  a  tusk  stickin'  up  out  of  the  snow,  and 

I  scratched  down  till  I  found '     He  indicated  the  trophy 

between  them  on  the  flcor. 

'Tusk?    How  long?' 
'  'Bout  nine  feet' 

•  We'll  go  and  get  it  to-morrow.' 
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No  answer  from  the  Boy 
'  Early,  hey  r  '' 

"p.     But  the  Boy  was^^^tTred  to  ,b?th'r '^r-u  ^^^  >°°''«d 

I  wonder  if  you'll  do  some  hlng  fo?  i  '^^  ^'8  «^^  «"y  longer. 

snkmg  heart  Mac's  sharp  upHsiLfomih  "^  T^'"*^^^  ^"h  a 

It  was  not  I'ke  any  other  mortawfaduT'^^  worshipful  attitude. 

.'JXJ'aj's  your  game?' 

laid  his  chapped  hands  on  th^  Jh    L^  Pp^^'J'  °   ^he  thing.'    He 
himself  up  on  his  legs  '  '*^^  ^"*^  °^  '^^  bunk  and  pul^d 

the  ?ot:'^  ^°"'  «-^  ''  -Peated  Mac  sternly,  as  the  Boy  reached 
'What's  the  good  o'  talUn'v  « 

^^^would  be  toIeryt':at:out.''',r'l^°  "•  •'"^  ^bat  I'd 
row  ,f  Father  Wills  hapwns?n^r.K    Si*'"^"  ^  '"^'^  "P  a  hell  of  a 
M.>ic  jerked  his  set  faS  fir.  rV^^  House-Warmin'. '  °'  * 

and  he.  without  wa?ting%f 'J^e  S.'°''''^'  ''''  fossil-finder; 
heavily  footed  it  back  to  the  %  CabS'^  ^  °P*^"'^  '^^  <J°°'.  and 

Bofh^adTaTSf  gtfh^ranT^  ^^^^'^^-^  ^e  hetrd  that  the 

gone  off  on  somefrtp  a  ^b    ^Sa^  "'  ^'h'  "^"^'  ^''"«.  ^^^ -^ 

O  Flynn  came  in  wJfK  »  J  •     .     ^^*  *"<i  mused, 
breakfa'st  shivering!     ""^  *  '^"PP'°«  '^"^l^et.  and  sat  down  to 
Which  way 'd  he  go?* 
The  Boy?    Downriver.' 

0'F[;nn'was'surf°R^^;'?^^'^'^^^' 
i"  the  faint  light  he'd  seen  "fhi'p"  ^^'^^  '°  ^he  water-hole  and 

•'W^likealareb'hrd^eX^ntt^"^       '^'  ^^^ 
Goin-  to  meet  .  .  .  a  .         M^l"; '''^  ^^^a'^  mission.' 
Reckon  so'  saiH  fi,^  ^*,'  ■'^'cholas?' 
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•  Did  you  know  he'd  discovered  a  fossil  elephant  ?• 
•No.' 

•  Well,  he  has.     I  must  light  out,  too,  and  have  a  look  at  it' 

•  Do  J  it'll  be  a  cheerful  sort  of  House- Warming  with  one  of  you 
off  scouring  the  country  for  more  blisters  and  chilblains,  and 
another  huntin'  antediluvian  elephants.'  The  Colonel  spoke  with 
uncommon  irascibility.  The  great  feast-day  had  certainly  not 
dawned  propitiously. 

When  breakfast  was  done  Mac  left  the  Big  Cabin  without  a 
word;  but,  instead  of  going  over  the  divide  across  the  treeless 
snow-waste  to  the  little  frozen  river,  where,  turned  up  to  the  pale 
northern  dawn,  were  lying  the  bones  of  a  beast  that  had  trampled 
tropic  forests,  in  that  other  dawn  of  the  Prime,  the  naturalist, 
running  his  back  on  Elephas  primigenius,  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  Boy  down  the  great  river  towards  Ikogimeut. 

41  *  <t>  4^  * 

On  the  low  left  bank  of  the  Yukon  a  little  camp.  On  one  side, 
a  big  rock  hooded  with  snow.  At  right  angles,  drawn  up  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  two  sleds  covered  with  reindeer-skins  held  down 
by  stones.  In  the  comer  formed  by  the  angle  of  rocks  and  sleds, 
a  small  A-tent  vsry  stained  and  old.  Burning  before  it  on  a 
hearth  of  greenwood,  a  little  fire  struggling  with  a  veering  wind. 

Mac  had  seen  from  far  off  the  faint  blue  banners  of  smoke 
blowing  now  right,  now  left,  then  tossed  aloft  in  the  pallid  sun- 
shine. He  looked  about  sharply  for  the  Boy,  as  he  had  been 
doing  this  two  hours.  There  was  the  Jesuit  bending  over  the 
fire,  bettering  the  precarious  position  of  a  saucepan  that  insisted 
on  sitting  lop-sided,  looking  down  into  the  heart  of  coals. 
Nicholas  was  holding  up  the  tent-flap. 

'  Hello  1  How  do !'  he  sang  out,  recognising  Mac.  The  priest 
glanced  up  and  nodded  pleasantly.  Two  Indians,  squatting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  scrambled  away  as  the  shifting  wind 
brought  a  cloud  of  stifling  smoke  into  their  faces. 

'  Where's  the  Boy  ?'  demanded  Mac,  arresting  the  stampede. 

Nicholas's  dog-driver  stared,  winked,  and  wiped  his  weeping, 
smoke-reddened  eyes. 

'  Is  he  in  there  ?*    Mac  looked  towards  the  tent 

Andrew  nodded  between  coughs. 

•  What's  he  doing  in  there  ?    Call  him  out,'  ordered  Mac. 

•  He  no  walk.' 

Mac's  hard  face  took  on  a  look  of  cast-iron  tragedy. 
The  wind,  veering  round  again,  had  brought  the  last  words  to 
the  priest  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
'  Oh,  it'll  be  all  right  by-and-by,'  he  said  cheerfully. 
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delayed!!^'    ^°' *=°Jd  and  general  weaknc.    That's  why  we 
asS;^lt"tS:?&rra'.r;*  ^K^^^  ?-  '-»>«  ten,  and 

glowered  astonUhed  af  he"pDa?Sar'^  'T"^}''  «"<^  "  ^ 
teeth  opened,  smilingrto  ^TaTrJ'^^T"' •  ^""  °'  «'^«""°« 
'  Farva  !'  '^         ^"^  '"*"  voice : 

You^'^earEjg^'h'f"'''^"'<^^^'%     'WhCreyouP    Hey? 

earTh%t:i,:r:g^j;  '' M^rSid'T  ".''^">  ^-  -  —  on 
lost  in  thought.  Presem?v  th^f  °,? *"  w^  *^°*"  «^  "•  seeming 
about  feebly  Snder  ZZtV^iZts^'^T^  Z'"^''-  ^''"^^'^^ 
out  Its  arms.  The  mites  J  h.1^^  !,  '  ^"*^'  ^''^^'"8  "self,  held 
mad^  ineffectual  ciStches  "^^  ^"""'^  ^'  »>•«  «I«ve  and 

the  hufi  tS"nro"u?ofTt°s  tarmZlf"  ?»*°"«'^«»ent  Mac  lifted 
seemed,  e.en^o  his  in  ^er  ence  t  £  Tn.' T '"'T*''"' *"d 
though  the  beaded  moccLins  ^n  ^^  tan^e^^nt't'd' 

'wffi^r'rSaU^ttiSV"  ^KnJ  T""'''  '^  -<»  «-%• 
extraordinary  that  he  S,n,L  u      ^^^^^^^  struck  him  as  verv 

extremely  X4.^g1rwo,ld^^  '^^  '='^''^' ^d  K 

him.  Clutching  the  sLll  mo  L  aikS' he  7  Vf  ^""^^^ 
furs  preparatory  to  getting  rid  wiThnm  ^^i  V?  ^"™bled  with  the 
While  he  was  sLigtteninY  K.n«  Fafh^  W  n'  """'""'  ^"^d^"' 
flap,  smoking  saucepan  in  hand  Th.  f^  .  ^?'  ^PP^a^ed  at  the 
the  child  it  began  to  cough  ^  ""''^"^  *^«  *=o'd  air  struck 

'  Ob,    you   mustn't   do  ♦'        '  saiH   fK^       • 

expected  severity.  'KavuK  m,!^  i;  ■  ^u^!^  '°  ^^'^  ^^^h  un- 
Down  on  the  floor  weil  fL^  '^  '"  ^^<^  ^"^  J^eep  warm  ' 
away  from  the  su?pri!e3  Mac  aK^",  ^'^^  ^"^"^  wa?  caught 
round  the  small  shrunken  Sy  thai  th.r/""  '°  "^^^'j'  6*'hered 
visible  but  the  wistful  yeJowfJce  and  o     '''•'  °"'"  '"^''^  "°'hing 

^lu^S^^-.^^ -!t?-^  ^^^^'  '''  '--' 

proceeded  fofeeVKawi'ou"of1h''  '  ^''"^"  ^'  ^^e  newcomer, 
at  each  spoonful  befor^tlmt^ter^nT"''^'''  '"'""'"^  ''^°^°"»^J^ 
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'He's  pretty  nunt-v,'  commented  Mac.  'Where'd  you  finr' 
him  ?• 

'  In  a  little  village  up  on  the  Kuskoquim.  Kaviak's  an  Esqui- 
maux from  Norton  Sound,  aren't  you,  Kaviak?"  But  the  child 
was  wholly  absorbed,  t  seemid,  in  swallowin::  and  staring  at  Mac. 
'His  family  came  up  ib*?re  fr.  m  the  coast  in  a  bidarra  only  l.st 
summer — all  dead  no  Evcybody  else  in  the  village — and  th-  re 
isn't  but  a  handful — all  i'i  ng  a  id  all  hungry.  I  was  trampin"  across 
an  igloo  there  a  coupi'  -  f  d..-";  ago,  and  I  heard  a  strange  little! 
muffled  sound,  mor<i  li;  c  a  n.-  red  rabbit  than  anything  else  Buti 
the  Indian  with  me  sid  no,  e\.rybody  who  had  lived  tht  re  wa$ 
dead,  and  he  was  Ur  hurryaig  >n.  They're  superstitic  s,  yoq 
know,  about  a  plat  c'  w  r  .•  ,  ;,|.i  ha\  died.  But  I  crawled  in, 
and  found  this  litth  t'ung  iynim  in  a  bundle  of  rags  with  it  hands 
bound  and  dried  grass  stuffed  m  -'s  niouth.  It  was  too  weak  to 
stir  or  do  more  than  occasiunaliy  '  raak  that  muffled  noise  that 
I'd  heard  coming  up  through  the  :-:noke-hole.' 

'  What  you  gom'  to  do  with  him  ?' 

'  Well,  I  hardly  know.  The  Si:,  rs  will  look  after  him  for  a 
while,  if  I  get  him  there  alive.' 

'  Why  shouldn't  you  ?" 

Kaviak  supplied  the  answer  straightway  by  choking  and  falling 
into  an  appalling  fit  of  coughing. 

'  I've  got  some  stuff  that'll  be  good  for  that,'  saiJ  Mac,  thinking 
of  his  medicine-chest.  •  I'll  give  you  b  jrae  when  we  gel  back  to 
camp.' 

The  priest  nodded,  taking  Mac's  unheard  of  ci'  i!ity  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

'  The  ice  is  very  rough  ;  the  jolting  makes  him  cough  awfully.' 
The  Jesuit  ha*^!  fastened  his  eyes  on  M<t  s  woollen  muffler,  which  had 
been  loosened  during  the  ministering  tu  '  .aviak  and  had  dropped 
on  .  .  ground.    'Do  you  need  that  scarl.-  he  asked,  as  though  he 
suspected  Mac  of  wearing  it  for  show.     'Because  if  you  didn' 
you  could  wrap  it  round  Kaviak  while  I  help  the  men  strik 
camp.'    And    without   waiting   to  see  how  his  suggestion  v   > 
received,    he    caught   up    the    saucepan,   lifted    the    flap,    &ud 
vanished. 

'  Farva,'  remarked  Kaviak,  fixing  melancholy  eyes  on  Mac 

'  I  ain't  your  father,'  mi  .terec  th.  gcntlemar  so  addressed.  He 
picked  up  his  scarf  and  hung  it  round  his  owr   neck. 

'  Farva  !'  insisted  Kaviak.    They  looked  ;>'  each  other. 

'You  cold?  That  it,  hey  ?*  Mac  knelt  d(  and  pulled  awav 
the  furs.  'God  bless  me!  you  only  got  thi  ae  ra  ,  on  ?  God 
bless  me !'    He  pulled  otf  his  muffler  and  *      >d  the  child  ;i  i' 
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E.,jum,au     bore        ertain  w^.n;,:!  ''(.""''«  the  yellow  Ii«Ie 

ad.^ablc  uella  i.o..ia  in,,     r^B,.  ---blance  to  one  of  [he 
exerti.ig  a  greater  prt  sure  t         h.    r         ^T''  '""^^J'  -ands 

remonstrant  W.in:,  an,  'Z        ^^-     ^^ 

Oh,   >hl     Tootigi    ? 


T'le  morsel  m. 
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e  rei« 

"i  wit! 
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'  Mac  hastily,  as 
ers  were  under- 
andage  till  the 


nstant  with  Kaviak  on  his  shoulder. 


though  not     .!y  En~gh 

standed  of  i,,viak      i 

iK-rsei  a>  roB    ated 

'  icnom  car  ^e  in  t 
pa'      them  '         in  tj. 
the  Church      ^,    nd 
the  >  nt. 

'VV  here's  the  r?o= 
t'lat's  with  us.  y^ 
Sunday  md  brough 

Nich      s  paust  d 

'  Kaio    , — no  g. 

'    ou  not  St 

•  No.     He  

h      ^^'^     e  canvas  to  the  stak^r    f   ""°°'ng  the  last  fastening 

^t,  ""led^'^S  '-<^4  S^Fathir  w"  "7^"  i?^>'  -"on' 
,     '"  ,  ''^'^      "ffler   to  the  eyes  s  in  Jn^l'     '^°«''  ^^^'^^^  lying 

-'-e  the  Lll  ^^^"^^y^  at  Mac.     '  Fatva  '  .ij?-    *'°"''^"' 

^«  gn.K'.'nd"™*  ";V'''  *■«""  ^»"i/  of  the  driw. 

"""«' °°«  ""  &o«cd  .,  hi^ 

ii  wa«  curious  that  the 
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child  seemed  not  to  mind  these  menacing  looks,  not  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

By-and-by  the  order  of  march  was  disturbed. 

Kaviak's  right  runner,  catching  at  some  obstacle,  swerved  and 
sent  the  sled  bumping  along  on  its  side,  the  small  head  of  the 
passenger  narrowly  escaping  the  ice.  Mac  caught  hold  of  the 
single-tree  and  brought  the  racing  dogs  to  an  abrupt  halt.  The 
priest  and  he  righted  the  sled,  and  Mac  straddling  it,  tucked  m 
a  loosened  end  of  fur.  When  all  was  again  in  running  order, 
Mac  was  on  the  same  side  as  Father  Wills.  He  still  wore  that 
look  of  dour  ill-temper,  and  especially  did  he  glower  at  the 
unfortunate  Kaviak,  seized  with  a  fresh  fit  of  coughing  that  filled 
the  round  eyes  with  tears.  . 

'  Don't  you  get  kind  o'  tired  listenin'  to  that  noise  ?    Suppose 

I  was  to  carry— just  for  a  bit This  is  the  roughest  place  on 

the  trail.  Hi !  Stop !'  he  called  to  Andrew.  The  priest  had 
said  nothing ;  but  divining  what  Mac  would  be  at,  he  helped  him 
to  undo  the  raw-hide  lashing,  and  when  Kaviak  was  withdrawn 
he  wrapped  one  of  the  lighter  fiir  things  round  him. 

It  was  only  when  Mac  had  marched  off,  glowering  still,  and 
sternly  refusing  to  meet  Kaviak's  tearful  but  grateful  eyes— it  was 
only  then,  bending  over  the  sled  and  making  fast  the  furs,  that 
Father  Wills,  all  to  himself,  smiled  a  little.  .     ,  •  i 

It  wasn't  until  they  were  in  sight  of  the  smoke  from  the  Little 
Cabin  that  Mac  slackened  his  pace.  He  had  never  for  a  moment 
found  the  trail  so  smooth  that  he  could  return  his  burden  to  the 
sled.  Now,  however,  he  allowed  Nicholas  and  the  priest  to  catch 
up  with  him. 

'You  carry  him  the  rest  of  the  way,'  he  commanded,  and  set 
his  burden  in  Nicholas's  arms.  Kaviak  was  ill-pleased,  but  Mac, 
falling  behind  with  the  priest,  stalked  on  with  eyes  upon  the 

ground.  •  .    u 

'  I've  got  a  boy  of  my  own,'  he  jerked  out  presently,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  accounts  confidentially  for  some  weakness. 

'  Really  !'  returned  the  priest ;  '  they  didn't  tell  me.' 

'  I  haven't  told  them  yet.' 

•Oh,  all  right' 

•  Why  is  he  called  that  heathen  name  ?' 

'  Kaviak  ?  Oh,  it's  the  name  of  his  tribe.  His  people  belong 
to  that  branch  of  the  Innuits  known  as  Kaviaks.' 

'  Humph  1  Then  he's  only  Kaviak  as  I'm  MacCann.  I  sup- 
pose you've  christened  him  ?' 

'Well,  not  yet— no.  What  shall  we  call  him?  What's  your 
boy's  name  ?' 


,'i 
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or^^^^l^^^o^^il^  ^"^  Mac  said.  «  " 

chances  if  he's%otrt?fi£rth?h,»r"'-  ^  ^^  ""«'  ^ave 
course,  some  boys  afn'  worth  bo^h^Sn  *  k  "  ^^"^'  ^"™''-  Of 
wen  beseems  JhavrLrerhlgth?..*'^^^^    ^"^  "^^  ^f- 

hanJt'ow/rdl  I^e  c^a^r '^t'st^^^^^^^^  ^-i-^^ed  his 

stand  alone-but  I've^^;/  to^trlJ!  v  '™P°«a«  to  men-who 
lifted  his  head,  and  frfwned  S,„h''  "'\°^"'"  y°"^^-'  He 
of  the  Klondyke;  thiS  hunS  ^-i'"  '^^  «^"^'^1  direction 
chance,'  he  added  bSf?oh?ms^?f  ™l'?f  '"'^-  '^^'^  ""^  °"« 
Bob  and  me.  "^  ducation  ^i  ;'•«  ^*  J"^*"^  everything  to 
thunder.'  '^ucation,    scientific    education,    costs    like 

,'^n  the  United  States?' 
to  bl  thorSigh^'^  ''"'  '"^  ^°y  ^°  ^''^  °ld  <^o"ntry.    I  want  Bob 
•"How'^^dSfh!:^?^'  '"^  ^"-^  -perceptibly. 

indi&nce".' ""  °'^  "^  '^'  ^^^^S^^^^''    Mac  spoke  with  calculated 
'  Six  or  thereabouts  !>• 

•Of°4!rrsl''°'*''^-    B"^  he's  bigger—.' 
Ftt"her\vill?°  Z?^ -1^-^*^'^  «°*  »  '°t  in  hi™-' 

out  w°?h  pincers''.' thffe'.^^'  ""'^  *^  '^  **>«  ^°rd»  were  dragged 

vepfwelK^AnTl-ran^aU'lo^h™^^^^^  "^^-^'^"'^  I«°^"^ 
I'ckin'-ar,d  never  wem  back.^    S  ^k™^.*"  *  ''"^^  chap-after  a 

n.ake  a  success  of-thatW  bo?"'  '''''^'  ^^'^  ^^"«  ^  '"^'^  to 

'  Whv  ?h5^5'«^«  y^^"  wi".  if  you  feel  like  that' 

on  the  sled ^^  ^'  ■"  'Mnder?— he'j  put  Um  kid  badk 

<«  S  Jol,°'.h."«'„ro;i!:?.  •«  ««•■  «  -■    But  they  w.„  toU 
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'No;  I  meant  to  stop;  Just  tell  your  friends  so,"  said  the  un- 
suspecting Father ;  '  but  with  a  sick  child ' 

'  What  can  you  do  for  him  that  we  can't?  And  »o  break  the 
journey  may  make  a  big  difference.  We've  got  some  condensed 
milk  left — and ' 

'  Ah  yes,  but  we  are  more  aci.ustomed  to— it's  hardly  fair  to 
burden  a  neighbour.     No,  we'll  be  getting  oa' 

'  If  those  fellers  up  there  make  a  row  about  your  bringing  in  a 

ungster ' — he  thrust  out  his  jaw—'  they  can  settle  the  account 
I've  got  to  do  something  for  that  cough  before  the  kid 
goes  on.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  priest ;  and  so  wily  are  these  Jesuits  that  he 
never  once  mentioned  that  he  was  himself  a  qualified  doctor  in 
full  and  regular  practice.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  finished 
stockade  and  the  great  chimney,  wearing  majestically  its  floating 
plume  of  smoke. 

'  Hi !'  Mac  called  between  his  hands  to  the  Indians,  who  had 
gone  some  distance  ahead.  '  Hi !'  He  motioned  them  back  up  the 
hill  trail. 

O'Flynn  had  come  out  of  the  Little  Cabin,  and  seemed  to  be 
laboriously  trundling  something  along  the  footpath.  He  got  so 
excited  when  he  heard  the  noise  .ind  saw  the  party  that,  inadver- 
tently, he  let  his  burden  slide  down  the  icy  slope,  bumping  and 
bouncing  clumsily  from  one  impediment  to  another. 

'  Faith,  look  at  'im  1  Sure,  that  fossle  can't  resthrain  his  j  /  i 
seein'  ye  back.  Mac,  it's  yer  elephant.  I  was  takin'  him  in  to 
the  sate  of  honour  be  the  foir.  We  thought  it  'ud  be  a  pleasant 
surprize  fur  ye.  Sure,  ye'r  more  surprized  to  see  'im  leppin' 
down  the  Iiill  to  meet  ye,  like  a  rale  Irish  tarrier.' 

Mac  was  angry,  and  didn't  conceal  the  fact.  As  he  ran  to 
stop  the  thing  before  it  should  be  dashed  to  pieces,  the  priest 
happened  to  gkiii;e  back,  and  saw  coming  slowly  along  the  river 
trail  a  solitary  figure  that  seemed  to  make  its  way  with  difficulty. 

'  It  looks  as  though  yuu'd  have  more  than  you  bargained  for  at 
the  House-Warming,'  he  said. 

O'Flynn  came  down  the  hill  babbling  like  a  brook. 

*  Good-day  to  ye,  Father.  The  blessin's  o'  Heaven  on  ye  fur 
not  kapin'  us  starvin'  anny  longer.  There's  Potts  been  swearin', 
be  this  and  be  that,  that  yourself  and  the  little  diwle  wudn't  be  at 
the  Blow-Out  at  ahl,  at  ahL' 

•  You  mean  the  Boy  hasn't  come  back  i**  called  out  Mac  He 
leaned  EUphas  primigenius  against  a  tuft  of  willow  banked  round 
with  iDow,  and  turned  gloomily  as  if  to  go  back  down  the  river 
again. 


mmm^im.^ 
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•Who's  this?'   They  all  stood  and  watched  the  limping  traveller. 
Why  ,t's-of  course.     I  didn't  know  him  with  that  thing  tied 
over  his  cap ;'  and  Mac  went  to  meet  him. 

The  Boy  bettered  his  pace. 

•  How  did  I  miss  you  ?'  demanded  Mac. 
fhi^f''  fl^   ^^^  5°^'  1''°'''"^  '''^^"  mischievous.    'I  can't 

S  in^T/lMrPP^"^"*  °V^^  """^  ^°'^"'  ""'^^^  y'^"  passed  when 
Id  gone  uph.1  a  piece  after  some  tracks.  I  was  lyin'  under  the 
bluff  a  few  miles  down  when  you  came  back,  and  you— well  I 
lontJ  thought  you  seemed  to  have  your  hands  full.'  Mac 
Bo™^  ff  don't-you-try-to-chaff-me-sir.  'Besides.'  the 
Boy  jent  on,    I  couldn't  cover  the  ground  like  you  and  Father 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you?' 

'  W^'llT^'"'  *°  ^°^^  *^°"*'    '^"*  '^^  ^^^^'  ^'**^-' 

•Soon 's  I  can  walk  I'll  go  and  get  you  the  rest  o'  that  elephant.' 

wahed7orX"?nr''^  T^  ''"  't^S°'  "P  ^°  '^^  "^'^^^S'  ''ho  had 
7n!f  ^°^. 'he  Indians  to  come  back,  and  had  unpacked  Kaviak 
to  spare  him  the  jolting  uphill.  "^»v»« 

K„?ir\')"  J'f^  screaming  with  excitement  as  he  saw  that  the 
bundle  Nicholas  nv^s  carrying  had  a  head  and  two  round  eyes. 

whJl;;it;Kt?np'^^^^  Whafsthat?     Man  alive. 

•That.'  answered   Mac  with  a  proprietarv   air,   «is   a    little 
Esquimaux  boy.  and  I'm  bringing  him  in  to  doctor  his  cold.' 
Glory  be  !    An  Esquimer  I     And  wid  a  cowld  !     Sure  he  can 

Ma"l"?^th  r/h""^T'";-  '^^"'  ^'^"^  *  boss  co?ecS" 
satUfiL  •?•  ^  ^"u^  ^^^  J^*''  A"<i  'ne  thinkin'  ye'd  be 
satisfied  wid  yer  elephunt  Not  him.  be  the  Siven  1  It's  an 
Esquimer  he  must  have  to  finish  off  his  collection,  wan  wid  the 

S  o.'^k""  'ru^ir}"'''  ^^^^'  ^"d  '^o  «ye^  that  goes  snappin' 
through  ye  like  black  torpeders.     Two  spissimens  in  wan  day ! 

Iw^J'^'Tu  J'^Tl^'^^''  Mac.     Why.  musha,  child,  if  T  don' 
think  yer  the  dandy  Spissimea  o'  the  lot  1* 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE     BLOW-OUT 

'How  good  it  is  to  invite  men  to  the  pleasant  feast.' 

Comfortable  as  rock  fireplace  and  stockade  made  the  cabin 
now,  the  Colonel  had  been  feeling  all  that  morning  that  the 
official  House- Warming  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  Neveriheless, 
as  he  was  cook  that  week,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  treat 
altogether  lightly  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Feast.  There  would 
probably  be  no  guests.  Even  their  own  little  company  would 
likely  be  incomplete ;  but  there  was  to  be  a  spread  that  afternoon, 
•  anyways.' 

Even  ha.^.  the  Colonel  needed  any  keeping  up  to  the  mark,  the 
office  would  have  been  cheerfully  undertaken  by  O'Flynn  or  by 
Potts,  for  whom  interest  in  the  gustatory  aspect  of  the  occasion 
was  wholly  undimmed  by  the  threatened  absence  of  Mac  and  the 
•little  divvle.' 

*  There'll  be  the  more  for  us,'  said  Potts  enthusiastically. 
O'Flynn's  argument  seemed  to  halt  upon  a  reservation.     He 

looked  over  the  various  contributions  to  the  feast,  set  out  on  a 
board  in  front  of  the  water-bucket,  and,  '  It's  mate  I'm  wishin' 
fur,'  says  he. 

•  We've  got  fish.' 

'That's  only  mate  on  Fridays.  We've  had  fish  fur  five  days 
stiddy,  an'  befure  that,  bacon  three  times  a  day  wid  sivin  days  to 
the  week,  an'  not  enough  bacon  aether,  begob,  whin  all's  said  and 
done  !  Not  enough  to  be  fillin',  and  plenty  to  give  us  the  scurrvy. 
May  the  divil  dance  on  shorrt  rations !' 

'No  scurvy  in  this  camp  for  a  while  yet,'  said  the  Colonel, 
throwing  some  heavy  objects  into  a  pan  and  washing  them 
vigorously  round  and  round. 

'  Pitaties !'  O'Flynn's  eyes  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  rare  food. 
'  Ye've  hoarded  'em  too  long,  man  ;  they're  sprouted.' 
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'That  won't  prevent  you  hoggin'  more'n  your  share,  I'll  bet.' 
said  Potts  pleasantly. 

•  I  don't  somehow  like  wasting  the  sprouts,'  observed  the 
Colonel  anxiously.  'It's  such  a  wonderful  sight— something 
growing.'  He  had  cut  one  pallid  slip,  and  held  it  tenderly 
between  knife  and  thumb. 

'  Waste  'em  with  scurvy  staring  us  in  the  face  ?  Should  think 
not.    Mix  'em  with  cold  potaters  in  a  salad.' 

'  No.     Make  slumguUion,'  commanded  O'Flynn. 

•What's  that  ?  quoth  the  Colonel. 

'Be  the  Siven  !  I  only  wonder  I  didn't  think  of  it  befure. 
Arre  ye  listening,  Kentucky?  Ye  take  lots  o'  wathur,  an'  if  ye 
want  it  rich,  ye  take  the  wathur  ye've  boiled  pitaties  or  cabbage 
m— a  vegetable  stock,  ye  mind— and  ye  add  a  little  flour,  salt,  and 
pepper,  an'  a  tomater  if  ye're  in  New  York  or  'Frisco,  and  ye  boil 
al  that  together  with  a  few  fish-bones  or  bacon-rin's  to  make  it 
rale  tasty.' 

•Yes— well?* 

'  Well,  an'  that's  slumgullion.' 

'Don't  sound  heady  enough  for  a  "Blow-Out,"'  said  the 
Colonel.     *  We'll  sober  up  on  slumgullion  to-morrow.' 

'Anyhow,  it's  mate  I'm  wishin'  fur,'  sighed  O'Flynn,  subsiding 
among  the  tm-ware.  '  What's  the  good  o'  the  little  divvle  and  his 
thramps,  ,f  he  can't  bring  home  a  burrud,  or  so  much  as  the  scut 
IV  a  rabbit  furr  the  soup  ?* 

'  Well,  he's  contributed  a  bottle  of  California  apricots,  and  we'll 
nave  boiled  rice.' 

'  An'  punch,  glory  be !' 

'Y-yes,'  answered  the  Colonel.  'I've  been  thinkin'  a  good 
deal  about  the  punch.'  * 

'  So's  myself,'  said  O'Flynn  frankly ;  but  Potts  looked  at  the 
Lolonel  suspiciously  through  narrowed  eyes, 

bowI!l!!^'^  ''^'^  ""'^  ^^''^'^^  '^^'  ^"'^  ^  propose  to  brew  a  mUd 

'To  hell  with  your  mild  bowls  r 

'  A  good  enough  punch,  sah,  but  one  that— that— a— well,  that 
the  whole  kit  and  boodle  of  us  can  drink.  Indians  and  every- 
body, you  know  .  .  .  Nicholas  and  Andrew  may  turn  up  I 
want  you  two  fellas  to  suppoht  me  about  this.  There  are 
TnTf  ?^.'^',  '^^'-he  had  laid  a  hand  on  Potts'  shoulder 
and  fixed  OFlynnwilh  his  eye— '  and '-speaking  very  solemnly 
^bect'  °^"  ^^'^  genUemen  that  need  mo'  said  on  the 

Whereupon,  having  cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet,  he 
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turned  decisively  and  stirred  the  mush-pot  with  a  magnificent  air 
and  a  newly-whittled  birch  stick. 

To  give  the  Big  Cabin  an  aspect  of  solid  luxury,  they  had 
spread  the  Boy's  old  buffalo  'ribe'  on  the  floor,  and  as  the 

rt'i?^"i^-.T%°!!-^°u'-  ^".^  ^'^^y""  ""^^^  o"^  °f  t^o  expeditions 
to  the  Little  Cabin  bringing  back  selections  out  of  Mac's  hoard 
to  decorate  the  banque.-hall.'  as  they  said.  On  the  last  trip 
Potts  refused  to  accompany  his  pardner-no,  it  was  no  good 
Mac  evidently  wouldn't  be  back  to  see,and  the  laugh  would  be 
on  them  'takm'  so  much  trouble  for  nothin'.'  And  O'Flynn 
TlSad  ^°  ^"''^''  ^°^  *^'""^'  ^""^  ^^^°  absurdly  postponed 

When  the  door  opened  the  next  time,  it  was  to  admit  Mac. 
Nicholas  with  Kaviak  in  his  arms.  O'Flynn  gesticulating  like  a 
windmill,  and,  last  of  all.  the  Boy.  s       «=  a 

Kaviak  was  formally  introduced,  but  Instead  of  responding  to 
his  hosts  attentions,  the  only  thing  he  seemed  to  care  about,  or 
even  see,  was  something  that  in  the  hurly-burly  everybody  else 
overlooked-the  decorations.  Mac's  stuffed  birds  and  things 
made  a  remarkably  good  show,  but  the  colossal  success  was 
reserved  for  the  minute  shrunken  skin  of  the  baby  white  hare  set 
down  m  front  of  tne  great  fire  for  a  hearthrug.  If  the  others 
failed  to  appreciate  that  joke,  not  so  Kaviak.  He  gave  a 
gurgling  cry,  struggled  down  out  of  Nicholas's  arms,  and  folded 
the  white  hare  to  his  breast. 

'  Where  are  the  other  Indians  ?'  said  Mac 

J.'^'^^i^f^J'^^^'  '^^  '^°^'''  ^'^  ^^^^'^  ^i"s;  and  as  the  door 
openeo.    Oh  yes,  give  us  that,'  he  said  to  Andrew.     •  I  thought ' 

^ukonSeerV'  ^°'°"^'-' '"^ybe  you'd  like   to  try  some 
•  Hooray !' 

'Mate?    Arre  ye  sayin'  mate,  or  is  an  angel  singin'?' 
Now  IJfiowth&t  man's  a  Christian,'  soliloquized  Potts. 
^  Look  here :  it'll  take  a  little  time  to  cook,'  said  Mac.  '; 
us  worth  w£,itin'  for.     Can  you  let  us  have  a  pail  o'  hot  wate 
the  meantime  ? 

•Y-yes,'  said  the  Colonel,  looking  as  if  he 
think  about  already. 

J/-^^'  T  "^r/y"  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ''"*  °f  a"''  said  Father  Wills, 
noticing  how  Mac  held  the  little  heathen  off  at  arm's  length 
Nicholas  used  to  help  with  that  at  Holy  Cross.'    He  gave  the 
new  order  with  the  old  authoritative  gesture.  8    «  ^  c 

•l^v  1/'*'*'*''^  ^^^  liniment  I  lent  you  that  you're  so  generous 
with  ?•  Mac  arraigned  O'Flynn.     •  Go  and  get  it.'  8*=°^™"' 
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Under  Nicholas's  hand*  iro„;-i.  , 

only  the  baby  hare,  buf  h^'^t 'S?  S'^^  torehnquish  not 
sheared,  h.s  moccasins  put  off  and  hL    ■''^':     ^^  *"  closely 

^  •  Joo',''fiwrc°4er'r*  The  cT"  f"™"  "  '  "■"«<>■•  I' 
handstarhg.         *  ^'"' '^°"'°"  """d  an  i„„.„,,  ,ki„„  ,, 

-ha...ha..e.g„.„.aM,„c..sai<,.heBo„„ov., 
Kaviak,  seeing  ihe  keen  l~,i,  ■ 

shrunken  yellow  hand  and  cli^ST«  j!«  <««•"«.  Wled  a 
suspended  fton  a  ,„.hide  nSk'u^ce  «  '  ""'  ■"""  ""P^''^  objec? 
^cM-  -ed  .0  hes.a.e  .o  d^es.  hin.  or  .hi,  so.e  ..Gaining 

^,  >J"an:'dr2sr^„"£'s?  ^-'■"  j^'"-.  •«<.  b„™  i. . 

"'.'fi^^gement.  '""  '°  ""'  «  »"<*  m  he  nndersTo!^ 

t.is  order,  aS 'pS^e  itSfir'"  P'°««^«"»  enforce 

persecutors.     He  toofc  ff  brusquely  between  the  victim  -n^  u- 

,^e  Ce&n'aS°''  '-^  ''-  ^-"-ed  ofNichCa,. 

^=1     '"""''■"""■"'' -~.o  was,  he  sM,  have  i. 

J^^^^^o^as  explained. 

handed  k'orer^nT^"?'^^  ^^^^  and   quiverin«r   Iln.       , 

yet  greater  mllV^  **'<=''^'^  Mac  anxious  vS?^     ^^  reluctantly 

to  ask  Father  wfls     tk    ^'''"-  thoroughly?'  Maic^nH.       .  . 

;  He'll  hav.  fo  gotteJk  t^"'  '^''^^^'^  condescended 

'He  shall  have  if  t^       'o-morrow.' 
.   With  his  back    o  kTT"''.!'  "'^  Mac. 

'ng  round  him   Mae ^'''"*>  '^'^^  ^°y'  O'^lvnn.  and  t>^"-  -        , 
took  out  three  AkjI  .  ^^^^^  open  the  little  hir^^t •  "  "''''  «^wd- 
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•What's  it  for?' 

'  Same  as  the  rest.  If  s  an  amulet ;  only  as  it's  used  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  wound  of  a  captive  seal,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  of  all  charms  for  anyone  who  spits  blood.' 

'  I'll  clean  'em  all  after  the  Blow-Out,'  said  Mac,  and  he  went 
out,  buried  the  charms  in  the  snow,  and  stuck  up  a  spruce  twig  to 
mark  the  spot 

Meanwhile,  to  poor  Kaviak  it  was  being  plainly  demonstrated 
what  an  awful  fate  descended  on  a  person  so  unlucky  as  to  part 
with  his  amulet.  He  stood  straight  up  in  the  bucket  like  a 
champagne-bottle  in  a  cooler,  and  he  could  not  have  resented  his 
predicament  more  if  he  had  been  set  in  crushed  ice  instead  of 
warm  water.  Under  the  remorseless  hands  of  Nicholas  be  began 
to  splutter  and  choke,  to  fizz,  and  finally  explode  with  astonish- 
ment and  wrath.  It  was  quite  clear  Nicholas  was  trying  to  drown 
him.  He  took  the  treatment  so  to  heart,  that  he  kept  on  howling 
dismally  for  some  time  after  he  was  taken  out,  and  dried,  and 
linimented  and  dosed  by  Mac,  whose  treachery  about  the  amulet 
he  seemed  to  forgive,  since  '  Farva '  had  had  the  air  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  horrors  he  had  endured  in  that  water-bucket,  where, 
for  all  Kaviak  knew,  he  might  have  stayed  till  he  succumbed  to 
death.  The  Bo^  contributed  a  shirt  of  his  own,  and  helped  Mac 
to  put  it  on  the  mcredibly  thin  little  figure.  The  shirt  came  down 
to  Kaviak's  heels,  and  had  to  have  the  sleeves  rolled  up  every  two 
minutes.  But  by  the  time  the  reindeer-steak  was  nearly  done 
Kaviak  was  done,  too,  and  O'Flynn  had  said,  '  That  Spissimen 
does  ye  credit,  Mac' 

Said  Spissimen  was  now  staring  hungrily  out  of  the  Colonel's 
bunk,  holding  towards  Mac  an  appealing  hand,  with  half  a  yard 
of  shirt-sleeve  falling  over  it 

Mac  pretended  not  to  see,  and  drew  up  to  the  table  the  one 
remaining  available  thing  to  sit  on,  his  back  to  his  patient. 

When  the  dogs  had  been  fed,  and  the  other  Indians  had  come 
in,  and  squatted  on  the  bufialo-skin  with  Nicholas,  the  first  course 
was  sent  round  in  tin  cups,  a  nondescript,  but  warming,  '  camp 
soup.' 

'  Sorry  we've  got  so  few  dishes,  gentlemen,'  the  Colonel  had 
said.  '  We'll  have  to  ask  some  of  you  to  wait  till  others  have 
finished.' 

'  Farva,'  remarked  Kaviak,  leaning  out  of  the  bunk  ac  sniffing 
the  savour]'  ^^team. 

'  He  takes  you  for  a  priest,'  said  Potts  with  the  cheerful  inten- 
tion of  stirring  Mac's  bile.  But  not  even  so  damning  a  suspicioi; 
as  that  could  cool  the  collector's  kindness  for  bis  new  Spissimen. 
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Boy'^ot  urfimSd'ottVSr.'  fi?°'^  -^-t^nd.    The 
brought  him  to  Mac's  JdV  "°^  ^*^  *«  ^Wld  out,  .nd 

gravity,  took  no  notice  of  the  hu«  1,-  J'^*:'  ^"'^  unimpaired 
remedy  was  giving  hi,  patient,  exSof^ff'^" /'''«  ?»«'<="'« 
bubble  m  it.'  *^      *'  **^P^  to  say  solemnly,  'Don't 

The  next  course  was  fish  k  la  Pvmeut 


'So  you  <«dnTH„        L' , ""  wntence.  ' 

•I  <*id  »m«h?4?^^ '"'"«  fy-™"  •«>«  .lip- 
ped «,c„i„,t^,J^'^^^»«-.or.l,.    Then.  .1, 

CK  any  news.'  "®  ^°y  =    I  promised  I'd 


He 


covered  serenity, 
back  any  news.' 

'Yes.' 

'Well?* 


with  re- 
bring 


fcS'S'L1„%Tl,^fei''.T  ->»  '"^  Priesf.  word.. 

;  In  the  KJondyke  ?'  *  '"^  "^^^  strike ' 

'  On  the  American  sid*  f k!c  ♦: . 


•  n     r^'^ndyker 
'  "^.fb-  American  side  this  Ume.' 
,  "•'"  (-olurcbia  r 
Whereabouts  ?' 

•H^erS?ha?J!"'  ^^^°^' 

VHSwfar";''''^^^^^^'"P^' 

'Oh,  a  UtUe 
here.' 

'Glory  to  God  r 
M.ght  as  well  be  six  or  seven  thousand. 


«-«er  Of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 


from 


r^-..^ 
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'And  very  probably  isn't  a  bond  fide  strike  at  all/  said  the 
priest,  '  but  just  a  stampede — a  very  different  matter.' 

'  Well,  I  tell  you  straight :  I  got  no  use  for  a  gold-mine  in 
Mindok  at  this  time  o'  year.' 

'  Nop  !  Venison  steak's  more  in  my  line  than  grub-stake  just 
about  now.' 

Potts  had  to  bestir  himself  and  wash  dishes  before  he  could 
indulge  in  his  'line.'  When  the  grilled  reindeer  did  appear, 
flanked  by  really-truly  potatoes  and  the  Colonel's  hot  Kentucky 
biscuit,  there  was  no  longer  doubt  in  any  man's  mind  but  what 
this  Blow-Out  was  being  a  success. 

•  Colonel's  a  daisy  cook,  ain't  he  ?'  the  Boy  appealed  to  Father 
Wills. 

The  Jesuit  assented  cordially. 

•My  family  meant  me  for  the  army,'  he  said.  'Seen  much 
service.  Colonel?' 

The  Kentuckian  laughed. 

•  Never  wasted  a  day  soldiering  in  my  life.' 
'Oh!' 

'  Maybe  you're  wonderin','  said  Potts,'  why  he's  a  Colonel.!' 

The  Jesuit  made  a  deprecatory  gesture,  politely  disclaiming  any 
such  rude  curiosity. 

'He's  from  Kentucky,  you  see;'  and  the  smile  went  round. 
'  Beyond  that,  we  can't  tell  you  why  he's  a  Colonel  unless  it's 
because  he  ain't  a  Judge ;'  and  the  boss  of  the  camp  laughed 
with  the  rest,  for  the  Denver  man  had  scored. 

By  the  time  they  got  to  the  California  apricots  and  boiled  rice 
everybody  was  feeling  pretty  comfortable.  When,  at  last,  the 
table  was  cleared,  except  for  the  granite-ware  basin  full  of  punch, 
and  when  all  available  cups  were  mustered  and  tobacco-pouches 
came  out,  a  remarkably  genial  spirit  pervaded  the  company — with 
three  exceptions. 

Potts  and  O'Flynn  waited  anxiously  to  sample  the  punch  before 
giving  way  to  complete  satisfaction,  and  Kaviak  was  impervious 
to  considerations  either  of  punch  or  conviviality,  being  wrapped 
in  slumber  on  a  corner  of  the  buffalo-skin,  between  Mac's  stool 
and  the  natives,  who  also  occupied  places  on  the  floor. 

Upon  O'Flynn's  first  draught  he  turned  to  his  next  neighbour : 

'  Potts,  me  bhoy,  'tain't  s'  bad.' 

'  I'll  bet  five  dollars  it  won't  make  yer  any  happier.' 

'  Begob,  I'm  happy  enough !  Gentlemen,  wud  ye  like  I  should 
sing  ye  a  song  ?' 

•  Yes,' 

'Yes,'  and  the  Colonel  thumped  the  table  for  order,  infinite'7 


T^TE  BLOW-OUT 


«S 


"rnTn^a'i,;';,^.^^^^^^^  the.  Punch  not  lilcely  t! 

Malone  that  woke  up  Kaviak^  and  f!!  \- '"^  l^"'  '^^  ^^iddy 
with  astonishment.  ^He  sat  un  .T/t  '"'"  '"^  ^'»  '"""^  e>ei 
Mac's  coat  to  make  sure  he  had  son!  ,""!  °°  '°.  ^''^^  ^^^"^  «' 
new  waters  he  had  so  suddenly  been ?!i.!3'*'°'''«*  '"  '^'^  «^ange 
The  sone  ended  th»  nt      ,       *^'*^  °"  *<>  navigate 

health  ofl^  h\"':fi  going  t":  V  FathT "^r 'k  '^^^^^  '»>« 
creeter  to  name  no  nami  S,!nH:  '  ^'"''  •'"^  ^^^  "  dis- 
cabin,  where  he  didnThave  to  ^i^n^^K  '\?^  "''^^'^^  °f  'he 
knocked  against  the  swng  shelf  and  .tllJ^f  '"'f  xJ''  ^"P  »'"  ^^ 
Visitors,  Neighbours,  and  Friend,  I'    Wh!'*'*^  1°  Our 

circular  bow,  which  ended  by  hL  !^''^'^"P""  ^e  made  a  stately 
the  manner  of  one  who  executes  a  Z?  ^*""''  ''*''  ^and,  ik 
dance.  The  smallest  of '  STrTsitor,  ^^n.\'"  ^"  o'dfashioned 
presented  the  Colonel  wiU^  the  S^  '^^^'"8  hold  of  Mac, 
undershirt  on  the  other  side    anH.>?'*^^'^  ''"'^-y^^  of  Aanne 

Wh^J^Te'c^^r^^-^^^^^^^  ''"^   °'''   "'^ 

0'F.y:;;ho^h°aXt^t7tXh7  ""^5  .'P^'--'  -«* 
could  wait  till  it  came  bacl^  hil  ♦  ^'*^,  *"**  ^'dn't  feel  he 

dipper  between  shouts  of  ^      ^''''  *°  '^""'^  P"n<=h  out  of  the 

Th^^rTlV  orftr  KL"ur''l?e^^^^^^^  ^T"' '  ^^'^  »>'-  him , 
Ireland.-  ''  "■"""'"•     Heres  to  Kentucky_a„d  ould 

«A«W,  fAougA  /reirn^/tZZ/^y  the  friendly  sentiments  A/s 

>/  ts  implied  in  the/oufSnZL^f"^^''"  something  of  what  I 
'  Gentlemen,  the  few  St f'  In  ""'^  "fyo^rs. 

pleasure  you  might  expect  in  1^2.  f  fz  °'''  wickedly)  •  with  that 
up  here  by  the  gLt  told  2.wiv  t  'f  "*  '^  ^'^'^  ^'^ht 
craze  leads  to.  We  knew  thJfT^^  ^^'  ^"'^  «"*'»'  ^hat  sort  / 
-'ore  denuded  ofwildTnLeL^  t '""""  '""''  ''''  '^.  ^'^  "a«^ 
epidemic  disease—we  i„^.  f.^7  .>"'"'•  «<''■'  and  more  the  irevof 

T^''^-'ouidc:;;:ra\l:z}'zzvt^        -^^"4^ 

^Xt ''"'  T"'  <'f  (heTiitpr^i^v^rr'  <'^  ^- 

i^of,,ing,  many  of  them  IF  ,».     '* i  m-iaea  -xnth  proper  food  and 

"•  vtatr^  runer  communities  wert 


JW^i^X 


V  ■ 
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f^lad  to  gtt  rid  of.  Gentumen,  I  have  vtnlurtd  to  takt you  into 
cur  confiJaice  so  Jar,  b<i.  luse  1  want  to  take  you  still  farther — to 
tell  you  'I  little  of  the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  we  recognist 
that  good  fortune  hai  sent  us  in  you  just  the  sort  of  neighbours  iv€ 
had  not  dared  to  ho/>i  f.'r.  It  means  more  to  us  than  you  realize, 
U'lien  I  hiatd  a  few  weeks  ago  that,  in  addition  to  the  boat  loads 
that  had  already  got  some  distance  up  tht  river  beyond  Holy 
Cross ' 

•Going  to  Dawson?" 

'Oh  )ts,  Ki()nd)ke  i.iad ' 

•  They'll  be  there  before  us,  boys  I* 
'  Anyways,  they'll  get  to  Minoulc.' 

The  Jesuit  shook  his  head.  '  It  isn't  so  certain.  They  pro- 
bably made  only  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or  so  before  the 
Yukon  went  to  sleep.' 

'  Then  if  grub  gives  out  they'll  be  comin'  back  here  ?'  suggested 
Potts. 

'  Small  doubt  of  it,'  agreed  the  priest.  '  And  when  I  heard  there 
ivere  parties  of  the  same  sort  stranded  at  intervals  all  along  tht 
Lo7ver  JKiver ' 

•  You  sure  ?* 
He  noildcd. 

'  And  when  Father  Orlcf  of  the  Russian  mission  told  us  that 
he  was  already  havii> ,  Iroui/ie  luith  the  two  big  rival  parties  froun 
in  the  ice  behw  Ikoginu.f ' 

'  Gosh  !     Wonder  if  any  of  'em  were  on  our  ship  ?* 

•  Well,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  that,  when  I  heard 
of  the  large  amount  of'.chislcy,  the  small  amount  of  food,  and  the  low 
type  of  manners  brought  in  by  these  gold-seekers,  I  felt  my  Jears 
justified.  Such  men  don't  work,  don't  contribute  anything  to  the 
decent  social  life  of  the  community,  don't  build  cabins  like  this.  IVhen 
I  came  do7vn  on  the  ice  the  first  time  after  you'd  camped,  and  I 
looked  up  and  saw  your  solid  ^one  chimney '  (he  glanced  at  Mac),  '  / 
didn't  know  what  a  House-  Warming  it  would  make  ;  but  already, 
from  far  off  across  the  ice  and  snow,  that  chimney  warmed  my  heart. 
Gentlemen,  the  fame  of  it  has  gone  up  the  river  and  down  the  river. 
Father  Orloff  is  coming  to  see  it  next  week,  and  so  are  the  white 
traders  from  Anvik  and  Andreiejsky,  for  they've  heard  there's 
nothing  like  it  in  the  Yukon.  Of  course,  I  krmv  that  you  gentlemen 
have  nut  come  to  settle  permanently.  1  know  that  johen  the  Great 
White  Silence,  as  they  call  the  long  winter  up  here,  is  broken  by  tht 
thunder  of  the  ice  rushing  down  to  the  sea,  you,  like  the  rest,  will 
exchange  the  snozvfields  for  the  goldfields,  and  pass  out  cf  our  ken, 
Nozvt  J'm  not  usually  prone  to  try  my  hand  at  prophecy  ;  but  I  am 
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'^^1^'^^^^^ 


on  Mar.)  '  Idon'lwisho^itl,     ,'    .<"'*e>e '"ted  rcflec-i  -\y, 

with  eJire  lack  ofTmJ^th!  V/l  '^''^'".«'««  t^rtprtssion  of  spew.  I 

for  sold.    /^ltXT^^<,rt!7f  %^'^'V'  nLTp'J, 

'^^'f^'R-'^uanJuilnlfS^^  «''>/,  the  natives 

up  here  for  is  a  s^M-JZ^^^^^^^ 

men  have  it  i„  their  '  4s  th^Zff  TV^''^'  f*"^''' surh 
ta,.gi/,le  hold  at  last  on  some  eZ she  ^''"^^  J*f  '^'^  '"''  ^^yi"S 
hitherto  escaped  them      Behind  ellk  f  "^  ^aptiness  that  has 

up  here,  is  'some  hpe,  »1  a7l,Z\/7'"'  ^"""'J'^  ""  ^'■''*'  «"-''^ 
sanctified  Behind  most  of  theieJl^  T"  '^'''""'"''  ""'  ''^^  "«■ 
a  parent,  or  some  deardrenlll,-    ^ ".""  '''  "'  ""  «''/^  *"-  child 

^^'rnal'Hope     FZP7ec'w^^^^^  ""T  '"  ^^^^  '«  '^' 

names  ;  b,Ju,e  are  all^eZTXrtlt'f  «'%f f/-  h  different 

our  backs  on  home  and  comfort  Lnt^  7'  "!  t"  '"*''  """""^ 
each  man  a  new  Cnl,.»,h      ,    I  .""^'"S  for  the  Great  Reward— 

us  io„hi.,  n::th!':iTj:t^^^^^^^^^       ^^^rid  so:Lf 

moment,  and  then  with  a  "ai ntTnfl «";;  if  ^^f^'^^  'he  briefest 
made  a  little  motion  of  £  1'^  '•  ''^'  ''^'f '""'"Phant. 
upwards.'  "'*   ''*^'*«^-  ''''"'  of  us   .    .    ,    looking 


J''Jt  quickly,  as  though  rr 
mor,  tone  of  the  comjany. 
nurrii     on :  «      /' 

Ifrt!:^/  "'  ''"""'•  Sentleme 


•'«  that,  if  he  had  raised  the 
:')t  raised  its  spirits,  he 

"sf  /;  ,    word  more.     J  must 
':>'jn,  not  only  the  wisdct, 

''/]«-/y/  ««..'y£     J.^j.tf  ' 


^.  'fe  pleasure  of  lookingitm     .::    '--w^rr.^^ ''*'«'"'•'- '- 
and  learning  some  of  hJ  nnlJ  r  .  f    '•  "'"'^  "'''^  intelligei;  ,..,>,- 

hardest  uJk  iT finis    j   T"Jr^^u  ^"''"'-     ^'  "  ">  '^""^^^ '      ' 
^^^disjase  rhatZ:    faTneTtrL^^  f''''  -'^  "^-^ 

^'f'lfi>r  the  ice  to  go  cut  7pZ„7h./'''r"'A'''''  '^''^'  ""^ 
ofborchm  up  herein  ths  world  of  ^  I'  '^f"^''^^'>s  complaining 
nattre  boy  in  the  history  clal  wt  ^  n'i^  '""'"'^'''  ^  '^'«*  of  the 
of  civilization,  said  ^}„LZ'j  '"""^  "'^  ^^  '^"'^'^'  l^e  progress 
they  Med,  and  thai  was  caiul/^r  """  1.f  "'  ^''^'^  ^^'^  "s 
u^Aand  t;  .fs  ..//J".«.t^/f?^'^'''^-     ^--  they  have  only  one 

•Now.  Colonel,  i,  Mac  goin'  to  recite  some  Border  ballad.?. 

5— a 


vi 
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inquired  the  Boy,  *  or  will  he  make  a  speech,  or  do  a  Highland 
fling?* 

The  Colonel  called  formally  upon  Mr.  MacCann. 

Mac  was  no  sooner  on  his  legs  than  Kaviak,  determined  not  to 
lose  his  grasp  of  the  situation,  climbed  upon  the  three-legged 
stool  just  vacated,  and  resumed  his  former  relations  with  the 
friendly  coat-tail. 

Everybody  laughed  but  Mac,  who  pretended  not  to  know  what 
was  going  on  behind  his  back.  I 

•  Gentlemen,'  he  began  harshly,  with  the  air  of  one  about  to 
launch  a  heavy  indictment,  'there's  one  element  largely  repre- 
sented here  by  numbers  and  by  interests ' — he  turned  round  sud- 
denly toward  the  natives,  and  almost  swung  Kaviak  off  into  space 
— '  one  element  ni  t  explicitly  refer  .  to  in  the  speeches,  either  of 
welcome  or  of  thanks.  But,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  these 
hitherto  unrecognised  Natives  are  our  real  hosts,  and  a  word 
about  them  won't  be  out  of  place.  I've  been  told  to-day  that, 
whether  in  Alaska,  Greenland,  or  British  America,  they  call  them- 
selves Innuits,  which  means  human  beings.  They  believed,  no 
doubt,  ti.at  they  were  the  only  ones  in  the  world.  I've  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  these  Esquimaux  of  late ' 

'  Hear,  hear  !'  ,     ■ 

•  About  their  origin  and  their  destiny.'  (Mac  was  beginning 
to  enjoy  himself.  The  Boy  was  bcf^inning  to  be  bored  and  to 
drum  softly  with  his  fingers.)  'Now,  gentlemen,  Buffon  says 
that  the  poles  were  the  first  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  to 
cool.  While  the  equator,  and  even  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
of  Capricorn,  were  still  too  boiling  hot  to  support  life,  up 
here  in  the  Arctic  regions  there  was  a  carboniferous  era  goin' 
on- 


«  Where's  the  coal,  then "?  sneered  Potts. 
'It's  bein'  discovered  ...  all  over  .  .  , 


ask  him '  (indicating 
Father  Wills,  who  smiled  assent).  '  Tropical  forests  grew  where 
there  are  glayshers  now,  and  elephants  and  mastodons  began  life 
here.' 

'Jimminy  Christmas!'  interrupted  the  Boy,  sitting  up  verv 
straight.     '  Is  that  Buffer  you  quoted  a  good  authority  ?' 

*  First-rate,'  Mac  snapped  out  defiantly. 

'  Good  Lord  I  then  the  Garden  o'  Eden  was  up  here.' 

•  Hey  ?' 

'  Course  !  This  was  the  cradle  o'  the  human  race.  Blow  the 
Ganges  !  Blow  the  Nile  I  It  was  our  Yukon  that  saw  the  first 
people,  'cause  of  course  the  first  people  lived  in  the  first  place  got 
Tcady  for  'em.' 
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;  That  don't  follow.     Read  your  Bible  ' 
the  N^S;  ZX'^Z^p^PP^^  the.  were  «en  here  when 

'Mac's  got  the  floor.' 
•Shut  up!' 

Hul  could  make  'em  come  up  har?"  °  ''°"'''  ""«  *"  &>"> 

^»^<f'-<?  here.'  *^ 

'Yes,  tomfools  after  enM  tk- 
gold  No.  Sir«/  the  only  hin/on^/frK^'''^^'"^'^  '^'^^  wa, 
stay  here,  would  be  that  "hey  «"?«  born  L  '^*^^°"'d  "lake  men 
better.  Don't  the  primitive  ml„.-  ''"^'^nd  didn't  know  any 
what  kind  o'  hole  it  is  ?  He's^/lv?^'°  '*'?  ^^"'''  "»  '"alter 
men  upjhere,  why.  it's  pS'n  fdat  tK!'''  "'  u  ^"^  '^ese  first 
gett.n' worse  and  worse,  and  colder  i^^L^"'^  ^""«  °"'  things 

,  y"  '"3'  iJuffon  says  is ' 

new  -nlSslSra^Tbldr;^^^^^^^^  f  ^^"  -^^'^^  to  meet  the 
.lie  was  pouring  out  his  new  noi^^n!  rAr'^'Pl^*^ ''a^Pocns '- 
'and  the  animals  that  couldn't  cMnH  v  ^''^/•^^^^  express  rate- 
stayed  behind  got  changed—'  ''"^  "  "^'^'^'"^^  ^"d  those  .^.at 
Dry  up.'  •* 

'  One  at  a  time.' 

Huffon^ ' 

'Order!' 
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'  You  sit  down.' 

'  You'll  get  chucked  out.' 

•  Buffon ' 


t 


Everyljody  was  talking  at  onc<i 

•  Why,  h  goes  on  still,'  the  Boy  roo.ied  «1iove  tlie  din.  'People 
who  stick  at  home,  an(l  are  patient,  and  put  up  with  things, 
they're  doomed.  But  look  at  the  fellas  that  come  out  o'  starvin' 
attics  an  J  stinkin'  pig-sties  to  Anierica.  They  live  like  lords,  and 
they  look  at  life  like  men.' 

Mac  was  saying  a  great  deal  about  the  Ice  Age  and  the  first  and 
second  period  of  glaciatioo,  but  nobody  could  hear  what. 

'  Printe  N  cholas  ?  Wdl,  I  should  smile.  He  belongs  to  the 
oldest  family  in  the  world.  Hoop-la  !*  The  Boy  jumped  up  on 
his  stool  and  cracked  his  head  against  the  roof;  but  he  only 
ducked,  rubbed  his  wiid,  long  hair  till  it  stood  out  wilder  than 
ever,  and  went  on:  'Nicholas's  foref.ithers  were  kings  before 
Cncsar ;  they  were  here  before  the  Pyramids ' 

The  Colonel  came  round  and  hauled  the  Boy  down.  Potts 
was  eg^-ng  the  mipcrcanl  on.  O'Flynn,  poorly  disguising  his 
delight  in  a  scrimmr.ge,  had  netn  shouting  :  '  Ye'U  spoil  the  Blow- 
Out,  ye  meddlin'  jackass  !  Can't  ye  let  Mic  make  his  spache  ? 
No  ;  ye  must  ahUvays  be  hunt  in'  round  fur  harrum  to  be  doin'  or 
throuble  to  make.' 

In  the  tu'moil  and  the  contending  of  many  voices  Nicholas 
began  to  explain  to  his  friends  that  it  wasn't  a  real  fight,  as  it  had 
every  appearance  of  being,  and  the  vi-itors  were  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  their  lives.  But  Kaviak  feared  the  worst,  and  began  to 
weep  forlornly. 

'  The  world  is  dyin'  at  top  and  bottom  I'  screamed  the  Boy, 
writhing  under  the  Colonel's  clutch.  'The  ice  will  spread,  the 
beas's  will  turn  white,  and  we'll  turn  yelta,  and  we'll  all  dress  in 
skins  and  eat  fat  and  be  exactly  like  Kaviak,  and  the  last  man  '11 
be  found  tryin'  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  Equator,  his  feet  on  an 
icebcg  and  his  nose  in  a  snowstorm.  Your  old  Buffer's  got  a 
long  head,  Mac.  Here's  to  Buffer  !'  Whereupon  he  subsided 
and  drank  freely  of  punch. 

'Well,'  said  the  Colonel  severely,  *  you've  had  a  Blow-Out  if 
nobody  else  has !' 

'  Feel  better?'  inquired  Potts  tenderly. 

'  Now,  Mac,  you  shall  have  a  fair  field,'  said  the  Colonel,  '  and 
if  the  Boy  opens  his  trap  again ' 

•I'll  punch  'im,'  promised  O'Flynn  replenishing  the  disturber's 
cup. 

But  Mac  wouldn't  be  drawn.    Besides,  he  was  feeding  Kaviak. 
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and  of  a  Cher  exoedit  on  hi??'"^^  "P  ^V^  »^"  >'^«"  before 
Koyukuk.  «Ped«.on  hed  once  made  far  north  to  the 

•  But  Nicholas  knows  more  about  the  native  lif^  ,„h  i 

.  r^u     !    >  ^"i ^  began  the  Boy. 

sor^lT^:t^'Z^'i;^'     "«  --about  to  speak  of 

glance  ofVudgingI;tin;bl''5'hrp;ie,:S^^^^^   '^^^'^  ^T^'^" 
on:  'There's  a  story-teller  in  ever/Sment^^  ^^^ 
been  a  great  f/gure  in  the  nativ^lifr  t  k  f         u      '^^^  ^'^^^y" 
than  ever.'  ^'""^  ''^^'  ^  Relieve,  but  now  more 

'  Why's  that  ?• 

'Oh,  battles  are  over  and  blood-feuds  arp  rin».  u  .  .i 
or  a  story-teller  abides.     In  most  viSe    he  is  an'.         ''  "^^^ 
the  chief     they're  all  "  ol"  chirf^  "  i^l  P    ?.  ^'^^'^''  "^*"  'h^" 

they  die  there  will  be  nnr^^f'^V^^-l^''^  ^""^  left~and  when 
be  fhe  mosUmpo  tantchaTa'er'  ,h.^V"^''  story-teller  comes  to 
and  gentle  way  of  hi--  tiS  l'  ^f     ■^^'""  ^ ""*'  '"  "^^'  ^'^'"ewd 

the  Russians  ^caU  h  m  the  mediHnr"''  '^'f  '^'  ^^^'"^"'  «« 
stories    tnn    ;„    k-         '        •  "'eo'cme-nian,  who    s   a   teller   of 

send  such  fo.s'fl,i„gT'a„°VaB„rS  'of  PytJem  "sI^'n",:'' ,'=  '" 
a  good  second.'  6"'!»w  oi  ryaieut.     bull,  Nicholas  is 

•^T.'ll^l" '^  °[.Pr""*  '^"""^  ^i^  head. 
prieJt'"   them    ".he   White   Crow's   Last    Flight,"'    urged    the 

ov'l^i:t'l7elfTe^nVe';uTS  fkn?^"  ^^7  ^"  ^^'^^^  ^- 
a  bit  of  walrus  ivorv  abm^f'^h  r"'[*^  °"'  ''^  ""^  P^'^'^'t  and 

carving.  ^  ''^""'  ^^*^  ^'^^  ^^  b's  thumb,  and  fell  to 

'  What  you  makin'  ?' 

•'."Sl'-SLe'llctV  S  ".^^  ""7  «^'  "'"'  "o--' 
Boy.  "^  "  '"«'   >''»n  «  buuon,'  remiiked   the 

■h7(  *^otkToro"onh' 't''=1,'^  ''"P"""b'«bl=  °ne. 
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me  of  a  native  cradle  song  that's  a  kind  of  a  story,  too.     It's  been 
roughly  translated.' 

'  Can  you  say  it  ?' 

•  I  used  to  know  how  it  went' 

He  began  in  a  deep  voice  : 

' "  The  wind  btows  over  the  Yukon. 

My  husband  hunts  Ceer  on  the  Koyukun  moanttiiu. 
Ahttu,  ahmi,  sleep,  little  one. 

There  is  no  wood  for  the  fire, 

The  stone-axe  is  broken,  my  husband  canies  the  other. 

Where  is  the  ami  of  the  sun?    Hid  in  the  dam  of  the   leaver. 

wailing  the  spring-iime. 
Ahmi,  ahmi,  slecj  httle  one,  wake  not  I 

Look  not  for  -ikali,  old  woman. 

Long  since  the  cache  was  emptied,  the  crow  lights  no  more  on  the 
ridge  pole. 

Long  since,   my  husband  departed.     Why  does  he   wait  in  the 

mountains  ? 
Ahmi,  ahmi,  sleep  little  one,  softly. 

Where,  where,  where  is  my  own  ? 

Does  he  lie  starving  on  the  hillside  ?    Why  does  he  lincer  ? 
Comes  he  not  soon  I  must  seek  him  among  the  mountains. 
Ahmi,  ahmi,  little  one,  sleep  sound. 

Hush  1  hush  !  hush  !    The  crow  cometh  laughing. 
Red  is  his  beak,  his  eyes  glisten,  the  false  one  ! 
Thanks  for  a  good  meal  to  Kuiikokala  the  Shamin— 
On  the  far  mountain  quietly  lieth  your  husband.' 
Ahmi,  ahmi,  sleep  little  one,  wake  not. 

'Twenty  deers'  tongues  tied  to  the  pack  on  his  shoulders ; 
Not  a  tongue  m  his  mouth  to  call  to  his  wife  with 
Wolves,  foxes  and  ravens  are  tearing  and  fighting  for  morsels, 
lough  and  hard  are  the  sinews ;  not  so  the  child  in  your  bosom. 
AUmi,  ahmi,  sleep  liitle  one,  wake  not ! 

Over  the  mountain  slowly  stagcers  the  hunter. 

Two  bucks'  thighs  on  his  shoulders. 

Twenty  deers'  tongues  in  his  belt. 

'  Go,  gather  wood,  kindle  a  fire,  old  woman  !' 

Off  flew  the  crow— liar,  cheat  and  deceiver. 

Wake,  oh  sleeper,  awake  !  welcome  your  father  1 

He  brings  you  backfat,  marrow,  venison  fresh  from  the  monnUin. 
Tired  and  worn,  yet  he  s  carved  you  a  toy  of  the  deer's  horn. 
While  he  was  sitting  .,nd  waiting  U,ug  for  the  deer  on  the  hillside. 
Wake  !  see  the  crow  !  hiding  himsell  from  the  arrow  • 
Wake,  httle  one,  wake  !  here  is  your  father  sale  home.' 
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An  I  II  k.ss  putty  gurrls  wheriver  I  yo.  ' 

An  what .  that  to  annyone  whether  or  no  ? 

CA^rts. 

'  "Ogedashin,  den  fhashin,  come,  boys  !  let  «s  drink  • 
T..S  maHness  to  .orra.  ',is  foli;  tVthink  ^  ' 

Ogedashm,  den  thasWn,  na  boneen  sheeS  iTr" 

his  word.  showingXt  he  taT  not  ?K  ^'""^  euchre-deck  he  kept 
magician  of  the  party      The  „,S       '  T'1  ^^"^y-man,  but  the 
know  our  A  B  C's  we;e  emhr.^l  i     'I^  ''"°*  '^^  "^^"^  «s  *e 
as  a  creature  of  ^orrt^art^fonaUkin"'  '^^'^'^  '°  '°°''  "P°"  ^°«' 
•NnVi'^-  ^"^  P^'f  ^*^  ^'^''ol^s  todanre 
Meanwhil'o-pr'^^'  J''  ^'■''''^  ''  '  Y°"  ^^^"'e  Pynieut' 
he''h:d"t:Sn?uSeT  JS'  'h':  ^y"  -nsciousness  that 

was  manifested  in  this  accomr^ilhL    ?  u      -^^  la^^guid  interest 
f,ar,k,;;  ''  "° '  8°°"  ""  ">-'-  -  >"  en.hmf"e^;  said  0'Fly„„ 

ovidemfy  growin^f "  oL"  d7,  '"  T"'!  P"""^"-'  "''   "»■=  ,a. 
mem  for  his  patif  nt.  *  """P'"""^  '^  ">  "»  <■»"•>"  treat 

an  :rS,tS."'  '°  ''°"'"  "■=  -«"*3'M,';"Sl„e,  asked  i„ 
•No,'  answered  ,he  pries,  in  ,he  same  low  voice;   .,■  ,ke, 
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listen  long  to  the  dying,  the  cry  gets  fixed  in  their  imagination, 
and  they  hear  it  after  the  death,  and  think  the  spirit  haunts  tha 
place.  Their  fear  and  horror  of  the  dead  is  beyond  belief. 
They'll  turn  a  dying  nnan  out  of  his  own  house,  and  not  by  the 
door,  but  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Or  they  pull  out  a  log  to 
make  an  opening,  closing  it  up  quick,  so  the  spirit  won't  find  his 
way  back.' 

Kaviak  continued  to  lament. 

•  Sorry  we  can't  ofler  you  some  blubber,  Kaviak.' 

'  'Taint  that  he's  missin' ;  he's  got  an  inexhaustible  store  of  his 
own.     His  mistake  is  ofierin'  it  to  us.' 

•  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  that  little  shaver,'  said  the  Boy. 
•  He  hasn't  got  any  stool,  and  you  keep  him  standin'  on  those  legs 
of  his  like  matches.' 

•  Let  him  sit  on  the  buffalo-skin  there,'  said  Mac  gruflly. 

•  Don't  you  s'pose  he's  thought  o'  the  bufTalo-skin  ?  But  he'd 
hate  it  A  little  fella  likes  to  be  up  where  he  can  see  what's  goin' 
on.  He'd  feel  as  lost  'way  down  there  on  the  buffalo  as  a  puppy 
in  a  corn-brake.' 

The  Boy  was  standing  up,  looking  round. 

'  I  know.  Elephas !  come  along,  Jimmie  !'  In  spite  of  remon- 
strance, they  rushed  to  the  door  and  dragged  in  the  •  fossle.'  When 
Nicholas  and  his  friends  realized  what  was  happening,  they  got  up 
grunting  and  protesting.  '  Lend  a  hand,  Andrew,'  the  Boy  called 
to  the  man  nearest. 

'  No— no  I'  objected  the  true  son  of  the  Church,  with  uncommon 
fervour. 

•  You,  then,  Nicholas.' 

•  Oo,  ba,  00 1    No  touch  !    No  touch  P 

'  What's  up  ?     You  don't  know  what  this  is.* 

•  Huh  !  Nicholas  know  plenty  well.  Nicholas  no  touch  bones  of 
dead  devils.' 

This  view  of  the  '  fossle '  so  delighted  the  company  that,  acting  on 
a  sudden  impulse,  they  pushed  the  punch-bowl  out  of  the  way,  and, 
with  a  whoop,  hoisted  the  huge  thing  on  the  table.  Then  the 
Boy  seized  the  whimpering  Kaviak,  and  set  him  high  on  the 
thrune.  So  surprised  was  the  topmost  Spissimen  that  he  was  as 
quiet  for  a  moment  as  the  one  underneatii  him,  staring  about, 
blinking.  Then,  looking  down  at  Mac's  punch-cup,  he  remem- 
bered his  grievance,  and  took  up  the  wail  where  he  had  left 
it  off. 

'  Nuh,  nuh  !  don't  you  do  that,'  said  the  Boy  with  startling 
suddenness.  '  If  you  make  that  noise,  I'll  have  to  make  a  worse 
one.     If  you  crv.  Kaviak.  I'll 


you  cry. 


have  to  sing,     llmt,  hmt !  don't 
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Grasshofpah  setfn  en  de  swti  p'/ater  vin*. 

H<:j,_opM  «  suddenly  a.  he'd  began.     •  AT^,  ^„  ,„„  ^^ 

begtt\?^1"at  e'r:-  "'"■  *  "'*  '"  "'  '»»»«»  ^-d.  .„d 

'  Weh  !— eh  !— eh  !' 

intoner*"'     ^^"  ^°^  clapped  his  hands,  and  lugubriously 

neys  de  badger  and  de  bah. 

En  de  funny  lil  hah, 

An  de  active  lil  flea. 

En  de  hi  arinaiillah 

Dat  sleeps  wi.iouter  pillah. 

An  dey  all gottah  mate  btit  me—tt—te  f 


\  f  ai'va  !'  Kaviak  gasped. 

•Ain't  monT'^f'^''^^^''"''  ^^^''C^ed  Potts. 
Th     l^TT  '  >«s'<^es,  I  can't  do  it  with  blisters ' 

buS^o^S  ^'orr  tl^'o?^  n,ade  roon,:S;urned  back  the 

all.  .sat.  not  S^^X^J^t:^,  tl  ^%  T'  J"  ?^  "'^^  ^' 

absent,  tender  face  as  theTeaUs^^^^^  *  '°''''  °"   ^*^« 

often  summon,  but  wh  ch  ^omeratlh.'  '^\^''''''^''-  P^^ts  cannot 
nursery  jingle,  some  fracmrfnf  l^rr  ^"  °^  '""^  '^°°"5h  oW 

.re'"  h°a  ZcKece^vi  "hi:  li'T*"-  •^'  -'—  "<  '^ 
and  , he  n,y»,«/rf"',h'^7r°^Tt«  "„'rT''r,°'  ""^  •"""" 
.an„l,a,  eve,,da,  voices,  hu.  .heir  eloquence  has  uT  ''l„'^'"'°  """" 
cable  grace  of  infanrv  fKo  ^,      ■   '^'"H^f"'^'^  "as  the  incommum- 

of  tl,e'f,rst  n^hf  ^'  ^'""""^  °^  '^'^  '^"^  <^^'*".  'he  menace 
-e'afh:r'2;'nsTst?d'thi'cJ''"^  ^'""^''^^  ^"^^'-h--'  and  the 

-s  and  tU  45^tftpS:i2-^  s  :ls  iK^r  ^*' 
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'Reckon  I  do,  honey,'  said  the  Boy,  his  feet  still  flying  and 
flapping  on  the  hard  eatthen  floor. 

*"  IV'tHcU  scrtech-owl  light  oh  tie  gable  ttf 
En  kelUr,  Whoeo  I  oh  oh  I"  ' 

He  danced  ap  and  hooted  in  Kaviak's  face. 

• "  Don  yo'  bttlah  keep  yo  eytb  -II  fxtl, 
Aase  V  bring  bad  luck  /'  yo', 
Ok-oh  I  ohoh  I"  ' 

Then,  sinking  his  voice,  dancing  slowly,  and  glancing  anxiously 
under  the  uble : 

•  ••  Wen  tie  oF  black  cat  widJee  yalla  eyct 
Sltnk  roun'  like  she  atterah  mouse, 
I)enyo'  hdlah  takekrer  yo'srlfenfrien't, 
Kase  deys  sholy  a  witch  en  de  house."  ' 

Pen  awful  psioe,  a  shiver,  and  a  quick  change  of  scene,  indicated 
by  a  gurgling  whoop,  ending  in  a  quacking  : 

«  "  IV en  d«  puddle-duck  'e  leave  de  pon', 
En  start  f  comb  e  fedder. 
Den  yo'  bettah  take  yo'  omherel, 
KoLse  deys gwine  tubhee  wet  ivedtier." ' 

'  Nc^^'  comes  the  speckly  rooster,'  the  Colonel  prompted. 
The  Boy  crowed  long  and  loud : 

'  "  Effer  oU  wite  rooster  Tt'idder  sfeckly  tail 
Commer  crowin'  befoh  de  do\ 
■Ln  yo  gilt  torn--  iomfnydidily, 
J 'Vj grvinter  have  some  mo."  ' 

Then  he  grunted,  and  went  on  all  fours.     'Kaviak!'  he  cal)?d, 
'  you  take  warnin' 

*  "  tVen  y<f  see  a  pig  agoin'  along " 

Look  here  :  Kaviak's  never  seen  a  pig  !     I  call  it  a  shame. 

'  "  Wen  yd  see  a  pig  again'  along 
Wtdder  straw  en  de  sider  'is  moitf. 
It'll  be  a  tuhbte  winter. 
En  yo'  bciiuh  move  down  Sou/,"' 

He  j'lmped  up  and  dashed  in;o  a  breakdown,  clatterhg  the  bones, 
and  screeching : 
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•  *  *  Squirt  he  got  a  bushf  tail, 
/'oisum's  lail  am  Ixtk, 
Atuioon's  tail  am  tinged  all  roun'— 
Touch  him  tf  yo  dah  ! 
Hal'hit  got  no  tail  at  all, 
'C*p  a  littU  bit  o  bunch  t'  kak." ' 

The  group  on  the  floor,  undoubtedly,  liked  that  part  of  the 
entertainment  that  involved  the  breakdown,  infinitely  the  b«t  of 
all,  but  simultaneously,  at  its  wildest  moment,  they  all  turned  their 
heads  to  the  door.  Mac  noticed  the  movement,  listened,  and 
then  Rot  up,  lifted  the  latch,  and  cautiously  looked  out  The  Boy 
caujiht  a  jglimpse  of  the  sky  over  Mac's  shoulder. 

•Jimminy  Christmas  1'  He  stopped,  nearly  breathless.  'It 
can't  bo  a  fire.  Say,  boys  1  they're  havin'  a  Blow-Out  up  in 
heaven.' 

The  company  crowded  out.  The  sky  was  full  of  a  palpitant 
light.  An  Indian  appeared  from  round  the  stockade;  he  was  still 
staring  up  at  the  stone  chimney. 

'  Are  we  on  fire  ?' 

'  How-do.'     He  handed  Father  Wills  a  piece  of  dirty  paper. 

'  Hah  I     Yes.     All  right.    Andrew  1' 

Andrew  needed  no  more.  He  bustied  away  to  harness  the 
dogs.     The  white  men  were  staring  up  at  the  sky. 

•  What's  goin'  on  in  heaven.  Father  ?  S'pose  you  call  this  the 
Aurora  Borealis — hey  ? 

'  Yes,'  said  the  priest ; '  and  finer  than  we  often  get  it  We  are 
not  far  enough  north  for  the  great  displays.' 

He  went  in  to  put  on  his  parki. 

Mac,  after  looking  out,  had  shut  the  door  and  stayed  behind, 
with  Kaviak. 

On  Father  Wills'  return  Farva,  speaking  apparently  less  to  the 
priest  than  to  the  floor,  muttered  :  'Better  let  him  sLop  where  he 
IS  till  his  cold's  better.' 

The  Colonel  came  in. 

'  Leave  the  child  here  I'  ejaculated  the  priest 

' till  he's  better  able  to  travel.' 

'  \Vhy  not  ?'  said  the  Colonel  promptly. 

'Well,  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  keep  him  a  few  days.  I'll 
/une  to  travel  fast  to-night.' 

'  Then  it's  settled.'     Mac  bundled  Kaviak  into  the  Boy's  bunk. 

Wh-n  the  others  were  ready  to  go  out  again,  Farva  caught  up 
his  fur  coat  and  went  along  with  them. 

The  dogs  were  not  quite  re^^dy.  The  priest  was  standing  a 
little  dDsent-mindedly,  looking  up.     The  pale  green  streamers 
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were  fringed  with  the  tenderc^t  rose  colour,  and  from  the  corona 
uniting  them  at  the  zeni  h,  they  shot  out  across  the  heavens,  with 
a  rapid  circular  and  literal  motion,  paling  one  moment,  flaring  up 
again  the  next. 

•  Wonder  what  makei  it,'  said  the  Colonel. 
'  Electricity,  Mac  snapped  out  promptly. 
The  priest  smiled. 

'  One  mystery  for  another.' 

He  turned  to  the  Boy,  and  they  went  on  together,  preceding 
the  others,  a  little,  on  the  way  down  the  trail  lowarus  the  river. 

'  I  think  you  must  come  and  see  us  at  Holy  Cross— eh  ?  Come 
soon ;'  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer :  '  The  Indians 
think  these  flitting  lights  are  the  souls  of  the  dead  at  play. 
But  Yagorsha  says  that  long  ago  a  great  chief  lived  in  the 
North  who  was  a  mighty  hunter.  It  was  always  summer  up  here 
then,  and  the  big  chief  chased  the  big  game  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  another,  from  mountain  to  mountain  and  Irom  river  to 
sea.  He  killed  the  biggest  moose  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and 
caught  whales  with  his  crooked  thumb  for  a  hook.  One  long  day 
in  summer  he'd  had  a  tremendous  chase  after  a  wonderful  bird, 
and  he  came  home  without  it,  dead-beat  and  out  of  temper.  He 
lay  down  to  rest,  but  the  sunlight  never  winked,  and  the  unending 
glare  maddened  him.  He  rolled,  and  tossed,  and  roared,  as  only 
the  Yukon  roars  when  the  ice  rushes  down  to  the  sea.  But  he 
couldn't  sleep.  Then  in  an  a«ful  fury  he  got  up,  seized  the  day 
in  his  great  hands,  tore  it  into  little  bits,  and  tostied  them  high  in 
the  air.  So  it  was  dark.  And  winter  fell  on  the  world  for  the 
first  time.  During  months  and  months,  just  to  punish  this  great 
crirne,  there  was  no  bright  sunshine  ;  but  often  in  the  long  night, 
while  the  chiet  was  wearying  for  summer  to  come  again,  he'd  be 
tantalized  by  these  little  bis  of  the  broken  day  that  flickered  in 
the  sky.     Coming,  Andrew  ?'  he  called  back. 

The  others  trooped  downhill,  do^js,  sleds,  and  all.  There  was 
a  great  handshaking  and  good-byeing. 

Nicholas  whispered  : 

•  You  come  Pymeut  ?* 

•  I  should  just  pretty  nearly  think  I  would,* 

•  You  dance  heap  good.  Buttons  no  all  done.  He  put  four 
little  ivory  crows  into  the  Boy's  hands.  They  were  rudely  but 
cleverly  carved,  with  eyes  outlined  in  ink,  and  supplied  under  the 
breast  with  a  neat  inward-cut  shank. 

'  Mighty  fire  !'     The  Boy  examined  them  by  the  strange  glow 
that  brightened  in  the  sky. 
'You  keep.'' 
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•  Oh  no,  can't  do  that* 

'Yes/'    Nicholas  spoke  peremptorily.    'Yukon  men  have  big 
.east,  must  bring  present.    Me  no  got  reindeer,  me  got  button  '   He 
gnnntd.     •  Goo'-bye.'    And  the  last  of  the  guests  went  his  way. 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  only  habit  that  kept  the  Colonel  toasting  by  the  fire 
before  he  turned  in,  for  the  cabin  was  as  warm  tonight  as  the 
South  in  nud-suniraer.  * 

• "  Grassheppah  tt.'fn  on  a  rwi  pUattr  vimt,'* 

the  Boy  droned  sleepily  as  he  untied  the  leathern  thongs  that 
kept  up  his  muckluck  legs—  " 


i  <i 


Sum*'  p'tattr  vine,  mt^  f'fa - ' 


All  those  othahs  -the  Colonel  waved  a  hand  in  the  direction 
of  Pymeut- '  I  think  we  dreamed  'em,  Boy.  You  and  me  playing 
the  Big  Game  with  Fohtune.  Foolishness!  Klondyke?  Yoh 
crazy.     Tell  me  the  river's  hard  as  iron  and  the  snow's  up  to  the 

Z^V    ?°1'' -""t*  "■'"'^^^  '''     ^«''«  o"  "o*"*  plantation! 
Boy,  down  South,  m  the  niggah  quawtaws ' 

The  Boy  was  turning  back  the  covers,  and  balancing  a  moment 
on  the  side  of  the  bunk.  *     »"w«uciu 

• "  Sttt'n  on  a  nut/  p' later  vine,  swee'  p'ta " 

aTthl  stping  5S.  "^  ^"™P^'  "P'  ^"^  "°°^  ^^-"«  <^°- 
days^'''~*~*^'*^"''  ^°"  '"'°*'*     "^'  ^""  '^^'  '^^'"<*  ^O'  «  few 

in  \l!\ ^  ""^^".'^='«  Ij-ft  behind.  No.  Colonel,  I  reckon  we're 
m  the  Arctic  Regions  all  right  when  it  comes  to  catchin'  Esqui- 
mers  in  your  bed  !  ^-^Hui 

to2eV''^**  '*"*  '^""''  °''*'  ^""^  *°^  *'''"'*^'  "**  ^"''^  *^*>^n 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  SHAmAn 

•For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are 
witches.' — Keligio  Mtdiei. 

The  Boy  had  hoped  to  go  to  Pymeut  the  next  day,  but  his  feet 
refused  to  carry  him.  Mac  took  a  diagram  and  special  directions, 
and  went  after  the  rest  of  elephas,  conveying  the  few  clumsy 
relics  home,  bit  by  bit,  with  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  pious  pilgrim. 

For  three  days  the  Boy  growled  and  played  games  with 
Kaviak,  going  about  at  first  chiefly  on  hands  and  knees. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  Biow-Out,  'You  comin'  'long  to 
Pymeut  this  mornin'  ?*  he  asked  the  Colonel. 

•What's  the  rush?' 

'  Rush  !  Good  Lord  1  it's  'most  a  week  since  they  were  here. 
And  it's  stopped  snowin',  and  hasn't  thought  of  sleetin'  yet  or 
anything  else  rambunksious.     Come  on,  Colonel* 

But  Father  Wills  had  shown  the  Colonel  the  piece  of  dirty 
paper  the  Indian  had  brought  on  the  night  of  ti:e  Blow-Out. 

•  Trouble  threatened.  Pymeiits  think  old  chief  dying  not  of  con- 
sumption,  but  of  a  devil.  They've  sent  a  dog-team  to  bring  the  Shaman 
down  ox<er  the  ice.     Come  quickly. — Paul.' 

•  Reckon  we'd  better  hold  our  horses  till  we  hear  from  Holy  Cross.' 

•  Hear  what  ?' 

The  Colonel  didn't  answer,  but  the  Boy  diiln't  wait  to  listen. 
He  swallowed  his  coffee  scalding  hot,  rolled  up  some  food  and 
stuff  for  trading,  in  a  light  reindeer-skin  blanket,  lashed  it  pack- 
wise  on  his  back,  shouldered  his  gun,  and  made  off  before  the 
Trio  came  in  to  breakfast. 

The  first  sign  that  he  was  nearing  a  settlement,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  what  looked  like  sections  of  rude  wicker  fencing,  set  up 
here  and  there  in  the  river  and  frozen  fast  in  the  ice.  High  ou 
the  bank  lay  one  of  the  long  cornucopia-shaped  basket  fish-traps. 

[go] 
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and  presently  he  caught  sight  of  something  in  the  bleak  Arrr  • 

^^f Slci'rfJi:?.'^ '''  ''-''  ^'-''  --°^^"^  ^-^^^ 

'Why    if  it  doesn't  make  me  think  of  John  Fox's  cabin  on 

He  stopped  to  have  a  good  look  at  this  first  one  of  the  PvmPM^ 
caches,  for  this  modest  edifice  like  -,  Mn.h'   a  i        r       ,  ^y"™^"* 

mv,„„g  plank  all  ready,  wifh  «ick"  T'lJln),  .Tans'S  m 

—where  was  anybody?  *^  XMicholas  ? 

The  scattered,  half-buried  huts  wpr<»  m,^ro  i;i         ..t. 

K;-".ra;r-'  ""^  <•'".  Cp;:prera;a?„vr»'';r  iLi^ 

It  stopped!'  *"  *°"'"''  '"^  "  ""=  ««"«  «""=■>  te  T^de  ,ign,. 
EnS"?.'"  '■  ""  *°'  '^'«'  °"'  ■"-"  ■■'  80.  nearer.     •  You  talk 

k  Jw  NkSal"  ""  S''^"-     "  «^"^''  "O  •>=  .  capiul  joke  to 
'  Where  is  he  ?' 

Prince.       ''^^^'°S  "»«  "»«  o^  the  nominative  scorned  of  fhe 
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They  walked  on  to  the  biggest  of  the  underground  dwellings. 
'  Is  this  where  the  King  hangs  out  ?    Nicholas'  father  Uves  here  ?' 

•  No.     This  the  Kazhga.' 

•  Oh,  the  Kachime.    Ain't  you  comin'  in  ?' 

•  Oh  no.' 
'Why?" 

His  guide  had  a  fit  of  laujiihter,  and  then  turned  to  go. 

'  Say,  what's  your  name  ?' 

The  answer  sounded  like  '  Muckluck.' 

And  just  then  Nicholas  crawled  out  of  the  tunnel-like  opening 
leading  into  the  council-house.  He  jumped  up,  beaming  at  sight 
of  his  friend. 

'  Say,  Nicholas,  who's  this  fella  that's  always  laughing,  no  matter 
what  you  say  ?    Calls  himself  "  Muckluck." ' 

The  individual  referred  to  gave  way  to  another  spasm  of  merri- 
ment, which  infected  Nicholas. 

'  My  sister — this  one,'  he  explained. 

'Oh-h!'  The  Boy  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  pulled  off  his 
Arctic  cap  with  a  bow  borrowed  straiglit  from  the  Colonel. 

•  Princess  Muckluck,  I'm  proud  to  know  you.' 

'  Name  no  Muckluck,'  began  Nicholas ;  '  name  Mahk -' 

'Mac?      Nonsense!      Mac's  a  man's  name  —  she's  Princess 

Muckluck.     Only,  how's  a  fella  to  tell,  when  you  dress  her  like  a 

man  ?' 

The  Princess  still  giggled,  while  her  brother  explamed. 

•  No  like  man.  See  ?'  He  showed  how  the  skirt  of  her  deer- 
skin parki,  reaching,  like  her  brother's,  a  little  below  the  knee, 
was  shaped  round  in  front,  and  Nicholas's  own — all  men's  parkis 
were  cut  straight  across. 

'  I  see.     How's  your  father  ^ 

Nicholas  looked  grave;  even  Princess  Muckluck  stopped 
laughing. 

'  Come,'  said  Nicholas,  and  the  Boy  followed  him  on  all  fours 
into  the  Kachime. 

Entering  on  his  stomach,  he  found  himself  in  a  room  about 
sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  two-thirds  underground,  log;-walls  chinked 
wiih  moss,  a  roof  of  poles  sloping  upwards,  tent-like,  but  leaving 
ar  opening  in  the  middle  for  a  smoke-hole  some  three  feet  square, 
and  covered  at  present  by  a  piece  of  thin,  translucent  skin.  With 
the  sole  excepiion  of  the  smoke-hole,  the  whole  thing  was  so 
covered  with  earth  and  capped  with  snow,  that,  expecting  a  mere 
cave,  one  was  surprised  at  the  wood-li  ing  within.  The  Boy  wa« 
still  more  surprised  at  the  concentration,  there,  of  malignant  smells. 

He  gasped,  and  was  for  getting  out  again  as  fast  as  possible, 
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t'er^Lt^^e'^'  '^"  "^'^^  »»-  <>-  the  Kachi.e  end  of 

a  g-tTathlrfng^^^^^^^^^^^  He  saw.  vaguely, 

ting,  on  the  outer  edaenfh!^'-^'   f^"'  '°""g'"g  and  squat- 
round  the  r^m  about^a  foot  ancTi  S  ,t;P'"g^»<=h  that  ran  alt 

Their  soS  fnten  ?aces  w"  e  IhllT  ^^^^ewn-Iog  floor, 
glow  of  two  sea  -oil  lamps  mounted  o?L^"''^.  ^^  ^^^  ""'^^"«'" 
front  of  the  right  sleepinXch  \t  oS,  r^on^^^ ^^'  °"^  '" 

atm^o'sph'e%  ^Salnly^^^i  St  h'^  'T  Tr'  ^°  ^^e 
fire  that  he  could  see  yicroiarw^.Ti-'^  ^''^"^H  there  was  no 
the  half-dozen  gra4  and  rever^nH  «•  -^'"^  T^J'  ""^'y  ^^P'^ly  to 
discourse  with  occa^onal  Jun/An/'^"'n''''J^y  punctuating  his 
ing.     Nicholas^TuruifnEngtrsh''""-"^ 

he'i^quSd'^u^ddeSly'oT  hTslueT'-p  J^"  'T""  ""^  *°^--^ 
remembered  to 'ketch' tha-fc-^-  ,  ^"«""?'ely,  the   Boy  had 

laid  before  the  councitmen  More  emnTs^  'h  '"^^  °''^""g  ^« 
visitor  on  the  sleeping-b^nch  neZZV^   '■°°™  '"^'^^  f°^  the 

the  lamps,  a  clay  STalfflTl^fseK^ 

wick  of  tw  sted  moss  pav.»  for^h  „  ^        r  ,  '»^'"  ^"'ch  a  burnmg 

smcke,  and  a  fahirUght  P°*''^"'  °^°"^'  ^  ^^'^  ^™o"nt  of 

wen-twXs'  anTofteta?'.f  T^  '^™'  ^^'^'"^  ^^^  ^^  the 
saddle-Joint  ^t't^ffoS^co^eT^Lfro^^^^^    of  the  timbers  by  a 
Uho  bu.lt  this?'  he  inquired  of  Nicholas. 

«S  e  ?    w'  ,1"   •.  •  •  ^"^P  °''  -"^^  g°"e  dead.' 
dojJ^IaSi:S:^:j^^,;:jS^--hisio,'hesaid.     •! 

'No.  no  nail.'  ^* 

The  Boy  remembered  Nicholas'  «:l*.H  o«^  1     1  • 
disproportionately  small  hands  of  ihll'  w''°^'"^  ^^«'"  ^^  the 
his  first  impression^Sat  they  were  tLZ-°^    him.  corrected 
much,  "^^  '^"^  too  femmme  to  be  good  for 

qutllS;.''  Sl7he"Se?s" listed"  T^— ''^^g-  ^^  talk 

-akinginiticulate  noise's  now  tdthTn  wE"''  T^l^^^^  ^"^^ 
was  finished,  a  fresh  one  w^  hl„n  k  ^^'^^  ^''^^  discourse 
councillor.  ^^^  ^'S"'^  ''^  yet  another  coughing 

;  What's  it  all  about?' the  Boy  asked. 

'or  ch'Lt  or'rhet;tnJt'"N'  r/^'^  ^°^^  '-sHt. 

•  Ves ;  but'  aren't'tS  ^o^cTSs  ^;o'ptL:;t7h^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^ 
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I      \ 


come. 
Father 


Nicholas 
Wills  heap 


took 
mad. 


up   the 
He  no 


tale  afresh, 
let  Shamdn 


« Go  1  plenty  quick,  plenty  far.    Hey,  you  I 


'  Brother  Paul  gone ;  white  medicine  no  good. 

They  all  shook  their  heads  and  coughed  despairingly.  ^ 

•Then  try  s'm'  other— some  yella-brown,  Esquimaux  kind,, 

hazarded  the  Boy  lightly,  hardly  noticing  what  he  was  saying  tiU 

he  '«u-.d  nearly  all  the  eyes  of  the  company  fixed  intently  upon 

him.    Nicholas  was  translaung,  and  it  was  clear  the  Boy  had 

created  a  sensation.  ,   -  ,,        ,  tt         1. 

'Father  Wills  no  like,'  said  one  buck  doubtfully.     'He  make 
cross-eyes  when  Shamdn  come.'  .  „     .        , 

•Oh  yes,  medi  ine-man,'  said  the  Boy,  following  the  narrative 

^^^  Shaman  go  way,'  volunteered  an  old  fellow  who  hitherto  had 
held  his  peace;  'all  get  sick'— he  coughed  painfuLy-  heap 
Pymeuts  die.' 

•Father    Wills 
•Shamir  come, 
stay.' 

•No;  him  say, 
Mushr'  .     ,  ,    .  . 

They  smoked  awhile  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  coughs. 

•  Shamdn  say,  "  Yukon  Inua  plenty  mad."  ' 

•  V  ho  is  Yukon  Inua  ?    Where  does  he  live  f 
•Unner  Yukon  ice,'  whispered  Nicholas. 

•Oh,  the  river  spirit?  .  .  .     Of  course.'  ^  .     ,    •  »    »u» 

•Him  heap  strong.     Long  time'— he  motioned  back  into  the 

ages  with  one  slim  brown  hand— "fore  Holy  Cross  here,  Yukon 

Inua  take  good  care  Pymeuts.' 

•  No  tell  Father  Wills  Y 

'  No.' 

Then  in  a  low  guttural  voice :  'Shamin  come  again.* 

•  Gracious  !     When  ? 
'To-night.' 

•  J iminy  Christmas!'  .     ,      „        ,.  •/     •  i.:„„ 
They  sat  and  smoked  and  coughed.     By-and-by,  as  if  wishing 

thoroughly  to  justify  their  action,  Nicholas  resumed  : 

•  You  savvy,  ol'  father  try  white  medicine— four  writer,  four 
summer.  No  good.  01'  father  say,  ••  Me  well  nun?  Good 
friend  Holy  Cross,  good  friend  Russian  mission.  Me  ol  ?  me 
sick  ?     Send  for  Shamdn." ' 

The  entire  company  grunted  in  unison. 
•You  no  tell  ?'  Nicholas  added  with  recurrent  anxiety. 
« Nn.  no  ;  they  shan't  hear  through  me.     I'm  safe.' 
Presently  they  a?l  got  up,  and  began  removing  and  setting  bacit 
the  hewn  logs  that  formed  the  middle  of  the  floor.     It  then 
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of.  «,.,  and  h«e  .he,  proceeded  .omak'Tnl'^'"""'  """""' 

exchange  of  grunts  went  out  as  'hey  had  come         *  ""  '° 

Nicholas  wouldn't  let  the  Boy  undo  his  pack. 

haTbee„t/,i;^«,rK^-°'''  '°V''=  B°''»  ' CanaZ  .e Wee, • 
s«r.  "wLt  i;".t'e%!JSt":irb,e'"d'  r  f„  thC"  "'  T7 

all  dead  ■  ^""^  ""'""  '"»<'  l"'".  'Nobody; 

jerking  gak,  lookfd  uTfuddenrald    te'  J"'^„?"'i  =«»yi»g. 

Khiteman"-    «™  «""«"'>"  =ame  owl    Hin,  know  you 
.ee'l'eSto'p'eT'^n'dtattr.'  thrp'  """"^  '^'  ^-"i 

over    "^Xnd'fn'y'plSr,  Xlfl  °t  'cLr"™.  ""o''  ■»" 
moal.    She  noddedf  «,d  hTwW«"a  Xne"V'?he"'lt« 
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Over  ^he  corner,  wrapped  in  skins,  lay  a  man  on  the  floor 
groaninjj  taintly.  The  salmon,  toasting  on  sticks  over  wood  coals, 
smelt  very  appetiiing. 

'  Why,  your  fish  are  whole.  Don't  you  clean  'em  first  Y  asked 
the  visitor,  surprised  out  of  his  manners. 

*  No,'  said  Nicholas  ;  '  him  better  no  cut.' 

They  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  the  Princess  waited  on  them. 
The  Boy  discovered  that  it  was  perfectly  true:  Yukon  salmon 
broiled  in  their  skins  over  a  birch  fire  are  the  finest  eating  in  the 
world,  and  any  '  other  way  '  involves  a  loss  of  flavour. 

He  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  delights  of  reindeer 
'  back-fat,'  and  found  even  that  not  so  bad. 

'You  are  lucky  licholas,  to  have  a  sister —such  a  nice  one, 
too'  (the  Prince'       ^gled)— 'to  keep  house  for  you.' 

Nicholas  und  jod,  at  least,  that  politeness  was  being  offered, 
and  he  grinned. 

'  Tve  got  a  sister  myself.  I'll  show  you  her  picture  some  day. 
I  care  about  her  a  lot.  I've  come  up  here  to  mal  ^  a  pile  so  that 
we  can  buy  back  our  old  place  in  Florida.' 

He  said  this  chiefly  to  the  Princess,  for  she  evidently  had 
profited  more  by  her  schooling,  and  understood  things  quite  like 
a  Christian. 

'  Did  you  ever  eat  an  orange.  Princess  ?'  he  continued. 

'  Kind  o'  fish  i** 

'  No,  fruit ;  a  yella  ball  that  grows  on  a  tree.' 

'  Me  know,'  said  Nicholas ;  '  me  see  him  in  boxes  St  Michael's. 
Him  bully.' 

'  Yes.  Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  trees  all  full  of  those  yella  balls, 
and  we  used  to  eat  as  many  as  we  liked.  We  don't  havf  tiuch 
winter  down  where  I  live — summer  pretty  nearly  all  the   Vi! 

*  I'd  like  go  there,'  said  the  girl. 

*  Well,  will  you  come  and  see  us,  Muckluck  ?  When  i'v.  .n'l 
a  gold-mine  and  have  bought  back  the  Orange  Grove,  tiy  sifter 
and  me  are  goin'  to  live  together,  like  you  and  Nicholas.' 

'  She  look  like  you  ?' 

'  No ;  and  it's  funny,  too,  'cause  we're  twins.' 

'  Twins  !     What's  twins  Y 

'  Two  people  born  at  the  same  time.' 

'  No  !'  ejaculated  Nicholas. 

'  Why,  yes,  and  they  always  care  a  heap  about  each  other  when 
they're  twins.' 

But  Muckluck  stared  incredulously. 

'  7\oo  at  the  same  time !'  she  exclaimed.  '  It's  like  that,  then, 
in  your  country.' 
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H;J?ff  ^°y^'",  "ot  astonishment  alone,  but  something  akin  to 

^^^^Of  course;  there's  nothing  strange  about  it ;  it  happens  quite 
•  d//en  r 

are' even  th'reell^"  ''"'^  ™"'^  P'"''"^'     ^''"^  *"  ^  "^"^  ^^^^^^ 

laul'hllr*'  1  Wh'^""^  ''""^ ''  "^'"  ^°"°'  *"^"ed  '"'o  shrieks  of 
laughter.  Why  your  women  are  like  our  dogs !  Human  beings 
and  seals  never  have  more  than  one  at  a  time ''  " 

NichoK't^n?»n"v^^  corner  began  to  moan  and  mutter  feverishly. 
Sm  u  T.  '? '^'™' be"i  down,  and  apparently  tried  to  soothe 
him^     Muckluck  gathered  up  the  supper-things  and  set  them 

;  You  were  at  the  Holy  Cross  school  ?'  asked  the  Bov 
good!'"  ^^^"~*"*>  ^^°**^^^  Aloysius  and  the  Sisters.    They  very 

'  So  you're  a  Catholic,  then  ? 

•Oh  yes.' 

;  you  speak  the  best  English  I've  heard  from  a  native.' 
the  ^TITV     '""■''^-   ^  *^"'  ^°  back-unless  '-she  regarded 

T?^^cT    *  T*'"'^''''^  ^y^-'  ""'^ss  I  go  your  country.' 
cJ)lT  T^  ^^^t""-  V°  ^""^^  deliriously,  and  lifted  up  a  terrible 
R  av  hair"'  No"''-"*'"^^^  t^"^  glaring 'through  wisps '^f  strait 
gray  hair.     No  voice  but  his  was  heard  for  some  time  ir  the 

wU  ";  dTtirnyo'"'  f '  ,"? "^''"'^?^'  "^"'^^-g  nTar  thTfiJ:.  iut 
•  Mrfl    ^     ."^  over  shoulder,  staring  at  the  sick  man. 

to  frthtratbod;' '''  ^°^'  '''"'^'"^  ^"^'^  ^"  ^pp-"-  --Bh 

•Thtde'vil?'"''^'  '°°''  ''''  ^'^'^P^'-ed,  «  when  the  devil  talks.' 
'Yes.     Sh!     You  hear?' 

'  Me  go  get  Sham^i.' 

T^° '  K^'^u  °™^  ^?°"-'    Muckluck  clung  to  him. 
rhey  both  crouched  down  by  the  fire. 
You  fraid  he'll  die  before  the  Shaman  gets  herei*- 
wor?s        '  Muckluck  soothingly,  but  her  face  belied  her 
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eyes,  his  teeth  chattering  against  the  tin.  The  Boy,  himself,  felt 
a  creep  ro  down  his  spine. 

Mu(  kluck  moved  closer  to  him. 

'  Mtistn't  say  he  die,'  she  whispered.  '  If  Nicholas  think  he 
die,  he  drag  him  out — leave  him  in  the  snow.' 

•  Nevtr !' 

'Sh  !'  she  made  l.jm  a  sign  to  be  quiet.  The  rambling  fever- 
talk  went  on,  Nicholas  listening  fascmalcd.  'No  Pymeut,'  ihe 
whispered,  '  like  live  in  ighloo  any  more  if  man  die  there.' 

'  You  mean,  if  they  know  a  person's  dying  they  haul  him  out  V 
doors — and  leave  him  a  night  like  this  ?' 

'  If  not,  how  get  him  out  .  .  .  after  ?' 

'  Why,  carry  him  out.' 

'  Touch  him  ?  Touch  dead  ma.i  ?'  She  shuddered.  •  Oh  no. 
Bad,  bad  I  I  no  think  he  die,'  she  resumed,  raising  her  voice. 
But  Nicholas  rejoined  them,  silent,  looking  verv  grave.  Was  he 
contemplating  turning  the  i)Oor  old  fellow  out?  The  Boy  sat 
devising  schemes  to  prevent  the  barbaiism  should  it  come  to 
that.  The  wind  had  risen ;  it  was  evidently  going  to  be  a  rough 
night. 

With  imagination  full  of  sick  people  turned  out  to  perish,  the 
Boy  started  up  as  a  long  wail  came,  muffled,  but  keen  still  with 
anguish,  down  through  the  snow  and  the  earth,  by  way  of  the 
smoke-hole,  into  the  dim  little  room. 

'  Oh,  Nicholas  !  what  was  that?* 

•  What  ?' 

'  Wait !    Listen  !    There,  th.t !    Why,  it's  a  child  crying.' 

•No,  himChfee.' 

'  Let's  go  and  bring  him  in.' 

'  Bring  dog  in  here  ?* 

'  Dog  !    That's  no  dog.' 

•  Yes,  him  dog ;  him  my  Chfce.' 

'  Making  a  human  noise  like  that  f 

Nicholas  nodded.  The  only  sounds  for  some  lime  were  the 
doleful  lamenting  of  the  Mahlemeut  without,  and  the  ravings  of 
the  Pymeut  Chief  within. 

The  Boy  was  conscious  of  a  queer,  dreamlike  feeling.  All  this 
had  been  going  on  up  here  for  ages.  It  had  been  like  this  when 
Columbus  came  over  the  sea.  All  the  world  had  changed  since 
then,  except  the  steadfast  North.  The  Boy  sat  up  suddenly,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  With  that  faculty  on  the  part  of  the  unlearned 
that  one  is  tempted  to  call  'American,'  a  faci-.ty  for  assimilating 
the  grave  conclusions  of  the  doctors,  and  importing  them  light- 
heartedly  into  personal  experience,  he  realized  that  what  met  his 
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eyes  here  in  Nicholas'  house  was  nn-  «f  ♦!,-     u    .     . 

"nfrni,A"ut3n'^S:^r;r    -^^'^-r»V^"-t.   deare. 

Voices  in  the  t  "ne  Jicholr  hi?H  k'  u  "V"  ^'^^  ""^  '^'  ^'^■ 
waited  there,  till  one  Pvmeut  .ff.  ,  ''.^  '''^  '''P  '"'^  g^^^^'X 
were  the  men  the  SoyVad  seen  at  the  k'/.v""''^-  !"•  "^^^^ 
ception-a  vicious-lookina  «M >  n  u-  ^^'^hime,  with  one  ex- 
snToked  chimpanzee  an^^^^^^^^  TuV^t^]  Z'^  k"'  *  '^^^  "^^  « 
given  the  best  nlace  hi  tK       ""f"th!y  brightness.     He  was 

and  did  as  she  was  bid         '  "'  "  "  ^'"'8=  '■"=  f!«  "P. 

ShMlIiHl*"""',"''  "Wspered  the  Boy. 

hideo.s."h^^tenL™  f^l£„;^''  ''■'•"■''™-  '■-^^^^ 
Any  more  people  coming  ?' 

Got  no  more  now  in  Pymeut.' 

Where  IS  everybody  i»' 

'Some  sick,  some  rjad.' 

'?ee''wh?nld'"M'*ir',''"*  "°*  '°  "°'-''y. 
to  speaic  small/   '"^  '^"'^'"''''  '  ^^'^  "-'d  afr      . 

waItt?o^Th1y"SXnte1rr^^^^^^ 

only  to  sit  back    £;.«!.   ^".''^'^"^d'^w  from  the  genial  glow 

beg',  to  feel  tL  fX  diX'j,^^  ''■"''•"^'  silent. She T; 
as  scprising  as  to  hear  t  Hlf^  ''^,  something,  it  would  hi 
speech;        «  **  '°  "ear  an  aged  monkey  break  into  articulate 

birS-b^k'disIf '^^  '^"'"'^  '^'  ^^''^"'  P'«««nting  something  in  a 


already.     He  begin 
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'What's  that?' 

'  A  deer's  tongue,'  whispered  Muckluck. 

The  Boy  remembered  the  Koyukun  song,  '  Thanks  for  a  good 
meal  to  Kuskokala,  the  Shamdn. 

Nicholas  seemed  to  be  haranguing  the  Sharadn  deferentially, 
but  with  spirit.  He  pulled  out  from  the  bottom  of  his  father's 
bed  three  fine  marten-skins,  shook  them,  and  dangled  them  before 
the  Shaman.  They  produced  no  effect  He  then  took  a  box  of 
matches  and  .a  plug  of  the  Boy's  tobacco  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
held  the  lot  towards  the  Shamdn,  seeming  to  say  that  to  save  his 
life  he  couldn't  rake  up  another  earthly  thing  to  tempt  his  Shamdn- 
ship.  Although  the  Shaman  took  the  offerings,  his  little  black 
eyes  glittered  none  the  less  rapaciously,  as  they  flew  swiftly  round 
the  room,  falling  at  last  with  a  vicious  snap  and  gleam  Ujjon  the 
Boy.     Then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  he  spoke. 

'  Nuh !  nuh  !'  interrupted  Muckluck,  chattering  volubly,  and 
evidently  commending  the  Boy  to  the  Shamdn.  Several  of  the 
old  bucks  laughed. 

'  He  say  Yukon  Inua  no  like  you.' 

'  He  think  white  men  bring  plague,  bring  devils.' 

*  Got  some  money  f  whispered  Muckluck. 
'  Not  here.' 

The  Boy  saw  the  moment  when  he  would  be  turned  out.  He 
plunged  his  hands  down  into  his  trousers  pockets  and  fished'  up  a 
knife,  his  second-best  one,  fortunately. 

•  Tell  him  I'm  all  right,  and  he  can  give  this  to  Yukon  Inua 
with  my  respects.' 

Muckluck  explained  and  held  up  the  shining  object,  blades 
open,  corkscrew  curling  attractively  before  the  covetous  eyes  of 
the  Shamdn.  When  he  could  endure  the  temptation  no  longer 
his  two  black  claws  shot  out,  but  Nichol;ts  intercepted  ;he  much- 
envied  object,  while,  as  it  seemed,  he  drove  a  more  advantageous 
bargain.  Terms  finally  settled,  the  Shamdn  seized  the  knife,  shut 
it,  secreted  it  with  a  final  grunt,  and  stood  up. 

Everyone  made  way  for  him.  He  jerked  his  loosely-jointed 
body  over  to  the  sick  man,  lifted  the  seal-oil  lamp  with  his  shaky 
old  hands,  and  looked  at  the  patient  long  and  steadily.  When  he 
liad  i-et  the  lamp  down  again,  with  a  grunt,  he  put  his  black  thumb 
on  the  wick  and  squeezed  out  the  light.  When  he  came  back  to 
the  fire,  which  had  burnt  low,  he  pulled  open  his  parki  and  drew 
out  an  ivory  wand,  and  a  long  eagle's  feather  with  r  fluffy  white 
tuft  of  some  sort  at  the  end.  He  deposited  these  solemnly,  side 
by  side,  on  the  ground,  about  two  feet  apart 

Turning  round  to  the  dying  fire,  he  took  a  stick,  and  with 
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be.I«„^h'e?,Ut."H*r   ;:  "■".";'  ?amd„  h,d  lain  down 
Presenlly  a  little  j«  of  t..,„e  sprang  up  out  of  the     '  •■       Tl,. 

"e  puts  on  the  Kamlayka.     Sh  !' 

so%^eS"umf  4^^^^^^^^^^  b°<^y'  began  to  beat 

the  faint  gleam  oTth^Ll      ^^1^1  ^^^'^^'-     ^°"  ^o"!*!  follow 

hollow  so?ndley?coirj/"^  *'"*''"'  "  ^^"  ''"^  that 

crv   a  deen  h«=  )^  ^*^'  •  ^^'"'  *'  'Nervals,  he  uttered  a 

a?swe're1f  n'  atgherdraS?\hr'"'YlV""""^'"«-  Som'o^e 
sharply-timed  duet,  ill  Jie  by  on?  "^whn?  "^  '"  '  "^/"^  ^^  "'*^^' 
gathered  into  the    wing  of   r  swei      Ion?'  ^'^'^  °^""''""  *^ 

thatXtC'/  Or -^^tin'^lf '"  '^^^  *^'  ^^°-^  ^° 
note  was  muffleo  ^  l^.odit'mZ  .'  .^'«  f '^^'"Panying  drum- 
the  ivory  wand  '^^''  <=°«J"^ed  out  of  the  earth  by 

bon2?n"thVcorn"r  °'  ''""'  ''°"  ^^'^  ''-^J^  o^  sl'ins  and 
for't"'''     ''"^'^"^'^  ^'«P^<i  her  hands  and  rocked  back  and 

the  BothJi'Jtfn^g^  °'^  "'^  ^«  death  if  he's  conscious.'  said 
She  pulled  him  down. 

y^&Z}. '"''''°  '^'''^'    She  was  shaking  with  excitement  and 
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The  sick  man  cried  aloud.  A  frenzy  seemed  to  seize  the 
Shamdn.  He  raised  his  voice  in  a  series  of  blood-curdling 
shrieks,  then  dropped  it,  moaning,  whining,  then  bursting  sud- 
denly into  diabolic  laughter,  bellowing,  whispering,  ventriloquizing 
with  quite  extraordinary  skill.  The  dim  and  foetid  cave  might 
indeed  be  full  of  devils. 

If  the  hideous  outcry  slackened,  but  an  instant,  you  heard  the 
sick  man  raving  with  the  preternatural  strength  of  delirium,  or  of 
mad  resentment.  For  some  time  it  seemed  a  serious  question  as  to 
who  would  come  out  ahead.  Just  as  you  began  to  feel  that  the 
old  Chief  was  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  ready  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  the  Shaman,  rising  suddenly  with  a  demoniac  yell,  flung 
himself  down  on  the  floor  in  a  c  vulsion.  His  body  writhed 
horribly ;  he  kicked  and  snapped  and  quivered. 

The  Boy  was  for  shielding  Muckluck  from  the  crazy  flinging 
out  of  legs  and  arms ;  but  she  leaned  over,  breathless,  to  catch 
what  words  might  escape  the  Shaman  during  the  fit,  for  these  were 
omens  of  deep  significance. 

When  at  last  the  convulsive  movements  quieted,  and  the 
Shamdn  lay  like  one  dead,  except  for  an  occasional  faint  twitch, 
the  Boy  realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  sick  man,  too,  was 
dumb.  Dead  ?  The  only  sound  now  was  the  wind  up  in  the 
world  above.     Even  the  dog  was  stilL 

The  silence  was  more  horrible  than  the  hell-let-loose  of  a  few 
minutes  before. 

The  dim  group  sat  there,  motionless,  under  the  spell  of  the 
stillness  even  more  than  they  had  been  under  the  spell  of  the 
noise.  At  last  a  queer,  indescribable  scratching  and  scraping 
came  up  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

How  does  the  old  devil  manage  to  do  that  ?  thought  the  Boy. 
But  the  plain  truth  was  that  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  for  the 
sound  came  from  the  opposite  direction,  behind  the  Boy,  and  not 
near  the  Shaman  at  all.  It  grew  louder,  came  nearer,  more  inex- 
plicable, more  awfuL  He  felt  he  could  not  bear  it  another  minute, 
sprang  up,  and  stood  there,  tense,  waiting  for  what  might  befall. 
Were  all  the  others  dead,  then  ?  Not  a  sound  in  the  place,  only 
that  indescribable  stirring  of  something  in  the  solid  earth  under 
his  feet. 

The  Shamdn  had  his  knife.  A  ghastly  sensation  of  stifling 
came  over  the  Boy  as  he  thought  of  a  struggle  down  there  under 
the  earth  and  the  snow. 

On  came  the  horrible  underground  thing.  Desperately  the 
Boy  stirred  the  almost  extinct  embers  with  his  foot,  and  a  faint 
glow  fell  on  the  terror-frozen  faces  of  the  natives,  fell  on  the 
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bear-sHnflap.  It  moved!  A  huge  hand  came  stealing  round.  A 
hand?  The  skeleton  of  a  hand-white,  ghastly,  Jith  fingers 
unimaginably  long.  No  mortal  in  Pymeut  hid  a  hand  like  ff- 
no  mortal  in  all  the  world  1 

A  crisp  smart  sound,  and  a  match  blazed.  A  tall,  lean  figure 
rose  up  from  behind  the  bear-skin  and  received  he  sudden 
brightness  full  m  his  face,  pale  and  beautiful,  but  angry  as  an 
avenging  angel's.  For  an  instant  the  Boy  still  thought  it  a 
spect.e,  the  delusion  of  a  bewildered  brain,  till  the  eirl  crieH  n.,t 

hert'nds.''"^  '  "'  '^"  '°""'  °°  ^^^  «°-'  h?d1n|lT?a'ce  "iS 

A  '  ^'l^V  u  ^i®  ^  ''^^'*  •''  ^^  commanded.  Nicholas  got  up 
dazed  but  obedient,  and  lit  the  seal-oil  lamp  ^' 

^JmL''°  H  °^  '^^*^hite  man,  the  call  rbr  light,  reached  the 
Shaman      He  seemed  to  shiver  and  shrink  under  the  folds  of  the 

^Itr^  t  ^"'  \T^^  °^  S"'''"g  "P  «"d  '«^J^'"g  his  enerny  in 
the  face  he  wriggled  along  on  his  belly,  still  under  cover  of  the 
Kamlayka,  till  he  got  to  the  bear-skin,  pushed  it  aside  with  a 

sTm'hnl  n/n't  '°°'^'.  '^^''  ^"^  "^^'^^  out  like  :rme  s^ 
symbol  of  darkness  and  superstition  fleeing  before  the  light. 

Winffret''  '°^^'^  '^'  ^"^'    '  ^°"'''  '^'"''   ^'"    Sister 

bu!;!lle1:  thrco"  nS.'  ^'  '"'  '^"''"«  ^°-  --  ^«  motionless 
'  You've  killed  him,  I  suppose  ? 
;  Brother  Paul—-'  began  Nicholas,  faltering. 

to  the  smnkfhni  P\"?emor)i„m.'  He  lifted  his  thin  white  face 
to  the  smoke-hole.  •  It's  all  useless,  useless.  I  might  as  well  ^n 
and  leave  you  to  your  abominations.  But  instead  go  v^«  a  of 
IT.TTS'  i  .?."  ^""8  ^  at  his  long  arms,  and  the  gofp  broke  and 

aste  fhanfhf "'  "''^  ^^'  ^'"■^^'"'  ^^^^'"g  Hkl  rats' to  ge'  oul 
laster  than  the  narrow  passage  permitted 

sr Jffl.  ?°J  Ik'"^-  ^'""^  matching  the  instantaneous  flight  the 
fj'^f'''''^  }^^.^'^^m^r^nce,  to  find  the  burning  eyes  of  the 

I  a  spectre  n'tV'^'^M  "  '-'^  ''"'•  ^'  ^^^''^^  Paul'hal  appea  ed 
whL^f  '^"^  '^^'?°'  "  **^  P'^'"  that  he  looked  upon  the 

white  face  present  at  the  diabolic  rite  as  dream  or  devi^  Th! 

^TctSs  name  Tr'l'  ''"'^'^  and  crseS  Wlf.  ^'^ 
^  in  cnrist  s  name,  what— who  are  you  i** 

'  aThT^  "'"'^  ^I"""  t^^  *^''^  *=*™P  ten  miles  below.' 

his  tmsTe'S'elinr^^"  T'''^  '^'' ^  ^^'^  ''  "«  ^""^  "P 
forth.  ^        ^'  "°^'^  convulsively,  but  no  sound  wme 

•  I— you  think  I  ought  to  have  interfered  ?'  began  the  Boy. 
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1 1  think '  the  Brother  began  bitterly,  checked  himself,  knelt 

down,  and  felt  the  old  man's  pulse. 

Nicholas  at  the  bear-skin  was  making  the  Boy  signs  to  come. 

The  girl  was  sobbing  with  her  face  on  the  ground.  Again 
Nicholas  oeckoned,  and  then  disappeared.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  his  host.  When  the  bear-skin  had 
dropped  behind  the  Boy,  and  he  crawled  after  Nicholas  along 
the  daik  passage,  he  heard  the  muffled  voice  of  the  girl  praying : 
'  Oh,  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  don't  let  him  tell  Sister  Winifred* 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  PENITENTIAL  JOURNEY 

bu;;  \.^rSsz^z^:^d^^'  ^"  p*' "-"  f-  f'e^t,  to 

The  Boy  slept  that  night  in  the  Kachime  beside  a  very  moodv  rest 
ess  host  Yagorsha  dispensed  with  the  formality  of  SgTbed  a^d 
seemed  bent  on  domg  what  he  could  to  keep  othfr  people  awake 

throw  the  dish  of  smouldering  oil  at  his  head.  But  Selv 
enough  when,  through  sheer  fatigue,  his  voice  fa  led  and  Rhm 
fell  on  h.s  broad  chest,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  so,  who  had  al  o  haJ 
difficulty  to  keep  a^^ake,  would  jog   Yagorshk's  arm    reSltinf 

deer-skin,  and  remonstrate.     Yagorsha,  opening  his  eves  with  » 

and  .hcX  »;„  an   "?''  ^.T  ""^  """i"«  '"'  •■'"■  'o-mono,. 

P0«age.'„m§Sl°";S4r„""°»  ""  -*™ 
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'Downriver?    Sure?"  ,  ' 

Yes,  sure.     Brother  Paul  had  not  waited  to  come  with  those 

others,   being  so  anxious  to  bring   medicine  and  things  to  Ul 

Chief  quicic ;  and  this  w  s  how  he  was  welcomed  back  to  the 

scene  of  his  labours.     A  Devil's  Dance  going  on  !    That  was  what 

^'You  savvy?'  said  Nicholas  to  his  guest     'Brother  Paul  go 

plenty  soon.     You  wait."  .„,/..  .u       u» 

I'll  have  company  back  to  camp,  was  the  Boy  s  first  thought, 
and  then— wouM  there  be  any  fun  in  that  after  all  ?  It  was 
pliiin  Brother   Paul  was  no  such   genial  companion  as   leather 

And  so  it  was  that  he  did  not  desert  Ni-bolas,  although  Brother 
Paul's  companions  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  following 
morning.  However,  on  the  third  day  after  the  incident  of  the 
Shaman  (who  seemed  to  have  vanished  into  thin  air).  Brother 
Paul  shook  the  snow  of  Fyraeut  from  his  feet,  and  with  three 
Indians  from  the  Holy  Cross  school  and  a  dog-team,  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  Not  till  he  had  been  gone  some 
time  did  Nicholas  venture  to  return  to  the  parental  roof. 

They  found  Muckluck  subdued  but  smiling,  and  the  old  man 
astonishingly  better.  It  looked  almost  as  if  he  had  turned  the 
corner,  and  was  getting  well.  .     .  ,    „  ,^ 

There  was  certainly  something  very  like  magic  m  such  a  re- 
covery, but  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  this  aspect  of  the  case 
was  not  what  occupied  Nicholas,  as  he  sat  regarding  his  parent 
with  a  keen  and  speculative  eye.  He  asked  him  some  question, 
S  they  discussed  the  point  volubly,  Muckluck  following  the 
argument  with  close  attention.  Presently  it  seemed  tha^  father 
and  son  were  taking  the  guest  into  consideration  Mu<:kl"^k  also 
turned  to  him  now  and  then,  and  by-and-by  she  said:  '  J  ihmk 

he  go.' 

« Go  where  ?' 

•  Holy  Cross,'  said  the  old  man  eagerly.  . 

•  Brother  Paul,'  Nicholas  explained.  '  He  go  down  river.  We 
Bet  Holy  Cross— more  quick.' 

'I  see     Before  he  can  get  back.     But  why  do  you  want  to 

go?'  ^^^^^^, 

'Se^  w'i^'iffed  say*:  "  Always  tell  Father  Brachet ;  then  every- 
thing  all  right,"  '  contributed  Muckluck 

'  You  tell  Pymeut  belly  sohy.  ihe  old  Chief  said. 

'Nicholas  know  he  not  able  tell  it  all  like  white  man,'  Muck- 
luck  continued.     '  Nicholas  say  you  good-hey  ?  you  good  ? 
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'Well- a— pretty  tollable,  thank  you.' 

^6^^^^^^^,^^    -PP^^'   P-P'"e.l. 

.F.t-1^?    can/    returned    Nicholas,   with   engaging   modesty. 
.w^Ttm,  He  conveyed  a  limitless  confidence.  ^ 

sh  Jwl'sra^r'  ''  ''°"     "^^'^^  ^°^  ^°  ^°  P—     When 
•  Too  late  now.    Tomalla,'  said  the  01'  Chief. 
Ti,        *  *  *  *  ♦ 

tween  h.s  bed  and  the  fire,  laying  out  the  most  imposing  narkis 
and  fox-skms.  fur  blankets,  and  a  pair  of  seal-skin  mU  erfs  al  of 

Tn^the^Sr"^''^'^''^^"""^'^^-^-  ^'^  bed.raeen  i[ 

the^^y  SUS^bTar^S^^^  °^  ^-'  '''  '-  ^^''-^  ^-o" 
Father  wJ)^^^^  looking  from  time  to  time  at  the  display  r/  furs 

soil"  '^'"°'-     ^""te"  F^lher  Brachet  us  belly 

ing  up  the  smaller  of  the  two  parkis.  '      '  ^°^^' 

You  no  like  ?' 
'  Oh,  very  nice.' 
'  You  no  buy  ?' 

die. Xar"ki/''"  °"  *^'^'''  '''''  ^^''^^'''  "^'"g  briskly.     '  You 

ouut  SrSfn  :hirTand'r'  ''h'?''  '"'  ^''"  '^^'  ^'^i^^  held 
ut^er  sKin  shirt,  and  caressed  the  wolf-fringe  of  tiie  hood. 
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•  Him  cheap.' 

'  How  cheap  ?' 

•  Twenty-fi'  dollah.' 

'  Don't  know  as  I  call  that  cheap.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Nicholas.     '  St.  Michael,  hirr  fifty  dollah.' 

The  Boy  looked  doubtful. 

'  I  saw  a  parki  there  at  the  A.  C.  Store  about  like  this  for 
twenty.' 

'  A.  C.  parki,  peeluck,'  Nicholas  said  contemptuously.  Then, 
patting  the  one  his  father  held  out,  '  Vou  weai  M'm  hfty  winter.' 

'  Lord  forbid  !  Anyhow,  I've  only  got  about  *wenty  dollars' 
\  orth  of  tobacco  and  stuff  along  with  me.' 

'  Me  come  white  camp,'  Nicholas  volunteered.  '  Me  get  more 
fi'  dollah.' 

•  Oh,  will  you  ?  Now,  that's  very  kind  of  you.'  But  Nicholas, 
impervious  to  irony,  held  out  the  parki.  The  Boy  laughed,  and 
took  it.  Nicholas  stooped,  picked  up  the  fur  mittens,  and, 
laying  them  on  the  Boy's  arm,  reiterated  his  father's  •  Present !' 
and  then  departed  to  the  Kachime  to  bring  down  the  Boy's 
pack. 

The  Princess  meanwhile  had  withdrawn  to  her  own  special 
corner,  where  in  the  daytime  appeared  only  a  ;oll  of  plaited  mats, 
and  a  little,  cheap,  old  hat-box,  which  she  evidently  prized  most 
of  all  she  had  in  the  world. 

'  You  see  ?    Lock  !' 

The  Boy  expressed  surprise  and  admiration. 

•No  !     Really  ?     I  call  that  fine." 

'  I  got  present  for  Father  Brachet ;'  and  turning  over  the  rags 
and  nondescript  rubbish  of  the  hat-box,  she  produced  an  object 
whose  use  was  not  immediately  manifest.  A  section  of  walrus- 
ivory  about  six  inches  long  had  been  cut  in  two.  One  of  these 
curved  halves  had  been  mounted  en  four  ivory  legs.  In  the 
upper,  flat  side  had  been  stuck,  at  equal  distances  from  the  two 
ends  and  from  each  other,  two  delicate  branches  of  notched  ivory, 
standing  up  like  horns.  Between  these  sat  an  ivory  manr.ikin, 
about  three  inches  long,  with  a  woeful  countenance  and  with  arms 
held  cut  like  one  beseeching  mercy. 

•It's  fine,'  said  the  Boy,  'but — a — what's  it  for?  Just  look 
prcttv?' 

'  Wait,  I  show  you.'  She  dived  into  the  hat-box,  and  fished 
up  a  bit  of  battered  pencil.  With  an  air  of  pride,  she  placed  the 
pencil  across  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  ivory  suppliant,  asking 
the  Boy  in  dumb-show,  was  not  this  a  pen-rest  tha:  might  be 
trusted  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Father  ? 
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simtirn.*-'"'  '"=''^'"'''  "■"•  "■'  Boy  comprehended  .he  ...b.le 

s>^;\"T::irbiivt7r bVb?''"*Hr''-  ^•■'^ ' '»'« 

Then  .i,h  eyes  s,.arkli„^,  s|„l  Ae  smjl"!  T""  "  '"""S'^- 
Ihrus!  down  the  side  and  drTI  r..^  ™u    '""''  "^'  i"— was 

gaudy  adver,isemene  cars.(l„!  (°",h  7^*  ^  '^f""""'  '"»''" 
; Ke„.„cky  Uaf    She  l^ked  a1  etdiv     tC*^?"  °f '"""''"8 

'  ^z^/'i','  said  the  Boy. 

NiS^^as'^L'^ie/rer^ir'th"/  *''  ?''^^  P""^'  ^^^r  his  head. 
eyes,  he  calmirconLa  ed  aU  ZT"  '^'""'l-  ^nder  the  Boy's 
had  been  tou/hed  inThf  owl'^^aSnTe'  '°'"^°-  ^"^  -'•»'-« 
I'll  ^  !;"p-"ti";; ^^^^  -"^  ^"-gh  -^"  '0  last  till  I  get  home. 

Boy  a  tea-kettle  and  an  axe  "^''  *"^  ''^"d^^^  ^he 

ToThe'STsSrS  "k'^  .  ''"^^  ''  ^"^  '^^  --  gone. 

food  and  pr^nt'Ser  teStelfo^'S'r'  t'^^"'"^  ^h- 
•»ade  off,  in  a  fine  new  d  rtf  ^I  ^^  Chief-so  lately  dying- 
watch  the  preparationrwiSou''    '  '"  ^'"'■^'  ^""°"^'  "°  ^oubtf  to 

But  not  a  bit  of  it.     Tne"oi>  Chi.r. 
concern  in  the  expedition      Whl    Tu    X^  '^^^  *  '"0''«  intimate 

as  vou  please,  orderinL  fhe  dTsl  ofhf  ^"^.V'""^'^'^^'  b"'  brisk 
e>thtr  side,  the  tea-ke  tl.^^nH  'TL'''"  °^  ^^^  ^*«  ^"^  rifle  along 
the  deer-skin  b la  kct"  sho.^  ^''""V  ^''  ''^''  ^'^"-^"g  how 
d.c.ajonaUbout  the^^L^g  S^LTZ^f'  ^"'^  ^^^^^'^">-  ^^  ^^^ 

Several  bul's  c  me  r.nnin;  .  ^'  ?"'  ^°  ^^  ^--' 

stood  about,  cough  rand    paTanZff'T  ''•'  ^^'^'''"'^'  ^"^ 
6        -^oa  spat,  and  offered  assistance  or  advice. 

7—2 
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When  at  last  01'  Chief  was  satisfied  with  the  way  the  raw  walrus- 
hide  was  laced  and  lashed,  Nicholas  cracked  his  whip  and  shouted, 
*  Mush  !     God-damn !     Mush  !' 

'  Good-bye,  Princess.    We'll  take  care  of  your  father,  though 
tn  sure  he  oughtn't  to  go.' 

•  Oh  yes,' answered  Muckluck  confidently;  then  lower,  'Sha- 
niAn  make  all  well  quick.     Hey  ?    Goo'-bye.' 

•Good-bye.' 

'Don't  forget  tell  Sister  Winifred  I  say  my  p — -'  But  the 
Boy  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  the  sled. 

For  some  time  he  kept  watching  the  01'  Chief  with  unabated 
astonishment,  wondering  if  he'd  die  on  the  way.  But,  after  all, 
the  open-air  cure  was  tried  for  his  trouble  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  world — why  not  here  ? 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Nicholas  had  a  capital  team  of 
dogs,  and  knew  how  to  drive  them.  Two-legged  folk  often  had 
to  trot  pretty  briskly  to  keep  up.  Pymeut  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

'  Nicholas,  what'll  you  take  for  a  couple  o'  your  dogs  ?" 

'No  sell' 

'  Pay  you  a  good  long  price.' 

'  No  sell.' 

'Well,  will  you  help  me  to  get  a  couple ?* 

*  Me  try ;'  but  he  spoke  dubiously. 

•  What  do  they  cost  ?' 

'  Good  leader  cost  hunder  and  fifty  in  St.  Michael.* 
'  You  don't  mean  dollahs  ?' 
'  Mean  dollahs.' 

•  Come  off  the  roof !' 

But  Nicholas  seemed  to  think  there  was  no  need. 
'  You  mean  that  if  I  offer  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollahs  for 
your  leader,  straight  off,  this  minute,  you  won't  take  it  ?" 

*  No,  no  take,'  said  the  Prince  stolidly. 

And  his  friend  reflected.  Nicholas  without  a  dog-team  would 
be  practically  a  prisoner  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  not 
only  that,  but  a  prisoner  in  danger  of  starving  to  death.  After 
all,  perhaps  a  dog-team  in  such  a  country  was  priceless,  and  the 
or  Chief  was  travelling  in  tr.:ly  royal  style. 

However,  it  was  stinging  cold,  and  running  after  those  expensive 
dogs  was  an  occupation  that  palled.  By-and-by,  '  How  much  is 
your  sled  worth  ?'  he  asked  01'  Chief. 

*  Six  sables,'  said  the  monarch. 

0  *  *  *  * 

It  was  a  comfort  to  sight  a  settlement  off  there  on  the  point, 
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•What's  this  place?* 

'Fish-town.' 

'  Pjmeuts  fhere  f 

'No,  all  gone.     Come  back  when  salmon  run  ' 

wilS^;„=Thr;;ros\'?:;oTeer'^'"'^^  harCold-.  place  built 

If  >-  open  yo^l:  S°a"2sX'etn'ih;  vt  '^>''"'^  '^^''^^• 
swallow  a  hurricane.     The  RnL  .k  I  T  ^^  X"^°"'  >'0u  have  to 

out  the  throttling  blast,  and  Vh°,'^  ^'"  ^^''^  *°  ^P'' 

inquired:  '       °  *"^"  "«  could  catch  his  breath 

•  This  a  good  place  for  a  village  f 

mSu    ^'"i  '°'"^'  ^'«^  niuskeetah ' 

mosquito.'  ^     •     ^**'»  '""d  o   thing  would  discourage  even  a 
above  ground,  of  l^g.  unHS  ^^^^  J^  -i^^^Sl^ 

-  ^j^  .cskin  iwn-:!;^Mi--^r-d^:stti; 

Ji^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-  -d  to  tnake  a  hearth. 

afi^fo?'?h^":et:iedt?d1Sf^''\  -^  -  '•^-  built 

^'o^'lTi'ern^  ^  anro'ol'i^itj.e'th^^'''^^^^     '^'^^^  ^°^'^'^ 

who  ha'Jllprht'gin^iSou/the  d:  ^°  'I'  'V'"''^-     ^he  Boy. 
got  up  from  the^re^oT.Tvth^f  r'^""^^"^^*^'^^^^^^ 
called  out  quite  angrily  •  No  !    Z\  '^/  f ''^''  ^'^^'^  Nicholas 
Boy  off.       ^  ^  "^'    ^° '   °o  feed  dogs,'  and  waved  the 

ain't??'''    ^'''  °"'y  '^^^  °f  ^y  fish.    Fish  1.  what  they  eat, 

'No  feed  now;  wait  till  night.' 
VVhatfor?     They're  hungry.' 
^ou  give  fish-dogs  no  go  any  more  ' 
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then  sat  on  his  heels  by  the  fire,  scorching  his  face  while  his  back 
froze,  or  wheeling  round  and  singeing  his  new  parki  while  his 
hands  grew  stiff  in  spite  of  seal-skin  mittens. 

No,  It  was  no  fun  camping  with  the  temperature  at  thirty 
degrees  below  zero— better  to  be  trotting  after  those  expensive 
and  dinnerless  dogs  ;  and  he  was  glad  when  they  started  again. 

But  once  beyond  the  scant  shelter  of  the  cotton-wood,  it  was 
evident  the  wind  had  risen.  It  was  blowing  straight  out  of  the 
north  and  into  their  faces.  There  were  times  when  you  could 
lean  your  whole  weight  against  the  blast. 

Aften  sunset  tlie  air  began  to  fill  with  particles  of  frozen  snow. 
They  did  not  seem  to  tali,  but  continually  to  whirl  about,  and 
present  stinging  points  to  the  travellers'  faces.  Talking  wasn't 
possible  even  if  you  were  in  the  humour,  and  the  dead,  blank 
silence  of  all  nature,  unbroken  hour  after  hour,  became  as  nerve- 
wearing  as  the  cold  and  stinging  wind.  The  Boy  fell  behind  a 
little.  Those  places  on  his  heels  that  had  been  so  badly  galled 
had  begun  to  be  troublesome  again.  Well,  it  wouldn't  do  any 
good  to  holla  about  it— the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  harden  one's 
foolish  feet.  But  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  all  the  time-honoured 
conditions  of  a  penitential  journey  were  being  complied  with, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  arch  sinner.  01'  Chief  seemed  to  be 
getting  on  first-rate. 

The  dogs,  hardly  yet  broken  in  to  the  winters  work,  were 
growing  discouraged,  travelling  so  long  in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 
And  Nicholas,  in  the  kind  of  stolid  depression  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  even  to  shout 
•  Mush  !'  for  a  very  long  time. 

'  By-a->d-by  Ol'  Chief  called  out  sharply,  and  Nicholas  seemed 
to  wa'..v    up.     He  stopped,  looked  back,  and  beckoned  to  his 
companion. 
The  Boy  came  slowly  on. 
'  Why  you  no  push  ?* 
•  Push  what  ?' 
'Handle-bar.' 

He  went  to  the  sled  and  illustrated,  laymg  his  hands  on  the 
arrangement  at  the  back  that  stood  out  like  the  handle  behind  a 
baby's  perambulator.  The  Boy  remembered.  Of  course,  there 
were  usually  two  men  with  each  sled.  One  ran  ahead  and 
broke  trail  with  snow-shoes,  but  that  wasn't  necessary  to-day, 
for  the  crust  bore.  But  the  other  man's  business  was  to  guide  the 
sled  from  behind  and  keep  it  on  the  trail. 

'  Me  gottah  drive,  you  gottah  push.     Dogs  heap  tired.' 
Nicholas  spoke  severely.   The  Boy  stared  a  moment  at  what  he 
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mentally  called  •  the  nerve  of  the  fella,'  lauched  and  took  h«i  i 
swallowing  Nicholas'  intimation  that  he,  affer  all  was  far  mti' 
considerate  of  the  dogs  than  the  personmcay  senUmcuIl  who 
had  been  w.Umg  to  share  his  dinner  with  them:  '      ° 

'How  much  farther?' 

'  Oh,  pretty  quick  now.' 

Par  off,  out  of  the  dimness,  came  a  sound-welcome  l,f.ra„«..  u 

'  Mission  dogs. 
^n,i,  own  had  alieady  thrown  up  ,heir  noses  and  beuercd  the 

conceivable  Plan  bmhnl  'f  "•  '''"'"'  ">  "■<>"»  P»"  of  »ny 

the  he«then  iarln  hL.Jn  !•  ^""^^  ^roup  of  buildings.     With 

and  reaizerf  li!??K  u"^  ?"  '''"  «"^-  ^^  'ooked  up  suddenly 
?n  the  ^fddt  o  th!  "'  '^'"«  *'^  ^''^^  '^^'^  shone^out  so  S 
encrusted^wulTfr/st^cyX^THftlnrf'"  "°^^  ^^°°^  "P' 

K     giaa  to  see  a  christian  sign.'    And  as  he  knocked  at 
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ihe  door  of  the  big  two-story  log-house  on  the  left  he  defended 
himself.  •  It's  the  swing-back  of  the  pendulum  after  a  big  dose 
of  Pymtut  and  heathen  tricks.  I  welcome  it  as  a  mark  of  the 
white  man.'  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  a  little  defiantly  at  the 
Holy  Cross.  Recognition  of  what  the  high  white  apparition  was 
had  given  him  a  queer  jolt,  sti'-ring  unsuspected  things  in  imagina- 
tion and  in  memory.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  see  that 
symbol  all  his  life,  and  it  had  never  spoken  to  hii  >  before. 
Up  here  it  cried  aloud  and  dominated  the  scene.  *  Hu  ph  !'  he 
said  to  himself,  '  to  look  at  you  a  body  'd  think  "  The  Origin  "  had 
never  been  written,  and  Spencer  and  Huxley  had  never  been  born.' 
He  knocked  flgain,  and  again  turned  about  to  scan  the  cross. 

'  Just  as  much  a  superstition,  just  as  much  a  fetich  as 
Kaviak's  seal-plug  or  the  Shaman's  eagle  feather.  With  long 
looking  at  a  couple  of  crossed  sticks  men  grow  as  dazed,  as 
hypnotized,  as  Pymeuts  watching  a  Shanidn's  ivory  wand.  AU  the 
same,  I'm  not  sure  that  faith  in  "  First  Principles  '  would  build  a 
house  like  this  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  it's  convenient  to  find  it 
here — if  only  they'd  open  the  door.' 

He  gave  another  thundering  knock,  and  then  nearly  fell  back- 
wards into  the  snow,  for  Brother  Paul  stood  on  the  threshold 
holding  up  a  lamp. 

'I — a — oh!     How  do  you  do?    Can  I  come  in?' 

Brother  Paul,  still  with  the  look  of  the  Avenging  Angel  on  his 
pale,  young  face,  held  the  door  open  to  let  the  Boy  come  in. 
Then,  leaning  out  into  the  night  and  lifting  the  lamp  high,  'Is  that 
Nicholas  ?'  he  said  sternly. 

But  the  Pymeuts  and  the  school-boys  had  vanished.  He  came 
in  and  set  down  the  lamp. 

« We — a — we  heard  you  were  going  down  river,'  said  the  Boy 
tamely,  for  he  had  not  y.i  recovered  himself  after  such  an  un- 
expected blow. 

•Are  you  cold?  Are  you  wet?'  demanded  Brother  Paul, 
standing  erect,  unwelcoming,  by  the  table  that  held  the  lamp. 

The  Boy  puUed  himself  together. 

'  Look  here ' — he  turned  away  from  the  comforting  stove  and 
confronted  the  Jesuit—'  those  Pymeuts  are  not  only  cold  and  wet 
and  sick  too,  but  they're  sorry.    They've  come  to  ask  forgiveness.' 

'  It's  easily  done.' 

Such  scorn  you  would  hardly  expect  from  a  follower  of  the 
meek  Galilean. 

'  No,  net  easily  done,  a  penance  like  this.  I  know,  for  I've 
just  travelled  that  thirty  miles  with 'em  over  the  ice  from  Pymeut.' 

'  You  ?    Yes,  it  amuses  you.' 
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The  sombre  eyes  shone  with  a  .  old,  disconcerting  light. 
Well  to  tell  )ou  the  truth.  I've  been  better  amused  ' 
The  Boy  looked  down  at  his  weary,  w  vanded  feet.     And  the 

that  the  upshot  of  the  journey  should  be  that  ho  was  doiny 
penance  for  the  Pymeuts,  but  he  couldn't  smile  with  that  offended 
archangel  m  front  of  him. 

,,' Ji'J''^.,'"'''''  T'  ^^^  '^^^i '"  ^^^  face  of  a  norther,  hasn't  been 

?H,htS.  BToThel^Pauf    ^"'  ''""  ""  °'^'  "°'  -^"^ '  ^ 

He  flung  up  his  head,  but  his  heart  failed  him  even  while  he 
made  the  boast.  Silently,  for  a  moment,  they  confronted  each ofher! 

•  VV  here  are  you  bound  for  i**  '^•«.  umcr. 

'  ^T  J '    ^^^  ^°y  '^^^  *  moment  of  wondering  if  he  was 

expected  to  answer  •  Hell,'  and  he  hesitated.  ^ 

Are  you  on  your  way  up  the  river  ?' 

bo:^sVer;ii;g?e%rght?)-^r?_^^^^^  ''^^  "'^  ^''^^^'^'^•'^^ 
n,TJ!!  ^1"°"^"  J'^'^"-/nd  the  wind-racked  wood  were  as  hospitable 
shive'd    '  ^'^  °^  """   '"■"'^"-      Involuntarily   the   Boy 

'  I  came  to  see  the  Fathe.  Su[)erior.' 
He  dropped  back  into  a  chair. 
'  The  Father  Superior  is  busy.' 
'  I'll  wait.' 

•And  very  tired.' 
'So'ui  I.' 

till'hZlT  ^^o"-"  out  with  the  long  raging  of  the  plague.  I  have  waited 
d  praViv  Nttr'V'/'"  '''^  ■♦"''"'  'h^  Pymeuts' deliberate 
pup  fs  of  the  .H±?'  ''"^ '~°"'''-  ""^  °*"  J^^'^P'^'  °"^  «f  the  first 
bv  a  thn„.,nH  ?  ?  '  ^  communicant  in  the  church  j  distinguished 
Dy  a  thousand  kmdnesses.     And  this  the  return  !' 

can't  r.cf"'?J'  *^^^  ''•^  '^•'^  h'^  backsliding  so  to  heart,  he 
SuperiorlJI'.'^°"'  "°'"'"8  '°  ^^^^"^  ^"^  '^  f>eg  the  Fa'ther 
'I  shall  tell  the  Father  Superior  what  I  heard  and  saw  He 
^.il  agree  that,  for  the  sake  of  others  who  are  tJying  to"  resist 
temptation,  a.  example  should  be  made  of  Nichol^Ld  of  hts 

hZl'ZZoTnlt''''  °^'  ""^^  *"^  --  ^'"<^  ^°  h'-.  I 

we' cI^iofhave'aT  ""^  ^  •"'^.  '^u'™'  ^"^  ^^^"  y°"  ™"^t  see  that 
favoured  rh?M  \  i'  '^"'''^'*  ''^'■^  ^  Nicholas  was-the  most 
tavoured  child  of  the   mission-  who  helps  to  perpetuate  the 


■.?^M\ 
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degrading  blaspViemies  of  his  unhappy  race. 

you  even  encourage ' 

•'Pen   my  soul '     But   Brother   Paul 


It's  nothing  to  you  ; 

struck  in  with  an 
impassioned  earnestness  : 

*  We  spend  a  life-time  making  Christians  of  these  people ;  and 
such  as  you  come  here,  and  in  a  week  undo  the  work  of  years.' 

♦I— 77' 

'  It's  only  eighteen  months  since  I  myself  came,  but  already 

I've  seen '   The  torrent  poured  out  with  never  a  pause.  •  Last 

summer  some  white  prospectors  bribed  our  best  native  teacher  to 
leave  us  and  become  a  guide.  He's  a  drunken  wreck  now  some- 
where up  on  the  Yukon  Flats.  You  take  our  boys  for  pilots,  you 
entice  our  girls  away  with  trinkets ' 

'  Great  Cassar  !    /don't.' 

But  vain  was  protest.  For  Brother  Paul  the  visitor  was  not  a 
particular  individudl.  He  stood  there  for  the  type  of  tlie  vicious 
white  adventurer. 

The  sunken  eyes  of  the  lay-brother,  burning,  impersonal,  saw 
not  a  particular  youn.;  man  and  a  case  compounded  of  mixed 
elements,  but — The  Enemy !  against  whom  night  and  day  he 
waged  incessant  warfare. 

'  The  Fathers  and  Sisters  wear  out  their  lives  to  save  these 
people.  We  teach  them  with  incredible  pains  the  fundamental 
rules  of  civilization  ;  we  teach  them  how  to  save  their  souls  alive.' 
The  Boy  had  jumped  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 
'  You  come.     You  teach  tliem  to  smoke ' 

The  Boy  wheeled  round. 

'  I  don't  smoke.' 

' .  .  .  and  to  gamble.' 

'  Nicholas  taught  me  to  gamble.     Brother  Paul,  I  swear ' 

'  Yes,  and  to  swear  and  get  drunk,  and  so  find  the  shortest  way 
to  hell.' 

'  Father  Brachet !  Father  Wills  !'  a  voice  called  without. 

The  door-knob  turned  under  the  Boy's  hand,  and  before  he 
could  more  than  draw  back,  a  whiff  of  winter  blew  into  the  room, 
and  a  creature  stood  there  such  as  no  man  looks  to  find  on  his 
way  lo  an  Arctic  gold  camp.  A  girl  of  twenty  odd,  with  the  face  of 
a  saint,  diessed  in  the  black  habit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne. 

'  Oh,  Brother  Paul !  you  are  wanted — wanted  quickly.     I  think 

Catherine  is  worse ;  don't  wait,  or  she'.'l  die  without '    And  as 

suddenly  as  she  came  the  vision  vanished,  carrying  Brother  Paul 
in  the  wake  of  her  streaming  veil. 

The  Boy  sat  down  by  the  stove,  cogitating  how  he  should  best  set 
about  finding  Nicholas  to  explain  the  failure  of  their  mission.  .  .  . 
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What  was  that  ?  Voices  from  the  other  side.  The  opposite  door 
opened  and  a  man  appeared,  with  Nicholas  and  his  father  close 
behind,  looking  anything  but  cast  down  or  decently  penitential. 

'  How  do  you  do  ?'  The  white  man's  English  had  a  strong 
French  accent.  He  shook  hands  with  great  cordiality.  *  We 
have  heard  of  you  from  Father  Wills  also.  These  Pymeut  friends 
ot  ours  say  you  have  something  to  tell  me.' 

He  spoke  as  though  this  something  were  expected  to  be  highly 
gratifyin:/,  and,  indeed,  the  cheerfulness  of  Nicholas  and  his  father 
would  indicate  as  much. 

As  the  Boy,  hesitating,  did  not  accept  the  chair  offered,  smiling, 
the  Jesuit  went  on  : 

'  Will  you  talk  of  zis  matter— whatever  it  is— first,  or  will  you 
first  go  up  and  wash,  and  have  our  conference  after  supper?' 

'  No,  thank  you— a Are  you  the  Father  Superior  ?' 

He  bowed  a  little  ceremoniously,  but  still  smiling. 

'  I  am  Father  lirachet.' 

'  Oil,  well,  Nicholas  is  right.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  explain 
why  we're  here.' 

Was  it  the  heat  of  the  stove  after  the  long  hours  of  cold  that 
made  him  feel  a  little  dizzy  ?     He  put  up  his  hand  to  his  head. 

'I  have  told  zcm  to  take  hot  water  upstairs,'  the  Father  was 
saying,  '  and  I  zink  a  glass  of  toddy  would  be  a  good  sing  for  you.' 
He  blightly  emphasized  the  '  you,"  and  turned  as  if  to  supplement 
the  original  order. 

'No,   no!'  the  Boy  called   after   him,  choking   a   little,  half 
with  suppressed  merriment,  half  with  nervous  fatigue.     'Father 
Biachet,  if  you're  kind  to  us,  Brother  Paul  will  never  forgive  you 
Were  all  in  disgrace.' 

'  Hein  !     What  ?' 

'  Yes,  we're  all  desperately  wicked.' 

•  No,  no,'  objected  Nicholas,  ready  to  go  back  on  so  tactless  an 
advocate. 

'  And  Brother  Paul  has  just  been  saying ' 

I  What  is  it,  what  is  it  i** 

The  Father  Superior  spoke  a  little  sharply,  and  himself  sat  down 
in  the  wooden  armchair  he  before  had  placed  for  his  white  guest 

Ihe  three  culprits  stood  in  front  of  him  on  a  dead  level  of 
iniquity. 

'  Yuu  see,  Fatlier  Brachet,  01'  Chief  has  been  very  ill ' 

'I  know.  Much  as  we  needed  him  here,  Paul  insisted  on 
hurr>ing  back  to  P>meut'-he  interrupted  himself  as  readily  as 
he  had  interrupted  the  Boy—'  but  ze  01'  Chief  looks  lively 

cnougn.  ' 
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'Yes;  he— a— his  spirits  have  been  raised  by — a — what  you 
will  think  an  unwarrant  <ble  and  wicked  means.' 

Nicholas  understood,  at  least,  that  objectionable  word  'wicked' 
cropping  up  again,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  stand  it  from 
the  Boy. 

He  grunted  with  disfjleasure,  and  said  something  low  to  his 
father. 

'  Brother  Paul  found  them— found  us  having  a  stance  with  the 
Shamdn.' 

Father  Brachet  turned  sharply  to  the  natives. 

'  Ha  !  you  go  back  to  zat.' 

Nicholas  came  a  step  forward,  twisting  his  mittens  and  rolling 
his  eye  excitedly.  ° 

'Us  ..0  wicked.     Shamdn  say  he  gottah  scare  off '     He 

waved  his  arm  against  an  invisible  army.  Then,  as  it  were,  stung 
into  plain  speaking:  'Sliaman  say  white  man  bring  sickness— 
brir  ■  devils ' 

'  Maybe  the  old  Orang  Outang's  right.' 

The  Boy  drew  a  tired  breath,  and  sat  down  without  bidding  in 
one  of  the  wooden  chairs.  What  an  idiot  he'd  been  not  to  take 
the  hot  grog  and  the  hot  bath,  and  leave  these  people  to  fight 
their  foolishness  out  among  themselves  !  It  didn't  concern  him. 
And  here  was  Nicholas  talking  away  comfortably  in  his  own 
tongue,  and  the  Father  was  answering.  A  native  opened  the 
door  and  peeped  in  cautiously. 

Nicholas  paused. 

'  Hein  !'  said  Father  Brachet,  '  what  is  it !' 

The  Indian  came  in  with  two  cups  of  hot  tea  and  a  cracker  in 
each  saucer.     He  stopped  at  the  priest's  side. 

'  You  get  sick,  too.  Please  take.  Supper  little  late.'  He 
nodded  to  Nicholas,  and  gave  the  white  stranger  the  second  cup. 
As  he  was  going  out :  '  Same  man  here  in  July.  You  know  '— 
he  tapped  himself  on  the  left  side—'  man  with  sore  heart.' 

'Yansey?'  said  the  priest  quickly.  'Well,  what  about 
Yansey  ?' 

'  He  is  here.' 

'  But  no  !     Wiz  zose  ozzers  ?' 

•  No,  I  think  they  took  the  dogs  and  deserted  him.  He's  juit 
been  brought  in  by  our  boys;  they  are  back  with  the  moose- 
meat.     Sore  heart  worse.     He  will  die.' 

•  Who's  looking  after  him  ?' 

•Brother  Paul;'  and  he  padded  out  of  the  room  in  his  soft 
native  shoes. 

•  Then  Brother  Paul  has  polished  off  Catherine,'  thought  the 
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Boy,  'and  he  won't  waste  much  time  over  a  sore  heart.  It  be- 
hoves  us  to  hurry  up  with  our  penitence.'  This  seemed  to  be 
isu^olas   view  as  well.      He  was  begin„ir.g  again  in  his  own 

'  You  know  we  like  best  for  you  to  practise  your  English  '  said 

he  pr,est  gently ;  'I  expect  you  speak  very  well  aftef  workn  g 

so  long  on  ze  John  J.  Healy.'  wurKiiig 

'Yes.'  Nicholas  straightened  himself.  «Me  talk  all  sam#» 
whae  man  now.'  (He  gleamed  at  the  Boy:  « Don't  suppose  I 
wickedT  y'^"^  perfidious  tongue.')     'ko;  us  PySs  no 

Again  he  turned  away  from  the  priest,  and  challenged  the 

Boy   to    repeat   the   slander.      Then   with    an    insinuating    Ih- 

Shaman    no    say    you    wicked,'    he    reassured    "he    Father' 

rf"T^^'"l■^''\y  ?""''    ^"   ^'gh»-     Cheechalko    no    g<^d 
Cnccchalko  bring  devils ;  Cheechalko  all  same  Am,'  he  Sd 

ShfeTsTn^bSo^^^  "  '''  -''''''  -'  °P-^^  ^"^'-'»rhU 
'Strikes  me  I'm  gettin'  the  worst  of  this  argument  all  round 
Brother  Paul's  been  sailing  into  me  on  pretty  muchT  same  °ack  ' 
un  S;  n' '    h:'°^"  'Tlr '  '  ^^°'her'pau^  no  unnerstanT  ' t« 

boat  up  from  St.  Michael.    One  ;-hTe^an.'I:%^^arskS 
Sun  shining.     Salmon  run  big.     Yukon  full  o'  boats      Two  days 
no  canoe  on  river.     Men  all  sit  in  tent  like  so  '     ^^1^71;' 
r;:r'  ?\°";''^  '°°'-'  "^^^^^'^  on  el  heds  and  locked  h 

ml^Zy"^''  "•'   ^'^  ^'^'^''   '-^  —  and  proper 

'  ^S:i^::^i^%::L^  ^^-^'  ^''^^  ^^^  <^-^g-g  ^ct = 

Ihe  Father  nodded. 

.™=:  -  disease  ca"-eto'u"s''f,o™T;„;t.„r'™'°*  '°°-     ^"'  "'^ 
raid  'ta  Ltrto tccor.'.t'^f ''',°'r"'^8''>"  «»'ageo„sl, 

Holy  0«.  we,.  „„■  ..ved  Vihefr'nr„d'',rp„S'<i;S:'"°  "' 
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ill 


Fathers  sick,  eight  Sisters  sick,  boy  die  in  school,  three  gir 

die.     Holy  Cross  people  kind '     Again  he  made  that  almost 

French  motion  of  the  shoulders.     '  Shaman  say,  ''Peeluckl"     No 
good  be  kind  to  devils ;  scare  'em— make  'em  run.' 

•  Nicholas,'  the  priest  spoke  wearily,  '  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I 
sought  you  had  learned  better.  Zat  old  Shaman— he  is  a  rare  old 
rogue.     What  did  you  give  him  ?' 

Nicholas'  mental  processes  may  not  have  been  flattering,  but 
their  clearness  was  unmistakable.  If  Father  Brachet  was  jealous 
of  the  rival  holy  man's  revenue,  it  was  time  to  bring  out  the 
presents. 

or  Chief  had  a  fine  lynx-skin  over  his  arm.  He  advanced  at 
a  word  from  Nicholas,  and  laid  it  down  before  the  Father. 

•  No  !'  said  Father  Brachet,  with  startling  suddenness  :  '  take  it 
away  and  try  to  understand.' 

Nicholas  approached  trembling,  but  no  doubt  remembering 
how  necessary  it  had  been  to  add  to  the  Shaman's  offering  before 
he  would  consent  to  listen  with  favour  to  I  -leut  prayers,  he 
pulled  out  of  their  respective  hiding-places  about  his  person  a 
carved  ivory  spoon  and  an  embroidered  bird-skin  pouch,  advanced 
boldly  under  the  fire  of  the  Superior's  keen  eyes  and  sharp  words, 
and  laid  the  further  offering  on  the  lynx-skin  at  his  feet. 

'  Take  zem  away,'  said  the  priest,  interrupting  his  brief  homily 
and  standing  up.  'Don't  you  understand  yet  zat  we  are  your 
friends  wizzout  money  and  wizzout  price?  We  do  rot  want  zese 
sings.  Shaman  takes  ivories  from  ze  poor,  furs  from  ze  shivering, 
and  food  from  zem  zat  starve.  And  he  gives  nossing  in  return— 
nossing!  Take  zese  sings  away;  no  one  wants  zem  at  Holy 
Cross.' 

or  Chief  wijjed  his  eyes  pathetically,  Nicholas,  the  picture  of 
despair,  turned  in  a  speechless  appeal  to  his  despised  ambassador. 
Before  anyone  could  speak,  the  door-knob  rattled  rudely,  and  the 
big  bullet-head  of  a  white  man  was  put  in. 

•Pardon,  mon  Pere;  cet  homme  qui  vient  de  Mindok— faudrait 
le  coucher  de  suite— mais  oil,  mon  Dieu,  oil  ?' 

While  the  Superior  cogitated,  '  How-do,  Brother  Etienne  ?'  said 
Nicholas,  and  they  nodded. 

Brother  Etienne  brought  the  rest  of  his  heavy  body  half  inside 
the  door.  He  wore  aged,  weather-beaten  breeches,  and  a  black 
sweater  over  an  old  hickory  shirt. 

'Ses  compagnons  I'ont  laiss^  1^,  je  crois.  Mais  9a  ne  durera 
pas  longtctnps.' 

'  Faudra  bien  qu'il  teste  ici— je  ne  vois  pas  d'autre  moyen,'  said 
the  Father.     'Enfin— on  verra.     Attendez  quelques  instants.' 
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'^,'^'J>i.e"'    Brother  Etienne  went  out. 

•You  haven't  any  time  or  strength  for  this ' 

Oh  yes,  said  Father  Brachet,  smiling,  and  arrestine  the  im 
petuous  movement.     '  Zis  is— part  of  it '  ^"esting  the  im- 

..Z^ir'r"''  ''"  ^°^'  ''''  ^^^"'^-^'"g'  '''^^>-  -  -"y.  you  know. 

•Yes"  fdn'^n*.  7^-  ^"'''•°"  ""^"^^  *  '•"'«  sceptically, 
if  vn.?5         '    ^T^  V  ^  P°''"0"  to  know.    You'd  forgive  them 

hil,l.es,  kind  of  rdigion  .hatlhajve  so  .  "igu;  aS'ofLSn? 
your  good  opinion,  but  it-it  gives  you  f  hold  dofsn'tt? 
And  then,  as  the  Superior  said  nothing,  only  kept  i«enT«.s  ^^ 
the  young  face  the  Boy  wound  up  a  liltle'^angrii;    "unS  ol 

,x%S-^'; """""  """"■  -»^>- '"  '^'^  -^y  *e°';r,' 

•  Paul  serves  a  great  and  noble  purpose-but-^ese  axw^vnn. 

t-r.r"",!-"!,^'''  f^'"°^'"^^-'     Still  he  bored  in?o  the  yoC  face 
HUh  those  kmd  gimlets,  his  good  little  eyes,  and-       ^     ^       ^ 
You  are     one  of  us  ?'  he  asked,  'of  ze  Church  i^ 

•  Ah'i'         ™  "°'  °^^"^  Church.' 

the'trmh^hef  T?  'f.'  ^^'^  "^^'■^'^•"    But  I'm  telling  you 
tL?^meu^^  tL''^'^'^"  "'^^^^  r''  honester  penitentsShan 
Ol'Ph.^r     ;     \^^  ^^"^o'*^  Kacnime's  miserable.     Even  the  eirl 
01  ^  Clnefs  daughter,  she  cried  like  anything  when  she  thou^ght 

•  Winifred  ?' 

!  Sister  Winifred  would  be  disappointed  in  her' 

spread'  S  fin'""  ^^'"'^^-'^  ^''  ''"' '  ^^  held  out  his  hand, 

•Conle^^:/"^"^    '^P^^^'    «"d    ^lo'^ly.    gently    closed    thern! 

'  But  what's  the  good  of  it  if  Brother  Paul • 

Ah,  It  IS  not  just  zere  Paul  comes  in.     But  I  tell  vou   mv  son 
Pau   docs  a  work  here  no  ozzer  man  has  done  so  wellT'  ^        ' 
lie  IS  a  flint— a  fanatic' 

•Fanatique!'     He  flung   out  an  expressive  hand.      •  It  is  a 
name,  my  son.     It  nftpn  m^ins  nn  mrr-  •  ..^     V  ''v".* 

Cross,  but  Paul  will  do  what  we  cannot/  ^ 
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Veil,  give  me '    He  was  on  the  point  of  saying  'Father 

Wills,'  but  changed  it  to  '  a  man  who  is  tolerant.' 

'  Tolerant  ?  Zere  are  plenty  to  be  tolerant,  my  son.  Ze  world 
is  full.  But  when  you  find  a  man  zat  can  care,  zat  can  be 
"  fanatique  " — ah  !  It  is ' — he  came  a  little  nearer — '  it  is  but 
as  if  I  would  look  at  you  and  say,  "  He  has  errnest  eyes !  He 
will  go  far  whatei'er  road  he  follow.'"  He  drew  off,  smiling 
shrewdly.  '  You  may  live,  my  son,  to  be  yourself  called 
"fanatifiue."     Zen  you  will  know  how  little ' 

•  I !'  the  Boy  broke  in.  '  You  are  pretty  wide  of  the  mark  this  time.' 

'Ah,  perhaps!  But  zere  are  more  ...lils  zan  ze  Yukon  for 
a  f.inatique.     You  have  zere  somesing  to  show  me  ?' 

'  I  promised  the  girl  that  cried  so — I  promised  her  to  bring  the 
Sister  this.'  He  had  pulled  out  the  picture.  In  spite  of  the 
careful  wrapping,  it  had  got  rather  crumpled.  The  Father  looked 
at  it,  and  then  a  swift  glance  passed  between  him  and  the  Boy. 

'You  could  see  it  was  like  pulling  out  teeth  to  part  with  it. 
Can  it  go  up  there  till  the  Sister  sends  for  it  ?' 

Father  Brachet  nodded,  and  the  gorgeous  worldling,  counsel- 
ling all  men  to  '  Smoke  Kentucky  Leaf !'  was  set  up  in  the  high 
place  of  honour  on  the  mantel-shelf,  beside  a  print  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  Holy  Child.  Nicholas  cheered  up  at  this,  and 
or  Chief  stopped  wiping  his  eyes.  While  the  Boy  stood  at  the 
mantel  with  his  back  to  Father  Brachet,  acting  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  pulled  the  ivory  pen-rest  out  of  his  shirt,  and  stuck  its 
various  parts  together,  saying  as  he  did  so,  '  She  sent  an  oflering 
to  you,  too.  If  the  01'  Chief  an'  I  fail  to  convince  you  of  our 
penitence,  we're  all  willm'  to  let  this  gentleman  plead  for  ns.' 
Whereupon  he  wheeled  round  and  held  up  the  Woeful  One 
before  the  Father's  eyes. 

The  priest  grasped  the  offering  with  an  almost  convulsive  joy, 
and  instantly  turned  his  back  .hat  the  Pymeuts  might  not  see 
the  laugh  that  twisted  up  his  humorous  old  features.  The  peni- 
tents looked  at  each  other,  and  telegraphed  in  Pymeut  that  after 
all  the  Boy  had  come  up  to  time.  The  Father  had  refused  the 
valuable  lynx-skin  and  Nicholas'  superior  spoon,  but  was  ready,  it 
appeared,  to  look  with  favour  on  anything  the  Boy  offered. 

But  very  seriously  the  priest  turned  round  upon  the  Pymeuts.  'I 
will  just  say  a  word  to  you  before  we  wash  and  go  in  to  supper.' 
With  a  kindly  gravity  he  pronounced  a  {(I'n  simple  sentences  about 
the  gentleness  of  Christ  with  the  ignorant,  but  how  offended  the 
Heavenly  F.ither  was  when  those  who  knew  the  true  God  descended 
to  idolatrous  practices,  and  how  entirely  He  could  be  depended 
upon  to  punish  wicked  people. 
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JusN-ke  God"' ''''  "«"°"*'y  ^°^  ^"h  sudden  excitement.    '2 
'Hein?" 

;ean  chws  he  swept  these  wicke7onernff;^';^  8"^'"'«  °f  his 
like  a  besom  of  the  Lord  ^"^  °^  ^^^  ^*^e  of  the  earth, 

'^^^'^^^"^^^f^:^^  »-d  faceof  the  priest, 
chickens  out  of  a  garden  «ro^J  ^u"'^';"'  '^""'^  as  one  shoos 
"'s  all  you  seem  aWeto  get  zere  '        ^^^^^"'O"^^  ^nd  get  fed,  for 

PaSirCtt.^^^^^^  ttlZT  ^r--'^^'  Brother 
all  stood  back  to  let  the  S!.  '^  *"h  ^  ^""etcher.  They 
noticed  them  further?  bit  the  PvnK°f""°"  "°'"«  '"•  Nobody 
they  could  get  by.  The  Boy  ZTlW  T""'"^  '^'^  ^^e  instant 
corner  while  the^hree  prSs  cSL?''^^"^' ^^'  ^°^n  i"  a 
over  the  prostrate  figure  conferred  m  low-voiced  French 

sSt;  ^Idt'iwedttTr^T  "P  ^-  •  ^^e  floor, 
the  door.  '    """^  °"^'  ""'"g  I^rother  Etienne  softly  from 

an  Ane^t  Sow^n'  neir  the  "heaT'  '""'  ^'""^  "^^  ^°"'  ^^  'be  pallet. 
;Ibo;;;!!!L'"^^^"^^'>'°""«-dla.tJuly?. 
,'^^°,"t  making  restitution.' 

'Well,  I  can  do  it  now.' 
^  am  glad.' 

the  long  one  in  the  middle  hI  J  ^""^^^'^  ^^''^  empty  save 
out  some  soiled.  wornTooki  g  pff^rs  "'"C'  ^'^  ''''  '"^  '^^^ 
he  asked,  but  the  man  seemed  to  hit;  /  T- '"  P'^P^^  form?' 
ness.     Hurriedly  the  prieS  added     « 7  "P^"'^  '"'°  unconscious- 

^em.     Ah  I  Mr, will  vom  1     "     ^f^-  "  "°   time  to  read 

testament  ?'  """  ^^^  *=°™e  and  witness  zis  last  will  and 

^.  The  Boy  got  up  and  stood  near.  The  man  from  Mindok  opened 
'  Here ''     "Ph        ■       l 

into  the  slack  ha^Sr^Tth  a'bS  Sr^^'^'^^""-  P"^  *  P^" 
'  I—I'm  no  lawyer '  said  »hi  /  ?'/etter-paper  under  it. 

wyer,  said  the  famt  voice,  'but  I  think  it's  ali- 
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in  shape.  Anyhow— you  write— and  111  sign.'  He  half  closed 
his  eyes,  and  the  paper  slipped  from  under  his  hand.  The  Boy 
caught  it,  and  set  down  the  faint  words:— 'will  and  bequeath 
to  John  M.  Berg,  Kansas  City,  my  right  and  title  to  claim  No.  ii 

Above,  Little  Mindok,  Yukon  Ramparts '    And  the  voice  fell 

away  into  silence.  They  waited  a  moment,  and  the  Superior 
whispered : 

'  Can  you  sign  it  f 

The  dull  eyes  opened.     'Didn't  I ?* 

Father  Brachet  held  him  up ;  the  Boy  gave  him  the  pen  and 
steadied  the  paper.  '  Thank  you.  Father.  Obliged  to  you,  too.' 
He  turned  bis  dimming  eyes  upon  the  Boy,  who  wrote  his  name 
in  witness.     '  You— going  to  Mindok  ?' 

'  I  hope  so.' 

The  Father  went  to  the  wriring-table,  where  he  tied  up  and 
sealed  the  packet. 

'  Anybody  that's  going  to  Mindok  will  have  to  hustle.'  The 
slang  of  everyday  energy  sounded  strangely  from  dying  lips— 
almost  a  whisper,  and  yet  like  a  far-off  bugle  calling  a  captive  to 
battle.  ^ 

The  Boy  leaned  down  to  catch  the  words,  yet  fainter : 

•  Good  claims  going  like  hot  cakes.' 

•How  much,'  the  Boy  asked,  breathless,  'did  you  get  out  of 
yours  ?' 

•  Waiting  till  summer.     Nex'  summer '    The  eyelids  fell. 

•  So  it  isn't  a  fake  after  all.'  The  Boy  stood  up.  '  The  camp's 
all  right !' 

'  You'll  see.     It  will  out-boom  the  Klondyke.' 

'  Ha !    How  long  have  you  been  making  the  trip  ? 

'  Since  August.' 

The  wild  flame  of  enterprise  sunk  in  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 

'Since  August f 

'  No  cash  for  steamers ;  we  had  a  canoe.    She  went  to  pieces 

up  by '    The  weak  voice  fell  down  into  that  deep  gulf  that 

yawns  waiting  for  man's  last  word. 

•  But  there  is  gold  at  Mindok,  you're  sure ?    You've  seen  it  ?' 
The  Father   Superior  locked  away  the  packet  and  stood  up. 

But  the  Boy  was  bending  down    fascinated,  listening    at    the 
white  lips.     '  There  is  gold  there  ?'  he  repeated. 
Out  of  the  gulf  came  faintly  back  like  an  echo : 

•  Plenty  o'  gold  there— plenty  o'  gold.' 

•Jee-rusalem!'    He  stood  up  and  found  himself  opposite  the 
contemplative  face  of  the  priest 
'  We  have  neglected  you,  my  son.    Come  upstairs  to  my  room.' 
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■jj)*'"ght;  the  young 
-—. w  „„  picniy  01  gold.  Dientv  nf  o,^\A  »  k  "r  *"".*^indok,  where 
brought  thousands.  What  dfd  ,„/ •  t'  ^*^'^°'"« '^e  spring  floods 
Pymeuts  doing  their  sixty  mil  *^  '"^  '?*""?  Think  of  the 
Father  Brachel  foZ:k^gP^^Vu°s""'Ti^^^^^^^ 
penance  might,  would  inLv^a  .1  ter  '  ow^^^^  ""^''^  '"^"'« 

What  then  ?    The  reward  w»,  f         mortification  of  the  flesh 
The  faint  whisper  fiUeTthe  ^"  Proportionate-' plenty  of  gold  ^ 

is  shoftltr;^  atfmUV'^U^r^--  °^^?«-e-building 
anxiety  for  those  one  loves  '^o  »<>«  office  grind.    No  morf 

to  buy  wings,  and  to  buy  ha^SS  ?  '°  ^""^  ^''''^°'^  *°d  po^er, 
hand  on  the  d^r    '^^  ^'"^°'^'  »«««!  ^^1.  pausing  with  hi. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
kaviak's  crime 

*  My  little  son,  who  look'd  from  thoughtrul  eyes 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobey'd, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismiss'd 
With  hard  words  and  unkiss'd.  .  .  .' 

Even  with  the  plague  and  Brother  Paul  raging  at  the  mission- 
even  with  everyone  preoccupied  by  the  claims  of  dead  and  dying, 
the  Boy  would  have  been  glad  to  prolong  his  stay  had  it  not  been 
for  'nagging'  thoughts  of  the  Colonel.  As  it  was,  with  the 
mercury  rapidly  rising  and  the  wind  fallen,  he  got  the  Pymeuts  on 
the  trail  next  day  at  noon,  spent  what  was  left  of  the  night  at  the 
Kachime,  and  set  off  for  camp  early  the  following  day.  He 
arrived  something  of  a  wreck,  and  with  an  enormous  respect  for 
the  Yukon  trail. 

It  did  him  good  ,ight  the  big  chimney,  and  still  more  to  see 
the  big  Colonel  putting  on  his  snow-shoes  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  where  the  cabin  trail  met  the  river  trail.  When  the  Boss  o' 
the  camp  looked  up  and  saw  the  prodigal  coming  along,  rather 
groggy  on  his  legs,  he  just  stood  still  a  moment.  Then  he  kicked 
off  his  web  feet,  turned  back  a  few  paces  uphill,  and  sat  down  on  a 
spruce  stump,  folded  his  arms,  and  waited.  Was  it  the  knapsack 
on  his  back  that  bowed  him  so  ? 

•  Hello,  Kentucky  !' 

But  the  Colonel  didn't  look  up  till  the  Boy  got  quite  near, 
chanting  in  his  tuneless  voice  : 

' "  Grasshoppah  sett'n  on  a  swee'  p'tater  vine, 
Swee'  p'tater  vine,  swee'  p'tater  vine " 

What's  the  matter,  hey,  Colonel?    Sorry  as  al'  that  to  see  me 
back  ?' 

'  Reckon  it's  the  kind  o'  sorrah  I  can  bear,'  said  the  Colonel 
*  We  thought  you  were  dead.' 

[  "6] 
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rescurpaTof  onVr  "^  ^*^''    ^'^  ^^  i-t  .enUin'  out  . 

bua:u?t;7c;o?:!t1rfhe;i^fhe^c2^''°"'?,^^  '^^^^^  before, 
been,  in  the  name  o'  the  na^on  ?'  ^^  ^°"  '''^-    ^^''^^^  have  you' 
Pymeut  an-  Holy  Cross.' 

'Ye'^s-S:?'^^    Holy  Moses!     V^f 
seriou?nervous  sUk"  '"°'''  ""^  ''''"^  ^  »*^  there  gave  me  a 

•  Jh'iets'^"" w  JP  t'*  "'•     ^hat  was  it  r 
legs-rfou„d?:aVexrt:S?°  See'^^C-"  -al  bed.  Colonel,  on 
about  fainted.'  ^^''Pected  to  sleep  between  sheets,  and  I  just 

',  Jhat  'he  only  shock  you  had  r 

•Oh,  you  think  sor    Thl   ^  "  r'hat  Jesuit  outfit's  all  right ' 
•Yes.  sir.      ust  do      I  think^JiJ^K''""^  "  ""'^  sharply.  ^' 

•  So.  you'll  be  hkk  as  neis  in  »  ^e  ^'g^^  "ot  to  admit  it.' 

•  Wel(  I'm  the  oie  tKnXSlr  't7""^''  P°'^ 
'w^/    And.  from  my  point  o'  view  it  In v       .^^  ""^^  ^  <^°"^ert 
s'  long's  he's  a  decent  fella '  '        °"  *  "*""  ''hat  a  man  is 

'S%:^b:.TI'A7:^'  ^^^  *°  P'-«^  °^"q-ly  uphill. 
The  Colonel  looked  hart      tu-  r> 

^^•t:lt^i;^^?r^^^^^^^^  °" "  * 

ladder 7       '^  ^^  ""''''  ^''  "P  'he  last  rungs  o'  this  darn  ice- 

nice^Sd  day'^.t'  ihT.^Trci^::!'^''^  ^T  ^^^  ^  ^ 
obvious  satisfaction  took  off  K;  T       ^.^^^  'he  reflection  with 
The  Boy  did  the  same      .  The  veivTf"'^'*!^^  '^'  ^^'^^  «gain 
came  up  from  the  Russian  mlSio„  •'  '''  ^°"  ^'^  °"^  ^^'her  Orloff 
What's  he  like  ?* 

trader  fella  here,  with  two  white  m!nc-  ""t  had  a  half-breed 
seen  a  human  'creature  We  bc^h^  ^'"''  ?"'  ^"^  ''^  haven't 
Where'd  you  get  yours  i^  ^^^^  '°™®  ^""  o^  the  trader. 

'wTTh     ^7  "e^'s  about  the  strike?' 

stories^'f  me^wt'dlacrTfi^ervJ^vZ^  r^^"'  ^^  '^^  - 
and  got  sold-sold  badly  But  th7t"^^"^  ^°'"^**  ^  stampede, 
miners  from  Dakotah-mey  were  on  «  '"f  *^**"^  ^«h  him-! 

mey  were  on  fire  about  Min6ok.     Kept 
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on  bragging  they  hadn't  cold  feet,  and  iwore  they'd  get  at  near  to 
the  diggin's  as  their  dogs  'd  take  'em.  The  half-breed  said  they 
might  do  a  hundred  miles  more,  but  probably  wouldn't  get  beyond 
Anvik.' 

'  Crazy  fools  I  I  tell  you,  to  travel  even  thirty  miles  on  the 
Yukon  in  winter,  even  with  a  bully  team  and  old  Nick  to  drive 
'em,  and  not  an  extra  ounce  on  your  back — I  tell  you,  Colonel, 
it's  no  joke.' 

•  B'lieve  you,  sonny.' 

It  wasn't  thirty  seconds  before  sonny  was  adding:  'Did  that 
half-breed  think  it  was  any  use  our  trying  to  get  dogs?' 

'  Ain't  to  be  had  now  for  love  or  money.' 

'  Lord,  Colonel,  if  we  had  a  team ' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  We'll  probably  owe  our  lives  to  the  fact  that  we 
haven't.' 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  the  Boy  that,  although  he  had  just  done 
a  pretty  good  tramp  and  felt  he'd  rather  die  than  go  fifty  feet 
further,  it  was  the  Colonel  who  was  most  tired. 

'  How's  everybody  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  s'pose  we  might  all  of  us  be  worse  off.' 

'  What's  the  matter  ?' 

He  was  so  long  answering  that  the  Boy's  eyes  turned  to  follow 
the  serious  outward  gaze  of  the  older  man,  even  before  he  lifted 
one  hand  and  swept  it  down  the  bill  and  out  across  the  dim,  gray 
prospect. 

•This,' said  the  Colonel. 

Their  eyes  had  dropped  down  that  last  stretch  of  the  steep 
snow  slope,  across  the  two  miles  of  frozen  river,  and  ran  half 
round  the  wide  horizon-line,  like  creatures  in  a  cage  Whether 
they  liked  it  or  whether  they  didn't,  for  them  there  was  no  way  out 

'It's  the  awful  stillness.'  The  Colonel  arraigned  the  distant 
ice-plains. 

They  sat  there  looking,  listening,  as  if  they  hoped  their  protest 
might  bring  some  signal  of  relenting.  No  creature,  not  even  a 
crystal-ccated  willow-twig,  nothing  on  all  the  ice-bound  earth  stirred 
by  as  much  as  a  hair  ;  no  mark  of  man  past  or  present  broke  the 
gray  monotony  ;  no  sound  but  their  two  voices  disturbed  the  still- 
ness of  the  world. 

It  was  a  quiet  that  penetrated,  that  pricked  to  vague  alarm. 
Already  both  knew  the  sting  of  it  well. 

'  It's  the  kind  of  thing  that  gets  on  a  fella's  nerves,'  said  the 
Colonel.  •  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  felt  helpless  in  any  part  of  the 
world  before.  But  a  man  counts  for  precious  little  up  here.  Do 
you  notice  how  you  come  to  listen  to  the  silence  ? 
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'Oh  yet,  iVe  noticed.'  "* 

%gers  w.nt  up  t?ai  after  vouVr"  '!^'  ""^  '^e  daft  golj 
Don't  know  wh'at  we'd  ha  J°J,„/i?  °'»;"^^^  fee"  it/too. 
ought  to  keep  that  kid.  yoSknow  '  °"'  ^'''''^'     '^^'^'^^  ^^ 

this  >Sal'of,\;Vght7hat''reif -^^  It'- 

youknow'-hestZupsudd^^l^  head.     All  the  same 

a  Jot,  didn't  we  ?'         ^  '"Qdenly—  we  came  expecting  to  stand 

Se^tergratr'lhis'^fc?^^^^       ^'^^--    '''-  »"  "^'^t. 
or  two,  the  days  crawled  by  ^   ^°'  ^^^  Pwsmgof  an  Indian 

ashes,^^on' cof;,e"PftU"  0^^  ^T'T  '^'^  -^  '^^  ^-d 
then  btiild  the  fire  in'^Tront  He  broke  fh"e-  '^'"'  ^'^  ^'''^"'  ^"'^ 
and  washed  ;  filled  coffee  nnf,L\.    '*^®  '"  ^^^  water-bucket 

and  swung  Ihem' over    he'^fi'r:"',':";;^''^"''  ","\"^'"  ^^  ''« 
put  It  m  the  Dutch  oven  cZtr'J  T  •  f  ""'^'^'^  '''^  corn-bread 
on  with  its  baking      Somet^mer^l"  *'"'  '^""'''  «"**  '^ft  it  to  ge 
varied  by  his  mixhg  a  hoe  caTe  o„  1  h''  -?^  '^'  Programme  w« 
^o   .  front  Of  the  Ire.    Thethe^oMiTali  ^ cSil"^  '  " 

• "  Wake  up,  M.issa, 

De  day  am  breakin' ; 
ms  in  dc  pot,  en  de 
iloecake  bakin"" 

the  bacon,  and  serve  up  breakfast  ^  burnmg,  fry 

Ti^SSS^i^li?^' -t^!:::;ir  e^^  -'^--^-.-tine. 

sure  to  be  first,  for  hf'hal  to  get  Kaviak  un"' M  "'''  ""'''  ^'' 
whole  duty  to  man  seemed  to  cenfrf  L  fu  ^'  ^1''''^  ^'^*  ^^  ^is 
Kaviak.     Vainly  had  the  Fcm.f  "  ?^  Saturday  scrubbing  of 

with  this  -ost'repl;  :fei7nr„:f  °f  «fjinst  compl.aLj 
always  ready  with  some  He-,,  i   Ii '   t.       °'"^-     ^^  seemed  io  be 

Mac's  iron  r'esXtion  HeTriei  hfd  '"'/"J  l"^"'"«  ^'^^  ^^««  « f 
It  didn't  work.  The  next  t  me  t  ^^  V^^  ''°"°'n  of  the  bed. 
lower  bunk.     He  was  drLZ   ''^  "^^^^^  far  back  under  the 

bedded  himself,  kra  tfrfnTb^.^r  rofd'crt?  '%r 

ttt  a^.^-^his^^s'fw^?  '7'"^^^  ^'  da"  h?hid^?„^ 
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Dana's  '  Mineralogy,'  and  two  Bibles— he  had  taken  out  and  con- 
cealed in  the  lower  bunk  very  skilfully,  far  back  behind  the 
Colonel's  feet.  Copps'  '  Mining '  and  the  two  works  on  •  Parlia- 
mentary Law '  piled  at  the  end  of  the  box  served  as  a  pillow. 
After  climbing  in  and  folding  himself  up  into  an  incredibly  small 
space,  Kaviak  managed  with  superhuman  skill  to  cover  himself 
neatly  with  a  patchwork  quilt  of  Mufisey,  Scribner,  Ctntury, 
Strand,  and  Overland  for  August,  '97.  No  one  would  suspect, 
glancing  into  that  library,  that  underneath  the  usual  top  layer  of 
light  reading,  was  matter  less  august  than  Law,  Poetry,  Science, 
and  Revelation. 

It  was  the  base  Byron,  tipping  the  wink  to  Mac  out  of  the  back 
of  the  bunk,  that  betrayed  Kaviak. 

It  became  evident  that  '  Farva '  began  to  take  a  dour  pride  in  the 
Kid's  perseverance.  One  morning  he  even  pointed  out  to  the 
camp  the  strong  likeness  between  Kaviak  and  Robert  Bruce. 

No,  sah  ;  the  Scottish  chief  had  to  have  an  object-lesson,  but 
Kaviak — Lawd  ! — Kaviak  could  give  points  to  any  spider  livin' !' 

This  was  on  the  morning  that  the  Esquimer  thought  to  escape 
scrubbing,  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  by  getting  up  on  to  the 
swmg-shelf— how,  no  man  ever  knew.  But  there  he  sat  in  terror, 
like  a  very  young  monkey  in  a  wind-rocked  tree,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  his  arms  clasped  tight  round  the  demi John  ;  but  having 
Mac  to  deal  with,  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  always  got  washed, 
and  equally  always  he  seemed  to  register  a  vow  that,  s'help  him, 
Heaven  !  it  should  never  happen  again. 

After  breakfast  came  the  clearing  up.  It  should  have  been 
done  (under  this  regime)  by  the  Liitle  Cabin  men,  but  it  seldom 
was.  O'FIynn  was  expected  to  keep  the  well-hole  in  the  river 
chopped  open  and  to  bring  up  water  every  day.  This  didn't 
always  happen  either,  though  to  drink  snow-water  was  to  invite 
scurvy,  Father  Wills  said.  There  was  also  a  daily  need,  if  the 
Colonel  could  be  believed,  for  everybody  to  chop  firewood. 

'  We  got  enough,'  was  Potts'  invariable  opinion. 

'  For  how  long  ?  S'pose  we  get  scurvv  and  can't  work ;  we'd 
freeze  to  death  in  a  fortnight.' 

'Never  saw  a  fireplace  swalla  logs  whole  an'  never  blink  like 
this  one.' 

'  But  you  got  no  objection  to  sittin'  by  while  the  log-swallerin' 
goes  on.' 

The  Colonel  or  the  Boy  cooked  the  eternal  beans,  bacon  and 
nnish  dinner,  after  whatever  desuhory  work  was  done  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  ihcie  was  extraordinarily  Jitlie  to  occupy  five  atile  bodied 
men.    The  fun  of  snow-shoeing,  mitigated  by  frostbite,  quickly 
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degenerated  from  a  sport  into  a  mere  means  of  locomotion.     One 
or  two  of  the  party  went  hunting,  now  and  then,  for  the  scarce 

it:::  Ziltl  fl  Tr^^-J^^^y  t^ed,  with  sSnnl  lack  Tf 
success,  to  catch  fish,  Indian  fashion,  through  a  hole  in  the  ice. 
ii-'    .>r  the  most  part,  as  winter  darkened  round  them  thev 
!  ngcu   fron.  n,orn.ng  till  night  about  the  big  firepS  and 
noked.  ar.d|r:wled.  and  played  cards,  and  lived  aT  men  do 
!■  U-.ng  out  r.  d.-al  about  each  other's  characters,  somethinTabout 
history        '  '^'"'°"''  '"^  ""^"  ""'  "°'^'"g  ^^^^'  each%ther's 

»«1*'^,%^PP-^u'""  '"'"""'  °f '^e  long  Arctic  night,  any  passer-bv 
ws  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  although  the  food-supp^in  the 
frLu  ^-^^  f '".'"'y  S°'"g  ^°   ^""    short   before   spring    no 

wftSr^"'^"''  ^"'^!f"'  "'■  Esquimaux-was  allowed  to  go  b? 
J^ithout  being  warmed  and  fed,  and  made  to  tell  where  he  came 
from  and  wh.ther  he  was   bound-questions   to  tax  'he  sa^e 
Their  unfailing  hospitality  was  not  in  the  least  unexpected  «; 

Nonh'^^;"l'/'-''"'  P^^^''^^^  ^^«"  by  scoundrels  in  The  grea 
Nor  h-West ;  but  it  strained  the  resources  of  the  little  camo  a 
fourth  of  whose  outfit  lay  under  the  Yukon  ice  ^' 

f  Jh   !r  '^^/i  °f '°^'^'-ed  vitality  to  which  the  poor,  iU-cooked 

Z\y^  r'^  ^"^  '^"'^  ^f  ^^^^^'«^.  ^as  slowly  reduc  ng  them 
they  talked  to  one  another  less  and  less  as  time  went  on  aS 

7Z""^.  "'ore-silently  and  each  against  his  wiU-grew  hVpe^- 
the":th:rVdlor '^^'^"'"'"^^  ^"^  --  ^°  ^^«  ---  • -/s^f 
Not  Mac's  inertia  alone,  but  his  trick  of  sticking  out  his  iaw 
became  an  offence,  his  rasping  voice  a  torture.     Thf  Boy's  occa 

size  intolerable.  O  Flynn's  brogue,  which  had  amused  them  erew 
to  be  just  part  of  the  hardship  and  barbarism  that  had  ovStaTen 
^lem  hke  an  evil  dream,  coercing,  subduing  all  the  forci  of  life 
On  yKaviak  seemed  likely  to  come  unscathed  through  the  ordeai 
0  the  winter's  captivity;  only  he  could  take  the  besfplace  at  the 
fire  the  best  morsel  at  dinner,  and  not  stir  angry  passions  onlv 
he  dared  rouse  Mac  when  the  Nova  Scotian  fd/into  Te  of  EiJ 
bear-with-a-sore-head  moods.     Kaviak  put  a  stop    o  h  s  s?arin^ 

boS;Vn'd'a'ton":h'"V'  '''  «^^*"^  '''  himTo  whhUintouf 
boats  and  a  top,  thereby  providing  occupation  for  the  morrow 

TX  V^^  T  "''''''  '^^^^  ^°  ^''^^  KavSc  of  spbn^gThe  one 

c    r  fjucK...  „t  a,   times  when  older  eyes  weren't  watchine     Th~o 

Col.mcl  wrote  up  h^s  journal,  and  read  the  midsummer  tJfg„hes 

and  Byron,  m  the  face  of  Mac's  •  I  do  not  like  Byron's  thought  •  I 
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do  not  consider  him  healthy  or  instructive.'  In  one  of  his  more 
energetic  moods  the  Colonel  made  a  four-footed  cricket  for 
eVc^tt^eair^^"^'  '  '°  ''^  '''''  stool,  and  a.^s^L'ont 
Once  in  a  while,  when  for  hours  no  word  had  been  snoken 
O'FlllT,  ^^!?TJ!!^^^"-e  to  a  royal  flush  or  a  jack-POt  o" 

anxiously,  Got  the  joker?  Guess  I'm  euchred  then  '  the  P.n« 
jn  desperation  would  catch  up  Kaviak,  balance  the  child  on  h°s 
K  '''^"'i/","^'  °^^"  gymnastic,  soothing  the  so  emn  litt^ 
Plantat^rson.  't'''  ^\--"^«' ^y  crooning'out  a  monToiou: 
plantation  song.  It  was  that  kind  of  addition  to  the  general 
g.oom  that,  at  first,  would  fire  OTlynn  to  raise  his  own  sofrits  a 
east,  by  roaring  out  an  Irish  ditty.     But  this  was  seldomer' a^ 

In  T^  °"-    ^7"  J™"?'^'^  '^'■'^S"^  ^"'^^^^d,  and  grew  lessTobust 
In  a  depressed  sort  of  way  Mac  was  openly  teaching  Kavbk 

prayers  He  was  very  angry  when  Potts  and  O'Flynn  ekves- 
dropped  and  roared  at  Kaviak's  struggles  with  '  Ow  Ca'  In 
fact,  Kaviak  did  not  shme  as  a  studenfof  civilization,  though  tha" 
old  less  against  him  with  O'Flynn,  than  the  fact  that  he  wasn' 
'jolly  and  jump  about,  like  white  children.'  Moreover  TiSe 
swore  there  was  something  '  bogey  '  about  the  boy's  inter mS 

buTrafvV'f"^'-'  T^'l''  '^^^  ^^  would^tter Tothtg 
out     i-arva      r     Maw    when  he  wanted  his  plate  reolenishpH 
then    suddenly   he  would    say   something    tha^t    nobody  could 
remember  having  taught  him  or  even  said  in  his  presence^ 

It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Kaviak  loved  sugar  mighiily  and 
sto  e  uwhen  he  could.  Mac  lectured  him  and  sLpeThi  minute 
yellow  hands,  and  Kaviak  stole  it  all  the  same.'^^  When  he  wis 

sto^rri'i^lX  mtf'  ',"'  ''^^"  '^'^  ''^y  «"  °f  ^'^^  camp"  scamj 
store  (m  such  a  1  t  le  place  it  was  not  easy  to  hide  from  such  a 

hunter  as  Kaviak)-he  was   taken    downSo   the    S  Cabin 
smacked,  and  made  to  say  '  Ow  Farva.'     Nobody  cou  d  disco v"; 
that  he  minded  much,  though  he  learnt  to  try  to  shorten  the  cere- 
mony by  saying  •  I  solly '  all  the  way  to  the  cabin. 

?■  ?  ;  , -"^^^  strangely  undemonstrative  :  but  in  his  own 
grave  l.ttle  fashion  he  conducted  life  with  no  small  iLlgen^e 
and  learned,  with  an  almost  uncanny  quickness,  each  man'fuses 
from  the  Kaviak  point  of  view.  The  only  person  he  wS  sworn 
friends  with  was  the  handy-man,  and  there  came  to  E  a  le3 

.r-^V/Jr'''  ^'^^^  ^T'''^  first  attempt  at  spontaneously 
stnj.ng  a  sentence  under  that  roof  was.  •  Me  got  no  use  for 
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The  best  thing  about  Kaviak  was  that  his  was  no  craven  soul 
He  was  obliged  to  steal  the  sugar  because  he  lived  wiTwS; 
people  who  were  bigger  than  hi,  and  who  alwayltook  Jt  away 
when  they  caught  him.  But  once  the  sugar  was  rJZLL^  u^ 
shirt  he  owned  up  without  the  smallest  h'esitatLind  took  Ji's 
smarkmg  l.ke  a  man  For  the  rest,  he  flourished,  fiUed  oufand 
go        fat  as  a  seal,  but  never  a  whit  less  solemn 

One  mornmg  the  Colonel  announced  that  now  the  days  had 

fnd  nohV^^'i  '"^  '^".  "^"^  ^^^^  «°  J^te  coming  to  breakfast 
and  nobody  did  any  work  to  speak  of,  it  would  be  I  good  San  0 
have  only  two  meals  a  day.  ^        P^"  *^ 

The  motion  was  excessively  unpopular,  but  it  was  can-.V,!  K„  , 
plain  and  somewhat  alarming  exposition  of  the  sTie  of  supples 

-We  oughtn't  to  need  as  much  food  when  we  lazy  rouEd  th. 
Seed'ilof''    ''"v  '^'  ^°'°"^^-     ^"^  Potts  rerortKtthey^' 

ThevlV'T/ !?'y  "^'"^  °"  ^^''P''"'  'he  aborigines.  ^  ^ 

it  iin^         ^'^  ""^  '"PP"'-  ^"^  ^"  but  the  aboriline  knew  what 
It  meant  sometimes  to  go  hungry  to  bed 

Towards  the  end  of  dinner  one  day  late  in  December  wh.n 

;  Maw.'    Still  the  plate  was  extended, 
h"  Irn'L'n"!^  ^  "^'"P  f 'y^P  ''^'''  '^•'^  P°««.  ^ho  had  drained 
•  HTrn'TetuyTalt  h.'"  ""'""^  ^"^  ^^^^  °^^°'  b'-^' 
'Mustn't  open  a  fresh  can  till  to-morrow.' 

No,  sir«.     We've  only  got ' 

'Besides,  he'll  bust' 

hands),  he  said  gravely  and  fluently  •  "'"nitesimai 

'Maw  in  de  plenty-bowl.' 
'  Yes,  maw  mush,  but  no  maw  syrup  ' 

.  w  m  u""^  ^y"  ''^^^"^*^ '°  ^^^  store  comer. 
We  11  have  to  open  a  fresh  can  some  time— what's  the  odds  ?' 
Mac  got  up,  and  not  only  Kaviak  watched  him-for  syrup  was 

pa  ;T  eKsTdl' r^I  '^^-^^^'^  "-'^  ^^^  cSey:^' 
5-    .  ? .  .y^^    "^"   fusiowed   anxiously  to   that   rnw  r^f  rar^i^ii. 

diminishing  tins,  all  that  was  left  of  the' th?n^  tL;  aTl  SLdffi 
and  they  still  this  side  of  Christmas  !  ^  ^ 
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•  What  you  rubber-neckin'  about  ?'  Mac  snapped  at  the  Boy  as 
he  came  back  with  the  fresh  supply.  This  unprovoked  attack 
was  ample  evidence  that  Mac  was  uneasy  under  the  eyes  of  the 
camp — angry  at  his  own  weakness,  and  therefore  the  readier  to 
dare  anybody  to  find  fault  with  him. 

•  How  can  I  help  watchin'  you  ?'  said  the  F  .  Mac  lifted  his 
eyes  fiercely.  'I'm  fascinated  by  your  wir.  '  *ays ;  we're  all 
like  that." 

Kaviak  had  meanwhile  made  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the  plenty- 
bowl,  and  returned  to  Mac's  side— an  absurd  little  figure  in  a 
strange  priest-like  cassock  buttoned  from  top  to  bottom  (a  waist- 
C')at  of  Mac's),  and  a  jacket  of  the  Boy's,  which  was  usually 
failing  off  (and  trailed  on  the  ground  when  it  wasn't),  and  whose 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  in  inconvenient  muffs.  Still,  with  a  gravity 
that  did  not  seem  impaired  by  these  details,  he  stood  clutching 
his  plate  anxiously  with  both  hands,  while  down  upon  the  corn- 
mush  descended  a  slender  golden  thread,  manipulated  with  a  fine 
skill  to  make  the  most  of  its  sweetness.  It  curled  and  spiralled, 
and  describee  the  kind  of  involved  and  long-looped  flourishes 
which  the  g-jve  and  reverend  of  a  hundred  years  ago  wrote 
jauntily  nnderneath  the  most  sober  names. 

Lovingly  the  dark  eyes  watched  the  engrossing  process.     Even 
when  the  attenuated  thread  was   broken,  and  the  golden  rain 
descended  in  slow,  infrequent  drops,  Kaviak  stood  waiting,  always 
for  just  one  drop  more. 
'That's  enough,  greedy.' 
'  Now  go  away  and  gobble.' 

But  Kaviak  daintily  skimmed  off  the  syrupy  top,  and  left  his 
mush  nlmost  as  high  a  hill  as  before. 

It  wasn't  long  after  the  dinner-things  had  been  washed  up,  and 
the  Colonel  settled  down  to  the  magazines — he  was  reading  the 
advertisements  now — that  Potts  drew  out  his  watch. 

'  Golly  I  do  you  fellers  know  what  o'clock  it  is  i^  He  held  the 
open  timepiece  up  to  Mac.  'Hardly  middle  o'  the  afternoon. 
All  these  hours  before  bedtime,  and  nothin'  to  eat  till  to-morrow  f 

'  Why,  you've  just  finished ' 

•  But  look  at  the  time  V 

The  Colonel  said  nothing.  Maybe  he  had  been  a  little  previous 
with  dinner  to-day ;  it  was  such  a  relief  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
Oppressive  as  the  silence  was,  the  sound  of  Poits'  voice  was 
worse,  and  as  he  kept  on  about  how  many  hours  it  would  be  till 
breakfast,  the  Colonel  said  to  the  Boy : 

'  "Johnny,  get  your  gun,"  and  we'll  go  out.' 

In  these  December  days,  before  the  watery  sun  had  set,  the 
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icel    Em,„y,  as  S  "'  ""'PP"'  """»  "=  ''"Wormed 

aEias''lhi,''sr„m!7"r''"'?  ""Shbo-riy.  "I  Nicholas,  as  long 

£y.£=SL".;-^;:«*..,tj. 

■Going  to  give  in,  and  cook  that  bird  for  supper  ?' 
shaU"'.NoITr'"'r'„f;°''f  "T'  "y  ""=  Colonel  said,  rather 

:^k  1^1  Jsee°i?V°a^r;"t':VraS;^"™^  '"'^^'•' 
fou?/t£'5"f  ■  ZaS'dXadTo  te"&  c:S^=  '°^rf  -.- 

^Xii-a-^orcS  "sSr  4  '-"''^-  -°'" 

^top  at  the  door  and  liften  Thence  nasredSe  f  \'  '^'  '^""'^• 
the  faint  noise  recommenced  Thpf?.  1  5^  ^""'^  ^^am,  and 
the  gulf  of  sleep    n^ver  even  woke  fo  °"h?   X"^^'^  ^^^  ^"^° 

Just  before  dmner  the  ...  .  day  the  Boy  called  out : 
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'See  here !  who's  spilt  the  syrup ?* 
'  Spilt  it  i** 

•  Syrup  ?' 

•  No ;  it  don't  seem  to  be  spilt,  either.'  He  patted  the  ground 
with  his  hand. 

'  You  don't  mean  that  new  can ' 

'  Not  a  drop  in  it'     He  turned  it  upside  down. 

Every  eye  went  to  Kaviak.     He  was  sitting  on  his  cricket  by 

the  fire  waiting  for  dinner.     He  returned  the  accusing  looks  of 

the  company  with  self-possession. 

•  Come  here.'     He  got  up  and  trotted  over  to  •  Farva.* 
'  Have  you  been  to  the  syrup  ?' 

Kaviak  shook  his  head. 

'  You  mus^  have  been.' 

•No.' 

'  You  sure  ?* 

He  nodded. 

'  How  did  it  go — all  away — do  you  know  ?' 

Again  the  silent  denial.  Kaviak  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  dinner  preparations,  and  then  went  back  to  his  cricket.  It  was 
the  best  place  from  which  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  cook. 

'  The  gintlemin  don't  feel  conversaytional  wid  a  pint  o'  surrup 
in  his  inside.' 

'  I  tell  you  he'd  be  curried  up  with  colic  if  he ' 

'  Well,'  said  O'Flynn  hopefully,  *  bide  a  bit.  He  ain't  lookin' 
very  brash.' 

'  Come  here.' 

Kaviak  got  up  a  second  time,  but  with  less  alacrity. 

'  Have  you  got  a  pain  ?' 

He  stared. 

•  Does  it  hurt  you  there  ?'     Kaviak  doubled  up  suddenly. 
'  He's  awful  ticklish,'  said  the  Boy. 

Mac  frowned  with  perplexity,  and  Kaviak  retired  to  the  cricket, 
'  Does  the  can  leak  anywhere  ?' 

•That  excuse  won't  hold  water  'cause  the  can  will.'  The 
Colonel  had  just  applied  the  test. 

•  Besides,  it  would  have  leaked  on  to  something,'  Mac  agreed. 
•Oh,  well,  let's  mosy  along  with  our  dinner,'  said  Potts. 

'  It's  gettin'  pretty  serious,'  remarked  the  Colonel.  '  We  can't 
afford  to  losr  a  pint  o'  syrup.' 

•No,  Sir cc,  we  can't;  but  there's  one  thing  about  Kaviak,' 
said  the  Boy,  '  he  always  owns  up.  Look  here,  kiddie  :  don't  say 
no;  don't  shake  your  head  till  you've  thought.  Now,  think 
Aard. 
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abrupt;;'   The  Bo    Lrsafd'hf  ^  'f^'^'^J'^^  ^'^^  ^e  stopped 
seeme/pleased  when  he  sS  J  <  No ''"  ' '°  '^^  '^^''     Nobod/Ld 

•  I  b  lieve  we're  on  the  rieht  trirt      vt^> 
again.     You  are  a  tip-top  nan  a^Lin"? '^'"''"'^r^^^^^    ™nk 

'  V-s,  fin'  shueh  '     Kaviat        ^      "^  ^"^^'■'  "^n't  you?' 
that  direction!     ^         "^'^''  "^"^"^"^  *d™i"ed  his  prowess  in 

Yes"1,r„"  ^?i  ''""^'■>' '"  '^^  e"'y  morning  ?» 

^You'7sS^^^  r  ^V'^"  ''^^^  '-  d'd- 

Andyou^fh^S'^if^ill-^y-  re.e.ber-the  syrup  can  ! 
To-malla.'  ^ 


;  Youmean  yesterday-this  morning?' 


'Sh. 

Kaviak  blinked. 

Kaviak  nodded. 
,o.tf  "'"'•  ""'  '■'''-'«  •""'»<'  «h=  can  bottom  side  up-'all 

T|givs'':o,i'-si;^r;"L:s  ^-^  ^-'^ '- «« -<-• 

1  shut  it,  and  even  one  of  us  ca^'t  J.u"!'^'  ""^  '^"'  "P.  for 
01  something  to  pry  it  ■  ^"  "^'  '"^  "»  ""hout  a  knife 

we^'^S^riLKr  ma'n.*/fT?ll,  ""*  ■""■'"f"y-  The, 
on  the  s»i„g.she'f  ?    How!ll  """"="  "■'="•    Ho»  had  he  g« 

buddy'  S,""'"'"'  "  ■""=' '" "«»  Kmlf,  becu.  there  isn't  anny- 
yo:^'n''uT''  S.?,f„?!^?''  •-■«  f'S-  rou  thi,  time  if 
menurt"'    "^^^  "^  J"'""?  '«"»  Ac  cricket  to  the  judg- 

.h«  urho;7o?g=otltd'°o*^  *"'  '^'  "-•  -°-  W"  "  out- 
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But  Kaviak  turned  away.  Mac  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
jerked  him  round. 

Everyone  felt  it  to  be  suspicious  that  Kaviak  was  unwilling  even 
to  try  to  open  the  all  too  attractive  can.  Was  he  really  cunning, 
and  did  he  want  not  to  give  himself  away?  Wasn  t  he  said  to  be 
much  older  than  he  looked?  and  didn't  he  sometimes  look  a 
hundred,  and  wise  for  his  years  ? 

'  See  here  :  I  haven't  caught  you  in  a  lie  yet,  but  if  I  do ' 

Kaviak  stared,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  seemed  to  retire  within 
himself. 

*  You'd  better  attend  to  me,  for  I  mean  business.' 

Kaviak,  recalled  from  internal  communing,  studied  '  Farva '  a 
moment,  and  then  retreated  to  the  cricket,  as  to  a  haven  now, 
hastily  and  with  misgiving,  tripping  over  his  trailing  coat.  Mac 
stood  up. 

'  Wait,  old  man.'  The  Colonel  stooped  his  big  body  till  he  was 
on  a  level  with  the  staring  round  eyes.  '  Yo'  see,  child,  yo'  can't 
have  any  dinnah   i  ]  we  find  out  who  took  the  syrup.' 

The  little  yellow  face  was  very  serious.  He  turned  and  looked 
at  the  still  smoking  plenty-bowl. 

*  Are  yoh  hungry  ?* 

He  nodded,  got  up  briskly,  held  up  his 'train,  and  dragged  his 
high  stool  to  the  table,  scrambled  up,  and  established  himself. 

*  Look  at  that !'  said  the  Colonel  triumphantly.  'That  youngster 
hasn't  just  eaten  a  pint  o'  syrup.' 

Mac  was  coming  slowly  up  behind  Kaviak  with  a  face  that 
nobody  liked  looking  at. 

*  Oh,  let  the  brat  alone,  and  let's  get  to  our  grub  I'  said  Potts, 
with  an  extreme  nervous  irritation. 

Mac  swept  Kaviak  off  the  stool.    '  You  come  with  me  !' 

Only  one  person  spoke  after  that  till  the  meal  was  nearly  done. 
That  one  had  said,  '  Yes,  Farva,'  and  followed  Mac,  dinnerless, 
out  to  the  Little  Cabin. 

The  Colonel  set  aside  a  plateful  for  each  of  the  two  absent  ones, 
and  cleared  away  the  things.  Potts  stirred  the  fire  in  a  shower  of 
sparks,  picked  up  a  book  and  flung  it  down,  searched  through  the 
sewing-kit  for  something  that  wasn't  lost,  and  then  went  to  the 
door  to  look  at  the  weather — so  he  said.  O'Flynn  sat  dozing  by 
the  fire.     He  was  in  the  way  of  the  washing-up. 

'Stir  your  stumps,  Jimmie,'  said  the  Colonel,  'and  get  us  a 
bucket  of  water.'  Sleepily  O'Flynn  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
he'd  L    damned  if  he  did. 

With  unhePid-of  alacrity,  '  I'll  go,'  said  Potts. 

The  Colonel  stared  at  him,  and,  by  some  trick  of  the  brain,  he 
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.hV„;«u,;;tag\hT3iSrS^«tL''r  r-l"'  before.  .„d 
store  corner.  ^'  ''^'^^ching  sound  in  the  corner—the 

HiSro;.7LT.7pick"iLT.H'lS°";  ^^  '0  «»  Boy. 
Seems  kind  tf  re,.lei  £■,  he?"^        '"'"""■  """  ""«  ""'■ 

Jtes.    Colonel ' 

•Hey?" 
•  Nothin'.' 

'Funn!"M"T*  ?"*'*^'  °f  an  hour  went  by 
^JlZ''eTu,T  ^^""^  ^°'  ^"  <«--'-'t  itP    S'pose  I  ,o 
'  S'pose  you  do.' 

'Wei??' iTid  the  R^"'  ^'  "?*  ^''  '^on'ing  in- 
lammed  Robert  Bruce  if  2eKd  to  L'™'"'^  ham,  as  I'd  have 
-»  ?:;^^^^-S?  ^"^""*°"  ^-  ^^-0^.  but  an  he 

cmt  Not^Lfng^lS  hrwemtir'1  '°""^  ^""^"'^  ^^^  the 
contents  of  the  bunkJ  °''^'  *''**  scrutinized  the  tumbled 

'  Where's  Kaviak  f 

•P'raps  you'Jl  tell  us.' 

.Jgu^njean  he  isn't  here?*    Mac  wheeled  round  sharply. 

'  HavSseen";'  ^'''^  ^''^  ^°'  ^is  dinner?' 
door'^Thi  ?:"  foiro^r  ^°"  ^°°'  ^-  ^^^■'  ^-  -de  for  the 

seaJfTe^we^Utere'Tout-  1^\''T  "«^^  --^^  to 
sunk  full  half  an  h^r  before     Thit°".^^  • '''.f  ""''^'y  «""  had 
hung  like  a  copper  shield  on"'  ste^etlluT S""'  '"«^  ^""— n 
.  Do  you  see  anything  ?•  whispered  Mac 

'Who's  that  yonder?' 
Potts  gettin'  water.' 

.00  b«tKuX,''fe^,twv  '«"■"«  for  .racks.    Mac  looked. 

^  isn't  Potts  calling  ?'  ■^' 

I  knew  he  would  if  he  saw  »=:      v  • 
jphiii  yet  without  help.     sS^  there 'IVrhT^'^f.^"''"*^  *  ^^^^^^^ 
We  must  find  some  turned  tS  other  w^" '  ''''^'  ^°'"«- 

They  were  near  the  Little  Cabin  now^' 
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•  Here  I 
80  it  was 


:! 


shouted  the  Boy ;  '  and  .  .  .  yes,  here  again  I'  And 
Clean  and  neatly  printed  in  the  last  light  snowfall 
showed  the  little  footprints.  'We're  on  the  right  trail  now, 
Kaviak  1' 

Through  his  parki  the  Boy  felt  a  hand  close  vice-like  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  voice,  not  like  MacCann's  : 

'  Coin'  straight  down  to  the  fish-trap  hole !' 

The  two  dashed  forward,  down  the  steep  hill,  the  Boy  saying 
breathless  as  they  went :  '  And  Potts— where's  Potts?' 

He  had  vanished,  but  there  was  no  time  to  consider  how  or 
where. 

'  Kaviak !' 

'  Kaviak !'    And  as  they  got  to  the  river : 

'  Think  I  hear ' 

'  So  do  I ' 

•  Coming  !  coming !     Hold  on  tight !     Coming,  Kaviak  I' 
They  made  straight  for  the  big  open  fish-hole.     Farther  away 

from  the  Little  Cabin,  and  nearer  the  bank,  was  the  small  well- 
hole.  Between  the  two  they  noticed,  as  they  raced  by,  the  water- 
bucket  hung  on  that  heavy  piece  of  driftwood  that  had  frozen 
aslant  in  the  river.  Mac  saw  that  the  bucket-rope  was  taut,  and 
that  it  ran  along  the  ice  and  disappeared  behind  the  big  funnel  of 
the  fish-trap. 

The  sound  was  unmistakable  now— a  faint,  choked  voice  calling 
out  of  the  hole,  •  Help  1' 

'  Coming !' 

'  Hold  tight !' 

•  Half  a  minute  !' 

And  how  it  was  done  or  who  did  it  nobody  quite  knew,  but 
Potts,  still  clinging  by  one  hand  to  the  bucket-rope,  was  hauled 
out  and  laid  on  the  ice  before  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
Kaviak  under  his  arm — Kaviak,  stark  and  unconscious,  with  the 
round  eyes  rolled  back  till  one  saw  the  whites  and  nothing 
more. 

Mac  picked  the  body  up  and  held  it  head  downwards  ;  laid  it 
flat  again,  and,  stripping  off  the  great  sodden  jacket,  already 
beginning  to  freeze,  fell  to  putting  Kaviak  through  the  action  of 
artificial  breathing. 

•  We  must  get  them  up  to  the  cabin  first  thing,'  said  the  Boy. 
But  Mac  seemed  not  to  hear. 

•  Don't  you  see  Kaviak's  face  is  freezing?" 

Still  Mac  paid  no  heed.  Potts  lifted  a  stiff,  uncertain  band, 
and,  with  a  groan,  let  it  fall  heavily  on  his  own  cheek. 

•  Come  on  ;  I'll  help  you  in,  anyhow,  Potts.' 
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•  ""'*  ',"'"•»  aamned  wet  fur.' 

little  face.  °'  '"*  ''«"ge  new  death-look  in  the 

;Run  and  ge.  Jhr^.'^'^'H'^  «-;„7">»>«  'o°ki»8  up,  Jd° .' 

The  stuff  ran  down  towards  hie  «!?  ^  •  *  ''"'*  °f  nothing  pass 
persisted,  and  went  ^^u ird^o^' '^  5'' "^^\  «"'  ^- 
stopped  trying  to  restore  ?he  Son  of  th  J  .  °P'  '^^""^^^'-  ^e 
barely  managed  to  get  'a  swL*  fn?  P^L  •  '"."S'-  O'Flynn  just 
they  all  began  to  feel  that  Zl  »/  "•  '"  ^^^  interval,  though 
thing  that  Ld  gone  for  e;^'  The  E^ '"^  '°  ^""^  back  som'e 
down  close  over  the  rigid  mo, JhL.^T^"^  ""*^  ^^""^  his  face 
be  got  up  he  turned  ?wtshar^,J°  ^^^^^^        the  breath,     wten 

-p.ntothe«sh.hole.sayiy?o^'&^^^^ 
'He  was  in  too  lone'    Pnffe*  »^»i. 


IhenhesEpped.-  "P  '^■^"""r*  towards  the  hole 

-n*^°Se&'/""'  **'  <^»'™''  «*'^.  ''«■.  can,  ,h.  „„,. 
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•  No,  no,  not  yet ;  stuffy  heat  isn't  what  he  wants ;'  and  he 
worked  on. 

They  got  Potts  up  on  his  feet. 

'  I  called  out  to  you  fellers.     Didn't  you  hear  me  ^ 

'  Y-yes,  but  we  didn't  understand.' 

•Well,  you'd  better  have  come.  It's  too  late  now.*  O'Flynn 
half  dragged,  half  carried  him  up  to  the  cabin,  for  he  seemed 
unable  to  walk  in  his  frozen  trousers.  The  Cclonel  and  the  Boy 
by  a  common  impulse  went  a  little  way  in  the  opposite  direction 
across  the  ice. 

•  What  can  we  do.  Colonel  ?* 

•  Nothing.     It's  not  a  bit  o'  use.'     They  turned  to  go  back, 

•  Well,  the  duckin'  will  be  good  for  Potts'  parki,  anyhow,'  said 
the  Boy  in  an  angry  and  unsteady  voice. 

•  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

•  When  he  asked  me  to  hand  it  to  him  I  nearly  stuck  fast  to  it. 
It's  all  over  syrup ;  and  we  don't  wear  furs  at  our  meals.' 

'  Tchah  !'    The  Colonel  stopped  wiih  a  face  of  loathing. 
'Yes,  he  was  the  only  one  of  us   that   didn't  bully  the  kid 
to-day.' 

•  Couldn't  go  /kat  far,  but  couldn't  own  up.' 
'  Potts  is  a  cur.' 

•  Yes,  sah.'  Then,  after  an  instant's  reflection  :  •  But  he's  a  cur 
that  can  risk  his  life  to  save  a  kid  he  don't  care  a  damn  for.' 

They  went  back  to  Mac,  and  found  hira  pretty  well  worn  out. 
The  Colonel  took  his  place,  but  was  soon  pushed  away.  Mac 
understood  better,  he  said  ;  had  once  brought  a  chap  round  that 
everybody  said  was  .  .  .  dead.  He  wasn't  dead.  The  great 
thing  was  not  to  give  in. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Kaviak's  eyelids  fluttered,  and  came 
down  over  the  upturned  eyeballs.  Mac,  with  a  cry  that  brought 
a  lump  to  the  Colonel's  throat,  gathered  the  child  up  in  his  arms 
and  ran  with  hira  up  the  hill  to  the  cabin. 

4<  <«<  4>  4>  * 

Three  hours  later,  when  they  were  all  sitting  round  the  fire, 
Kaviak  dosed,  and  warm,  and  asleep  in  the  lower  bunk,  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  a  white  man  followed  by  an  Indian. 

'  I'm  Georpe  Benham.'  They  had  all  heard  of  the  Anvik  trader, 
a  man  of  some  wealth  and  influence,  and  they  made  hira 
welcome. 

The  Indian  was  his  guide,  he  said,  and  he  had  a  team  outside 
of  seven  dogs.  He  was  going  to  the  steamship  Okiako^na  on 
some,  business,  and  promised  Father  Wills  of  Holy  Cross  that  he'd 
stop  on  the  way,  and  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  MacCann. 
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•Stf.p  on  the  way!  I  should  think  so.' 
stay  an'dXp'heJe  ''  ''"'  "^^^  '""'«^''  ^"y*'^'''  "^  >-"•» 
the''advt^^offhlt  iX""  °'  ''^  J^^"'''  --d  '-  -turn  with 

skin  gauntlets  and  hTs  beavtr !  n   i      '  ''"'I^*^  "'^  ^"  ^^^^t  "loose- 
dra,4d  the  druf  pa';kitrh  "hid '^nSlfrih^at  t^  'f'  '^''''' 

his  (edt;  s^lf^rskin  snowboof  *^'  ^'^"''"«  ^'^  ^"^  ^-  '" 

; F.ne  lot  o;Xou'^htlTire;?a';rti::  c:^^^^^       ""^'  ^"'^ 

kin'/o  fch  r  Ar.:'-^^--  d"^  -r  ^o\-  dose-.outhed 
corner.  Potts  ?aid7       ^       '^''"  '""'"'^  *"^  ^''^^^  'he  stuffin  the 

'  Got  any  furs  you  want  to  sell?' 
'No. 

'  \\'here  you  takin'  'em  ?" 
•Down  tothe  C>/J/a/io»,a.' 
•All  this  stuff  for  Cap'n  Rainey?' 
iJenham  nodded. 

'  Thiif'o  ,  1    !.    •         ,     "°°°  bordered  with  wh  te  fox 

rhat  s  a  neat  piece  of  work,'  said  the  Colonel 
Benham  nodded.     •  One  of  fh*.  «:k,„^i  1 
sort  of  thing.'  ^  Shageluk  squaws  can  do  that 

'  What's  the  fur  ?' 

lasi  weet  h^'n  h^"'^  ^^•^  ^''K'^  ^^'^^  weather-how  the  mercury 
w^^rl?^yfc:;t;L^^^^^  '^^'^■■"^-P-  thermometer/sH 

suddenfy.'  '^'  '""'^"^  P""'^^  °^  »  <=°^»  «J^e  that?'  Mac  said 

in  'th^s'tJS!'  '  "  ""'^^ "  ^°^^-     ^^'^  '^'  »  ''id  of  Rainey's  back 
Still  Mac  eyed  it  enviously. 
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'San  Francisco.     Used  to  teach  numskulls  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  Las  Palmas  High  School' 
'  What's  the  value  of  a  coat  like  that  little  one  ?*  interrupted  Mac. 
'Oh,  about  twenty  dollars.' 
'The  Shageluks  ask  that  much?' 
Benham  laughed.    '  Uyou  asked  the  Shageluks,  they'd  say  forty.' 

•  You've  been  some  time  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  understand,' 
said  the  Colonel. 

'Twelve  years.' 
'Without  going  home?' 

•  Been  home  twice.     Only  stayed  a  month.    Couldn't  stand  it.' 
'  I'll  give  you  twenty-two  dollars  for  that  coat,'  said  Mac. 

•  I've  only  got  that  one,  and  as  I  think  I  said ' 

•  I'll  give  you  twenty-four.' 

'  It's  an  order,  you  see.    Rainey * 

'  I'll  give  you  twenty-six.' 

Benham  shook  his  head. 

'  Sorry.  Yes,  it's  queer  about  the  hold  this  country  gets  on  you.' 
The  first  year  is  hell,  the  second  is  purgatory,  with  glimpses  ...  of 
something  else.  The  third — well,  more  and  more,  forever  after, 
you  realize  the  North's  taken  away  any  taste  you  ever  had  for 
civilization.  That's  when  you've  got  the  hang  of  things  up  here, 
when  you've  learned  not  to  stay  in  your  cabin  all  the  time,  and 
ho«  to  take  care  of  yourself  on  the  trail.  But  as  for  going  back 
to  the  boredom  of  cities — no,  thank  you.'  | 

Mac  couldn't  keep  his  eyes  off  the  little  coat.  Finally,  to 
enable  him  to  forget  it,  as  it  seemed,  he  got  up  and  opened  Father 
Wills'  letter,  devoured  its  contents  in  silence,  and  flung  it  down  on 
the  Uble.  The  Colonel  took  it  up,  and  read  aloud  the  Father's 
thanks  for  all  the  white  camp's  kindness  to  Kaviak,  and  now  that 
the  sickness  was  about  gone  from  Holy  Cross,  how  the  Fathers 
felt  that  they  must  relieve  their  neighbours  of  further  trouble  with 
the  littie  native. 

•I've  said  I'd  take  him  back  with  me  when  I  come  up  river 
about  Christmas.' 

'  We'd  be  kind  o'  lost,  now,  without  the  little  beggar,'  said  the 
Boy,  glancing  sideways  at  Mac. 

'  There's  nothin'  to  be  got  by  luggin'  him  off  to  Holy  Cross,' 
answered  that  gentleman  severely. 

'  Unless  it's  clo'es,'  said  Potts. 

•  He's  all  right  in  the  clo'es  he's  got,'  said  Mac,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  closes  an  argument.  He  stood  up,  worn  and  tired,  and 
looked  at  his  watch. 

'You  ain't  goin'  to  bed  this  early  ?*  said  Potts,  quite  lively  and 
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SfLhttf  CaWn^"  fi^'\  7^""'  '^  '^^  ''^"t  of  sleeping  in 
tfte  Little  Cabin.  Bedtime  broke  the  circle:  you  left  interesrina 
visitor  behind,  and  sometimes  the  talk  was'ffit  Ae  n^f 

you^o'^  '°"*^'''  °'^'*'  *°  ""^  "P  ^^"^  yo«d«-    O'FIynn.  will 

who  S^L'^  ^  •*''*'  f^x*  °^  declining  the  honour.    But  Benham 
Mt  oS  to  WmJl7' •^;    ^'  **^iV  y*^  ^°  »^*^  Yukon  for  rm^To 
ot"  ibinShi"?'""^*^  ^  '*''«"'»^  ^^--^  *o  "^"^  ^  •  YoS 

up^nS^'fc?^^'''  ?^,'**f  *=°»*'"*  ^  «=»»>»».  jumped 
up,  ana  said  .    Come  and  see,  while  I  wood  up.'  *^ 

roun^^iLffh''*^^*"  ^""^  ^^'^'  «^d  Benham.  rising  and  lookine 
at^^=-^-^--*-^{^ 

wJthTcrmre*  "'"''■*'  ""'"•"""*  *°  *^  ^^^'  <^-hich  Benham 

bat'cVk  iolih  ^""P.°' «°"'  dough,  kept  over  to  raise  the  next 
ba  ch  IS  worth  more  m  this  country  than  a  pocket  full  of  eold  ' 
•ni  give  you  twenty-eight  for  that  musk-r??coat.' wid  ]f^' 
^^^Benham  turned,  stared  back  at  him  a  mom'enT.nrihen 

the^^tl^a't  [<iTSown.'  '""  ''*  '"°^*^''  '"''*  '°'  ^"'"^^  ^'^^- 

•thaT^th^!fli^°"  account  o' the  bread,'  the  Colonel  was  saying, 
that  he  old  timer  calls  himself  a  Sour-dough  ?'  '   ^' 

All  on  account  o'  the  bread.' 
They  crowded  out  after  Benham. 

Ma^Shishead.^"^'  "'°  '"  ^^^^  '^^'^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^P^"- 
talk' bTt'he  fir?  tm  't  ^'"""'g^t^i.  they'd  get  down  yonder,  and 
he  had  wanted'  Lr  M  "'  *"  *"J*  '^T'^^  '^^"'-  That  w^s  all 
Kavfakhad^lJ^     ^"^  ''^  the  only  one  who  had  noticed  that 

away  Lt  down  hT.K   '?''  ^^"  "'^P^''*''  ^^^^  religiously  turned 
VuI'a  °^  *^®  ''■■«'  *°<^  watched  the  sparks.     Bv-and-bv 

•  Farva.' 

voSfdf.J.l^.T''"  S^^PP**''  half  cleared  bi^  throat,  but  his 
vo^e  felt  rusty ;  it  wouldn't  turn  out  a  word. 
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•Farva!' 

He  came  a  little  nearer  till  the  small  feet  sank  into  the  rough 
brown  curls  of  the  buffalo.  The  child  stooped  to  pick  up  his 
wooden  cricket,  wavered,  and  was  about  to  fall.  Mac  shot  out  a 
hand,  steadied  him  an  instant  without  looking,  and  then  set  the 
cricket  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  thereupon  averted  his  face,  and 
sat  as  before  with  folded  arms.  He  hadn't  deliberately  meant  to 
make  Kaviak  be  the  first  to  '  show  his  hand '  after  all  that  had 
happened,  but  something  had  taken  hold  of  him  and  made  him 
behave  as  he  hadn't  dreamed  of  behaving.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  fear 
of  playing  the  fool  as  much  as  a  determination  to  see  how  much 
ground  he'd  lost  with  the  youngster. 

The  child  was  observing  him  with  an  almost  feverish  intensity. 
With  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wooden  face  to  find  out  how  far  he 
might  venture,  shakily  he  dragged  the  cricket  from  where  Mac 
placed  it,  closer,  closer,  and  as  no  terrible  change  in  the  unmoved 
face  warned  him  to  desist,  he  pulled  it  into  its  usual  evening 
position  oetween  Mac's  right  foot  and  the  fireplace.  He  sank 
down  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  one  who  finishes  a  journey  long  and 
perilous.  The  fire  crackled  and  the  sparks  flew  gaily.  Kaviak 
sat  there  in  the  red  glow,  dressed  only  in  a  shin,  staring  with 
incredulous,  mournful  eyes  at  the  Farva  who  had 

Then,  as  Mac  made  no  sign,  he  sighed  again,  and  held  out  two 
'^  little  shaky  hands  to  the  blaze. 

Mac  gave  out  a  sound  between  a  cough  and  a  snort,  and  wiped 
his  eyes  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Kaviak  had  started  nervously. 

'  You  cold  ?  asked  Mac.  * 

Kaviak  nodded. 

•Hungry?' 

He  nodded  again,  and  fell  to  coughing. 

Mac  got  up  and  brought  the  newly-purchased  coat  to  the  f  ■ 

'  It's  for  you,'  he  said,  as  the  child's  big  eyes  grew  big- 
admiration. 

'Me?  Me  own  coat?*  He  stood  up,  and  his  b.  ..  -;t 
fluttered  up  and  down  feebly,  but  with  huge  delight. 

As  the  parki  was  held  ready  the  child  tumbled  dizzily  into  it, 
and  Mac  held  him  fast  an  instant 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Kaviak  was  once  more  seated  on  the 
cricket,  but  very  magnificent  now  in  his  musk-rat  coat,  so  close 
up  to  Mac  that  he  could  lean  againtt  his  arm,  and  eating  out  of 
a  plenty-bowl  on  his  knees  a  discreet  spoonful  of  mush  drowned 
in  golden  syrup— a  supper  for  a  Sultan  if  only  there  had  been 
morel 
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head  down  on  'FarvaV  k^Lw^h  ,i    !  fo"nd.a  way  in,  laid  his 
heavy  eyes.        '*^*  »  *«<«  ^«h  a  contented  sigh,  and  closed  his 
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'  Himlen  m^rkner,  mens  Jordens  Tnitt 
Straaler  l)rs  som  i  Stiernedragt, 
Himlen  er  bleven  Jordens  Gjxst 
Snart  er  det  Tulens  s(Me  Fest.' 

It  had  been  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  by  acclamation  that 
they  should  celebrate  Christmas,  not  so  much  by  a  feast  of  reason 
as  by  a  flow  of  soul  and  a  bang-up  dinner,  to  be  followed  by 
speeches  and  some  sort  of  cheerful  entertainment. 

'  We're  goin'  to  lay  ourselves  out  on  this  entertainment,'  said 
the  Boy,  with  painful  misgivings  as  to  the  •  bang-up  dinner.' 

Every  time  the  banquet  was  mentioned  somebody  was  sure  to 
say,  '  Well,  anyhow  there's  Potts'  cake,'  and  that  reflection  never 
failed  to  raise  the  tone  of  expectation,  for  Potts'  cake  was  a 
beauty,  evidently  very  rich  and  fruity,  and  fitted  by  Nature  to 
play  the  noble  part  of  plum-pudding.  But,  in  making  out  the 
bill  of  fare,  facts  had  to  be  faced.  •  We've  got  our  everyday  little 
rations  of  beans  and  bacon,  and  we've  got  Potts'  cake,  and  we've 
got  one  skinny  ptarmigan  to  make  a  banquet  for  six  hungry  people!' 

'  But  we'll  have  a  high  old  time,  and  if  the  bill  o'  fare  is  a 
little  .  .  .  restricted,  there's  nothin'  to  prevent  our  programme 
of  toasts,  songs,  and  miscellaneous  contributions  from  bein'  rich 
and  varied.' 

'  And  ont  thing  we  can  get,  even  up  here ' — the  Colonel  was 
looking  at  Kaviak — 'and  that's  a  little  Christmas-tree.' 

'  Y-yes,'  said  Potts,  'you  can  get  a  little  tree,  but  you  can't 
get  the  smallest  kind  of  a  little  thing  to  hang  on  it.' 

'  Sh  !'  said  the  Boy,  '  it  must  be  a  surprise.' 

And  he  took  steps  that  it  should  be,  for  he  began  stealing  away 
Kaviak's  few  cherished  possessions — his  amulet,  his  top  from 
under  the  bunk,  his  boats  from  out  the  water-bucket,  wherewith 
to  mitigate  the  barrenness  of  the  Yukon  tree,  and  to  provide 
a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  Esquimer  who  mourned  his  playthings 
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jvaviaK  s  watcJitul  eyes,  the  Boy  worked  at  a  pair  of  little  «nn» 
oJh  K?!-    .^      *"™  °^  *^*  valuable  combination  of  zooloei^ 

Shi-        S-    ?^  ***  "P  '**«  t^'e  l«t  nights  before  thTa^th 
Tve     t"lfat'thr:."^'  P-^^'"«  •"  ^'^''  ^^'"P^^^g  beaCand  inki?i 

tJJll  ^°iu"^'  "^"^^  *•"*  "'^'  *"<J  O'Flynn  took  up  a  collection 
InTrvFi  .    «y  '^ere  to  come  •  sure  by  Christmas  Eve  ' 

Be„ha™a,o„ehM^3t.°!S°a^Sr^ 

■alkJda  dl  "buTC    '  ™^  «",«""«='.  "ho  shouted  SnL 

M.^r.^'j!.";,^"''""  "Plawed  absent-mindedly,  'Misther 
MacCann  didn't  know  yer  pardner  was  deaf.'  Misllier 

J  nis  point  of  view  seemed  to  thaw  some  of  the  frost  om  M  .1,. 
ndlSteff  Iff"""'"  ">"  'heywere  Sairn  P  HaSy' 

I  drn^arS'Th^'^'r.iJi'^fdf;^^^^ 

Aat  wuh  ,„ct  thiy  mi6h^eacrrhe'„?w  mSiXS^s.  S 
hundred  miles  this  s  de  of  the  Klondvke  h^frZ  tul^^^  I" 
During  this  recital  O'Flynn  kept  rdS''h\^^^^^^^^  '"^^• 

rheyse  a  quare  noise  without.'  '     -oseniiy. 

.nZl^lT^  ''°°'^^"'  ^°^°  ^''  ^^'""^•'  '^y*  Mr.  Hardy 
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A  rattle  at  the  latch,  and  the  P  meut  opened  the  door. 

•Lorrd  love  ye!  ye' e  a  Jool,' IVich'las !'  screamed  O'FIynn ; 
and  the  mucklucks  passed  f.ou:,  one  to  »he  other  so  surreptitiously 
that  for  all  Kaviak's  wide-t/ed  v  /.Viulness  he  detected  nothing. 

Nicholas  supped  with  his  white  friends,  and  seemed  bent  on 
passing  the  night  with  them.  He  had  to  be  bribed  with  tobacco 
and  a  new  half-dollar  to  go  home  and  keep  Christmas  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  And  still,  at  the  door,  he  hesitated,  drew 
back,  and  laid  the  silver  coin  on  the  table. 

•  No.     It  nights.' 

•  But  it  isn't  really  dark.' 
'  Pretty  soon  heap  dark.' 

•  Why,  I  thought  you  natives  could  find  your  way  day  or  night  ?* 

•  Yes.     Find  way.' 

•  Then  what's  the  matter  f 

'  Pymeut  no  like  dark  ;'  and  it  was  not  until  Mac  put  on  his 
own  snow-shoes  and  offered  to  go  part  of  the  way  with  him  that 
Nicholas  was  at  last  induced  to  return  home. 

The  moment  Kaviak  was  ascertained  to  be  asleep,  O'FIynn 
displayed  the  mucklucks.  No  mistake,  they  were  dandies  !  The 
Boy  hung  one  of  them  up,  by  its  long  leg,  near  the  child's  head 
at  the  side  of  the  bunk,  and  then  conferred  with  O'FIynn. 

'The  Colonel's  made  some  little  kind  o'  sweet-cake  things  for 
the  tree.     I  could  spare  you  one  or  two.' 

•  Divil  a  doubt  Kaviak  '11  take  it  kindly,  but  furr  mesilf  I'm 
thinkin'  a  pitaty's  a  dale  tastier.' 

There  was  just  one  left  in  camp.  It  had  rolled  behind  the 
flour-sack,  and  O'FIynn  had  seized  on  it  with  rapture.  Where 
everybody  was  in  such  need  of  vegetable  food,  nobody  under- 
estimated the  magnificence  of  O'Hynn's  offering,  as  he  pushed 
the  pitaty  down  into  the  toe  of  the  muckluck. 

'Sure,  the  little  haythen '11  have  a  foine  Christian  Christmas 
wid  that  same  to  roast  in  the  coals,  begorra !'  and  they  all  went  to 
bed  save  Mac,  who  had  not  returned,  and  the  Boy,  who  put  on 
his  furs,  and  went  up  the  hill  to  the  place  rhere  he  kept  the 
Christmas-tree  lodged  in  a  cotton-wood. 

He  shook  the  snow  off  its  branches,  brought  it  down  to  the 
cabin,  decorated  it,  and  carried  it  back. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mac,  Salmon  P.  Hardy,  and  the  frost-bitten  Sch  iff  were  waked, 
bright  and  early  Christmas  morning,  by  the  Boy's  screaming  with 
laughter. 

The  Colonel  looked  down  over  the  bunk's  side,  and  the  men 
on  the  buffalo-skin  looked  up,  and  they  all  saw  Kaviak  silting  in 
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.vffv.i'n.t'"^  '!!  Pf"*"  ^^""^  *"  *"P*y  muckluck  by  the  toe,  and 
in  the  other  a  half-eaten  raw  potato. 

be'brokTn/''^  '"''  °^  "  ^°  '°*'*'  *"^*'°'''  °'  O'^'y^"'"  heart  will 

himVi'ri*^^^"^  "*  ^''''^^  °^  *^^  S"^'^^^  fragment,  and  consoled 

wk    ^*='P'"S  h'™  to  put  on  his  new  boots. 

VVhen  the  Little  Cabin  contingent  came  in  to  breakfast.  'Hello  1 
what  you  got  up  on  the  roof  ?'  says  Potts. 

'  Foot  of  earth  and  three  feet  o'  snow  I* 

'  But  what's  in  the  bundle  T 

'  Bundle  ?"  echoes  the  Boy. 

humtrTd  suction.  '''  '"°  ^^''"  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^  «°°<»- 

to-dly.' "'^  ^°"''  '*^'  *^^  ^°^'  '  *""*  ''^''^  °°^  t^'^''^'  ^"y  bundles 
•  Call  next  door,'  advised  the  Colonel. 

/or7o°u"sl'i^'''''^  "■^'"' '°  ^°"^  y°"'  ^"*  J"»*  8°  °"t  a°d  8ee 

!  J?u '  ^^'  ^°"'^^  ''*^®**  the  wrong  passenger  !' 
at  th?b?eakfattable°"  "'  "''  '°"^'  ^°'  ^"^^'^^  -^°  "'»  P'-^ 
^.n^"""^  uf  '^ter  morning,  while  the  Colonel  wrestled  with  the 
dmner  problem,  the  Boy  went  through  the  thick-falling  siiow  to 

presents.     Half-way  up  to  the  cotton-wood,  he  glanced  back  to 

Z"tT^.^^r^^  ""'"'^  ^°"°*'"&  ^"d  th^re,  sJ^enouiSjus^ 
as  the  Little  Cabm  men  had  said-there  below  him  on  the  broad 

whhiow    "h  '  ''"?1!'  r '^•'^  ^°""^  ^"^  »«"'y  covered  oJer 
with  snow.     He  went  back  eyeing  it  suspiciously. 

stui  ou7'.V'fhT;  ''  '"'""f  '°  5"  ^°"^  "P  •■'^  ««<='^'"g.  for  a  bit 
talked  rmnV.t  '^^^'^e'-, '''?«'■«  the  wind  struck  keen.  "^  The  Boy 
walked  round  the  cabin  looking,  listening.  Nobody  had  followed 
him,  or  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  riskTe  deri  on  of 
the  camp  As  it  was,  he  would  climb  up  very  softl7and  Lhtlv 
and  nobody  but  himself  would  be  the  wiser  evVn  f  it  w^  Sf 

SnH  "^''^  "^'"^  '.^^•^"'^^'  '°"^h-"g  the  thing  with  a  mitte^ed 
hand  and  a  creepy  feeling  at  his  spine.     It  was  preciourheavy 

"ifeve'I^s  meat"-  T^e' l^/'f  ''  '"l".  ^^'•"^-  ' '^^  '  ''  ^  ^ 
ro  nH  fkf  ?  ^  ^'^/'-  ^°  "'"^  cardboard  box  was  bound 

wrZn  « A?n'  ""r^u-'^  '  '^""«'  ^"^  °"  *he  cardboard  was 
written  .  Moose  and  Christmas  Greeting  from  Kaviak's  friends  at 
Holy  Cross  to  Kaviak's  friends  by  the  Big  Chimney ' 
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•  H'ray  f  h'ny  !  Come  out,  you  fellas  !  Hip !  hip  f  hurrah  r  and 
the  Boy  danced  a  breakdown  on  the  roof  till  the  others  had  come 
out,  and  then  he  hurled  the  moose-meat  down  'ver  the  stockade, 
and  sent  the  placard  flying  after.  They  all  gathered  round  Mac 
and  read  it. 

'  Be  the  Siven !' 

•  Well  I  swan  !' 

'  Don't  forget,  Boy,  you're  not  takin'  any' 

•  Just  remember,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  It  might  have  stayed 
up  there  till  spring.' 

'  You  run  in,  Kaviak,  or  you'll  have  no  ears.' 

But  that  gentleman  pulled  up  his  hood  and  stood  his  ground. 

•  How  did  it  get  on  the  roof,  in  the  name  o'  the  nation  ?*  asked 
the  Colonel,  stamping  his  feet. 

'  Never  hear  of  Santa  Claus  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Kaviak,  he 
drove  his  reindeer  team  over  the  roofs  ^ 

'  Did  you  hear  any  dogs  go  by  in  the  night  ?• 

'  I  didn't ;  Nicholas  brought  it,  I  s'pose,  and  was  told  to  cache 
it  up  there.    Maybe  that's  why  he  came  late  to  give  us  a  surprise.' 

'  Don't  believe  it ;  we'd  have  heard  him.  Somebody  from  the 
mission  came  by  in  the  night  and  didn't  want  to  wake  us,  and 
saw  there  were  dogs ' 

•  It's  froze  too  hard  to  cut,'  interrupted  Salmon  P.  Hardy,  who 
had  been  trying  his  jack-knife  on  one  end ;  'it's  too  big  to  go  in 
any  mortal  pot.' 

'  And  it'll  take  a  month  to  thaw  1* 

"They  tried  chopping  it,  but  you  could  more  easily  chop  a  bolt 
of  linen  sheeting.  The  axe  laboriously  chewed  out  little  bits  and 
scattered  shreds. 

•  Stop  1    We'll  lose  a  lot  that  way.' 

While  they  were  lamenting  this  fact,  and  wondering  what  to  do, 
the  dogs  set  up  a  racket,  and  were  answered  by  some  others. 
Benham  was  coming  along  at  a  rattling  pace,  his  dogs  very  angry 
to  find  other  dogs  there,  putting  on  a'.rs  of  possession. 

'  We  got  all  this  moose-meat,'  says  Potts,  when  Benham  arrived 
on  the  scene,  '  but  we  can't  cut  it.' 

•  Of  course  not.     Where's  your  hand-saw  ?* 

The  Boy  brought  it,  and  Mr.  Benham  triumphantly  sawed  off 
two  fine  large  steaks.  Kaviak  scraped  up  the  meat  saw-dust  and  ate 
it  with  grave  satisfaction.  With  a  huge  steak  in  each  hand,  the 
Colonel,  beaming,  led  the  procession  back  to  the  cabin.  The  Boy 
and  Mac  cached  the  rest  of  the  moose  on  the  roof  and  followed. 

'  Fine  team,  that  one  o'  yours,'  said  Salmon  P.  Hardy  to  the 
trader.    '  Yoi^U  get  to  Mindok,  anyhow.' 
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not  going  that  way.' 


•  Mean  to  skip  the  country  ?    Got  cold  feet  r 
nn;-M        A    "ft"'>e<J  «ough  with  the  country,'  said  the  trader 

dinnVr  rLTl^^^^^^^^^^^^  C^^as 

XT^ettT  "^^  ^'^  ^-  ^-  "-'^  ^°'°  '-^''^ -^  •  -^'^ 

'  N^  j^sVeS  raiSr^;  '''^"«^°'  *  '''^^  ^'-^^y' 

'No?L  ^V?T  «*'J'^^"  '^y*'  *"*  »  taytotlerr?' 
'  A  J V  .      ?f  '  ^"«^  "  "°  «^  »°  drink  whisky  on  the  trail ' 
Ah     says  Salmon  P.  with  interest,  'you  prefer  brandvV 
'No,'  says  Benham,  '  I  prefer  tea.'  onnayf 

'  Lorrd,  now !  look  at  that  I' 

r«'cu™/"  "■"  """•"'  •"''  '"'"'«  «'«  '»  "ke  ""d  i»  the 

fr„',?"i''  "."?    "'"*'  '«'"  *«  "llta"  ■"  Mr.  Schiff  got  hU  too 
ftoM  wid  seltin'  too  clo.t  be  the  foire.'  *  "* 

aicoSi"  l^b'tJfS?!?"'" "'" «» °" "« •""  ""■<»"  «>y 

XS?;;;Sc?u7oh'':'^t"hat!  *""  '^  "•"•"^ "  >  -° 

'  Been  m  long  ?" 

'Crossed  the  Chilcoot  in  June,  '85.' 
•What)  twelve  year  ago?* 
Benham  nodded. 

;  Gosh !  then  you've  been  in  the  Klondyke  ?• 
Not  since  the  gold  was  found.' 
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'  And  got  a  team  like  that  'n  outside,  and  not  even  eoln'  to 
Mindok  ?* 

'  Guess  not !' 

What  made  me  feller  to  damn  latisfied  ?  Only  one  explana- 
tion was  possible  :  he'd  found  a  mine  without  going  even  as  far  as 
Mindok.     He  was  a  man  to  keep  your  eye  on. 

A  goodly  aroma  of  steaming  oysters  and  of  grilling  moose  arose 
in  the  air.  The  Boy  set  up  the  amended  bill  of  fare,  lit  the 
Christmas  candles — one  at  the  top,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board — and  the  Colonel  announced  the  first  course,  though  it 
wasn't  one  o'clock,  and  they  usually  dined  at  four. 

The  soup  was  too  absorbingly  delicious  to  admit  of  conversa- 
tion. The  moose-steaks  had  vanished  like  the  '  snaw-wreath  in 
the  thaw '  before  anything  much  was  said,  save : 

•  Nothin'  th'  matter  with  moose,  hey  f 

•  Nop  !    Bet  your  life.' 

The  '  Salmi  of  ptarmigan  '  appeared  as  a  great  wash  ot  gravy  in 
which  portions  of  the  much  cut-up  bird  swam  in  vain  for  their  lives. 
But  the  high  flat  rim  of  the  dish  was  plentifully  garnished  by 
fingers  of  corn-bread,  and  the  gravy  was  'galoppshus,'  so  Potts 
said. 

Salmon  P.  having  appeased  the  pangs  of  hunger,  returned  to 
his  perplexed  study  of  Benham. 

'  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  came  into  this  country  to 

'  Came  down  the  Never- Know-What  and  ptijsr.ected  a  whole 
summer  at  Forty  Mile.' 

'  What  river  did  you  come  by  ?' 

•  Same  as  you  go  by — the  Yukon.  Indians  up  yonder 
the  Never-Know-What,  and  the  more  you  find  out  about 
better  you  think  the  name.' 

'  Did  you  do  any  good  at  Forty  Mile  f 

'  Not  enough  to  turn  my  head,  so  I  tried  the  Koyukuk — and 
other  diggin's  too.' 

'  Hear  that,  Schiff  ?»  he  roared  at  his  bandaged  friend.     •  Never 
say  die  !    This  gen'l'man's  been  at  it  twelve  years — tried  more 
one  camp,  but  now— well,  he's  so  well  fixed  he  don't  c 
about  the  Klondyke.' 

Schiff  lit  up  and  pulled  hard  at  the  cutty, 

O'Flynn  had  taken  Kaviak  to  the  fire,  and  was  showing  him 
how  to  roast  half  a  petaty  in  wood  ashes  ;  but  he  was  listening  to 
the  story  and  putting  in  '  Be  the  Siven  !'  at  appropriate  moments. 

SchiflF  poured  out  a  cloud  of  rank  smoke. 

•  Gen'lemen,  he  said,  '  the  best  Klondyke  claims  '11  be  potted. 
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Minfok;.  U«  «.p  o-  a.  ft„„^    vou'd  b«,„  com.  .long 

the  trick  r  ^     ^      "*  *  "P-     How  did  you  do 

gan Jlv^^rwV^^^^^  three  year,  and  no 

live^ke  :  loid'fo^et'iftl'""  '"  *  ^°"P'^  '''  ^^-^  -^  then 

buiineL'raru'rfortH^^^  •?*;  »°  «°  ^-^o  the  Lord 

;  VVhat  had  yiu  dot'ikh  fhe^'st"?'  '"'^  '^°^''  '°  »«*  "P  °" ' 

cleaL^dTpluiJtTytnol™""^^^^  "^  '**''"  '«^*  "-•  »"d  I'd 
mining.'  ^  ^''^  **°"*"  »'*ty  cents  in  my  three  years' 

??t«  h^Tk""?" *  ^*"  '='''"  on  the  company 

•  But '    M '^  ^'^^'rJ  ^  ^^^  "°  <='ed«-     I  went  home.* 
But  -Mac  roused  himself-'you  didn't  Slav 
No,  you  don't  stav_,c  ,  ...i.  ^     .,  "" '  '"^ 


•No.  ,00  <'o»'.^i^^Tsrrc-^:r:^a  c,h^„- 

'  v" .  °  *S'?S.  and  miss  it.     Miss  it  so  you—' 
ick,'  savs  Sa  mon  P    ir«„,.;^_»  -r  I. 


-icrio^i'^nlte'r,",;  '""'  ='°"'  °"'«  ""^     ^he  pop„,a,  us,e  i„ 

«"ir  Usttd,  and  then-well  I  fe„^°'K"'"'  "■  '°°«  "  "'X 
an  A.  C.  Trader  •  '  '  "^  "•"»"  ^'mg,  I  became 

-      V:Zn^Zs—^  ^°^  '"^^''  ^^'  ^-y  -^gested.  "you 

tog^Vand^Lr:or''"^.  SljS?.  ^^P^   ^y  -d  soul 

• ;  h.?  P^"'"  l!"  *^^«^'  remorseless : 
^  1  helped  to  bury  «ome  of  them.' 

after  yei?''"'""'  ''*'  "°"'"*^'  «  ^^^^  do  men  come  back  year 
•  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  thing  called  Hope  r 
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They  moved  uneasily  on  their  sioots,  and  ■ome  rubbed  stubbly 
:hins  with  perplexed,  uncertain  fingers,  and  they  all  glowered  at 
the  speaker.     He  was  uncomfortable,  t\r  fellow. 

'  Well,  there  mayn't  be  as  much  gold  up  here  as  men  think,  bui 
there's  more  hope  than  anywhere  on  earth.' 

'To  hell  with  hope  ;  give  me  certaiii'y,'  says  Salmon  P 

•  l\xactly.  So  yot:  shuffle  the  cards,  and  l.iugh  down  the  five- 
cen^  limit.  You'll  play  one  last  big  ame,  and  it'll  be  for  life 
.'tii5  t;me  as  well  as  fortune.' 

'  "heerful  cuss,  ain't  he?'  whisf    r^U  6c biff. 

'"'.  h-jy  say  we're  a  nation  of  gauiblers.  Well,  sir,  the  biggest 
fame  we  play  is  the  game  that  gtjes  on  near  tae  Arctic  Circ.e.' 

'  ^Vhat'8  the  matter  with  Wall  Sreet  r 

' '  Pis.-,  t  siK  h  a  pretty  game,  a-  tht  y  don't  piay  for  their  lives. 
I  U:ii  you  it  i  love  of  gambling  brings  men  heie,  at  J  it's  the 
splendid  stiff  game  they  find  goin.,  on  th*t  kteps  them.  There's 
notli'.i;,;;  i^-e  it  on  earth.' 

His  otiated  enthusiasm  deceived  nobody. 

•  It  don't  seem  to  have  excited  you  much,'  said  Mac 

'  Oh,  I'v.  liad  my  turn  at  it.  And  just  by  luck  I  found  I  oouid 
play  anoth  —a  satcr  gnme,  ana  not  bad  fun  either.'  Ho  t  up 
strai:.jht  and  shot  his  nands  down  deep  in  the  pu'kets  )i  his 
ma'kinaws.  'I've  got  a  good  thing,  and  I'm  wUUng  i*.  stay 
with  it.' 

The  company  looked  at  ^'im  coldly. 

•  Well,'  drawled  Potts,  '  you  can  look  after  the  fur  trade ;  g've 
me  a  modest  a;  le  claim  m  the  Klondyke. 

'  Oh  Klondyke  !  Klondyke  !'    Benham  got  up  and  stepp<!*d  o 
Kaviak  on  his  way  to  ll  ■  fire.     He  lit  a  short  briarwrod  *ith  a 
flaming  stick  and  turned  ahout.     'Shall  I  tell  y 
secret  about  the  Klondyke  ?"    He  held  up  the  b 
dim  room  ^'^Ah  telling  emphasis.     Th*    sniok^ 
black  and  oran-e  acioss  his  face  as  he 

'  Er'try  dollar  thafs  taken  out  of  the  s 
cost  three  dollars  in  coin.^ 

A  sense  of  distinct  dislike  to  Benham  had  si'iesd  thro  gfa  the 
company — a  fellow  who  called  An  rican  oii  pnse  iovc  of 
gambling,  for  whom  heroism  was  fooihardv,  anu  h(  e  insane. 
Where  was  a  pioneer  so  bold  he  cou  d  get  up  now  and  toa  t 
the  Klondyke  i*  Who,  now.  without  gr  n  misgiving,  could  fore- 
aist  a  rosy  future  or  each  man  at  i  board?  And  that,  \. 
brief  Tiiu^  been  the  7:.rograjr.me. 

•Oh,  help  the  i    -din',  Colonel,'  said 
starts  up  from  an  t      dream. 


lU  fellows  a  little 
ning  b'and  in  the 
tiarae   '  *  w 
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1  he  Colonel    made    the    uunch      n'T?i»««  ^    •     j   ,  • 

"P      =  .nmT       i„   ,„  ""ded  aB  a  climax  w  wind 

,1         ,       -  8"t  '       ^u  pulled  on  his  parki. 
'  n  a  minute.      But  he  was  goneVlong  time. 

Klondyke  of  Benham's  croakbc  \     ^  ^  'i"f  ~  "°'  ^''^ 

EveJ  the  death's  hid  at  thlVea„  °ted'tt f  '^'^  ^^^^'"»- 

ent  of  so  spirited  a  program  ne^r  ^  ^  °"«  postpone- 

he  ran  back  to  Mac  and  n,™-5    .  i'-  "  °  """^  ''°^     Suddenly 
men  could  hM-„-      ^"^  f '  '"=  "™-    Even  the  dull  white 

Out  of  the  d?  '^nT""/'""'""*  »"">"«  "-e  Mahlemeu  " 
-me  «™tad«S/„''°,'ir''t°*  ho.l  of  de,i.i„„  fr„„ 

«.x,^ut^rhS,'.^^..TJ-!i-^.°4<'""V  said  Salmon  P. 

Jiack  to  the  door,   head  up,  he  listened. 
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They  had  observed  the  oddity  before.  The  melancholy  note 
of  the  Mahlemeut  never  yet  had  failed  to  stir  his  sombre  little  soul. 
He  was  standing  now  looking  up  at  the  latch,  high,  and  made 
for  white  men,  eager,  breathing  fast,  listening  to  that  dismal 
sound  that  is  like  nothing  else  in  nature-listening  as  might  an 
exiled  Scot  to  the  skirl  of  bagpipes;  listening  as  a  Tyro  ese 
who  hears  yodelling  on  foreign  hills,  or  as  the  dweller  in  a  distant 
land  to  the  sound  of  the  dear  home  speech. 

The  noise  outside  grew  louder,  the  air  was  rent  with  howls 
of  rage  and  defiance. 

'Sounds  Hs  if  there's  'bout  a  million  mad  dogs  on  your  front 
stoop,'  oays  Schiff,  knowing  there  must  be  a  great  deal  going  on  if 

any  of  it  reached  his  ears.  ,  . .       ,  i.-     .^«i 

'  You  set  still.'  His  pardner  pushed  him  down  on  his  stooL 
•  Mr.  Benham  and  I'll  see  what's  up.' 

The  Trader  leisurely  opened  the  door,  Salmon  P.  keeping 
modestly  behind,  while  Kaviak  darted  forward  only  to  be  caught 
back  my  Mac.  An  avalanche  of  sound  swept  in— a  niighty 
howling  and  snarling  and  cracking  of  whips,  and  underneath  the 
higher  clamour,  human  voices— and  in  dashes  the  Boy,  powdered 
with  snow,  laughing  and  balancing  carefully  in  his  mittened  hands 
a  little  Yukon  spruce,  every  needle  diamond-pointed,  every  sturdy 
branch  white  with  frost  crystals  and  soft  woolly  snow,  and  bearing 
its  little  harvest  of  curious  fruit— sweet-cake  rings  and  stars  and 
two  gingerbread  men  hanging  by  pack-thread  from  the  white  and 
green  branches,  the  Noah's  Ark  lodged  in  one  crotch,  the  very 
amateur  snow-shoes  in  another,  and  the  lost  toys  wrapped  up, 
transfigured  in  tobacco-foil,  dangling  merrily  before  Kaviak  s  in- 

credulous  eyes.  ...  u    l  j        \.a 

'There's  your  Christmas  tree  !'  and  the  brmger,  who  had  carried 
the  tree  so  that  no  little  puff  of  snow  or  delicate  crystal  should 
fall  off,  having  made  a  successful  entrance  and  dazzled  the  child, 
eave  way  to  the  strong  excitement  that  shot  light  out  of  his  eyes 
and  brought  scarlet  into  his  cheeks.  '  Here,  take  it  ?  He  dashed 
the  tree  down  in  front  of  Kaviak,  and  a  sudden  storm  agitated  its 
sturdy  branches  ;  it  snowed  about  the  floor,  and  the  strange  fruit 
whirled  and  spun  in  the  blast  Kaviak  clutched  it,  far  too  dazed 
to  do  more  than  stare  The  Boy  stamped  the  snow  off  his  muck- 
lucks  on  the  threshold,  and  dashed  his  cap  against  the  Imtel, 

calling  out :  ...  .     «  i.-  j  v-. 

'Come  in !  come  in !  let  the  dogs  fight  it  out.  Behind  him. 
between  the  snow-walls  at  the  entrance,  had  appeared  two  faces- 
weather-beaten  men,  crowding  in  the  narrow  space,  craning  to  see 
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the  reception  of  the  Christmas-tree  and  the  inside  of  the  famous 
Big  Chimney  Cabin. 

'These  gentlemen,'  says  the  Boy,  shaking  with  excitement 
as  he  ushered  them  m,  'are  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  General 
Lighter.  They  ve  just  done  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Mmdok  with  dogs  over  the  ice !  They've  been  forty  days 
on  the  trail,  and  they're  as  fit  as  fiddles.  An'  no  wonder,  for 
Little  Mmdok  has  made  big  millionaires  o'  both  o'  them  !' 

Millionaires  or  not,  they'll  never,  either  of  them,  create  a  greater 
sensation  than  they  did  that  Christmas  Day,  in  the  Big  Chimney 
Cabin,  on  the  bleak  hillside,  up  above  the  Never-Know-What. 
Here  was  Certainty  at  last !     Here  was  Justification  1 

Precious  symbols  of  success,  they  were  taken  by  both  hands, 
they  were  shaken  and  wildly  welcomed,  •  peeled,'  set  down  by  the 
fire,  given  punch,  asked  ten  thousand  questions  all  in  a  breath 
rejoiced  over,  and  looked  up  to  as  glorious  dispellers  of  doubt! 
blessed  saviours  from  despair. 

Schiff  had  tottered  forward  on  bandaged  feet,  hand  round  ear. 
mouth  open,  as  if  to  swallow  whole  whatever  he  couldn't  hear. 
ihe  Colonel  kept  on  bowing  magnificently  at  intervals  and  press- 
ing refreshment.  O'Flynn  slapping  his  thigh  and  reiterating,  •  Be 
the  Siver  !  Potts  not  only  widened  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear. 
but,  as  O  Flynn  said  after,  '  stretched  it  clane  round  his  head  and 
tyed  it  up  furr  jy  in  a  nate  knot  behind.'  Benham  took  a  back 
seat,  and  when  anybody  remembered  him  for  the  next  hour  it  was 
openly  to  gloat  over  his  discomfiture. 

John  Dillon  was  one  of  those  frontiersmen  rightly  called  typi- 
cally American.  You  see  him  again  and  again-as  a  cowboJ  in 
1  exas,  as  a  miner  or  herdsman  all  through  the  Far  West ;  you  see 
him  cutting  lumber  along  the  Columbia,  or  throwing  the  diamond 
hitch  as  he  goes  from  camp  to  camp  for  gold  and  freedom.  He 
takes  risks  cheerfully,  and  he  never  works  for  wages  when  he  can 
go  '  on  his  own. 

nnI^^of"'"°"/*'  ''i®  ^^^  '"^j°"*y'  *''"'  '««"•  muscular,  not  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  bones,  a  face  almost  gaunt  in  its 
clearness  of  cut,  a  thin  straight  nose,  chin  not  heavy  but  well 
curved  out.  the  eye  orbit  arched  and  deep,  a  frown  fixed  between 

mn^,^K  ^  w°'"''  *"'*/*'''  '°'''^'  '"  ^"  <''■'"'  «ther  grim-looking 
hT  ■  ?K  T^'  ^J^^P^  thirty-six,  had  been  •  in '  ten  years,  and 
had  mined  before  that  m  Idaho.  Under  his  striped  parki  he  was 
dresse.l  in  spotted  deer-skin,  wore  white  deer-skin  muckiucks. 

tLThJ^^'  f^?u  T?^^  T^^""'-  ^'"""^  on  »>"  inner  shirt  wZ 
the  badge  of  the  Yukon  Order  of  Pioneers-a  foot-rule  bent  like 
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the  lette'  A  above  a  scroll  of  leaves,  and  in  the  angle  two  linked 

O's  over  Y.P.  ,  ,,     ,  ri^_-_»i 

It  was  the  other  man— the  western  towns  are  full  of  General 
Lighters-who  did  the  talking.  An  attorney  from  Seattle,  he  had 
come  up  in  the  July  rush  with  very  little  but  boundless  assurance, 
fell  in  with  an  old  miner  who  had  been  grub-staked  by  Captain 
Rainey  out  of  the  Oklahoma's  supplies,  and  got  to  Mmdok  before 

the  river  went  to  sleep.  . ,      ,      •  j 

•No  we're  not  pardners  exactly,'  he  said,  glancing  good- 
humouredly  at  Dillon;  'we've  worked  separate,  but  we  re  going 
home  two  by  two  like  animals  into  the  Ark  We  ve  got  this  in 
common.    We've  both  "  struck  ile  "—haven't  we,  Dillon  ? 

Dillon  nodded.  „^ij>„ 

'Little  Mindok's  as  rich  a  camp  as  Daw«on,  and  the  golds 
of  higher  grade— isn't  it,  Dillon  i** 

•One  of  "the  many  great  advantages  of  Mindok  is  that  it's  the 
nearest  place  on  the  river  where  they've  struck  pay  d.rt  says  the 
General  'And  another  great  advantage  is  that  us  on  the 
American  side  of  the  line.' 

'  What  advantage  is  that  r  Mac  grated  out. 

'Just  the  advantage  of  not  having  all  your  hard  earnings  taken 
away  by  an  iniquitous  tax.'  ^ 

♦  Look  out !  this  fella's  a  Britisher . 

•Don't  care  if  he  is,  and  no  disresrc--^  to  you,  sir.  ine 
Canadians  in  the  Klondyke  are  the  first  t.  say  the  tax  is  nothing 
short  of  highway  robbery.  You'll  see  !  The  minute  they  hear  of 
gold  across  the  line  there'll  be  a  stampede  out  of  Dawson  I  can 
put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  a  claim  for  eight  thousand  dollars 
Ihat  you  can  take  eighty  thousand  out  of  next  August,  with  no 
inspector  coming  round  to  check  your  clean-up,  and  no  Govern- 
ment grabbing  at  your  royalties.'  ...  .  ,fv 

'Why  aren't  y'u  taking  out  that  eighty  thousand  yourself? 

*^^  Gof  morl""n  ^one  man  can  handle,'  answered  the  General. 

•  Reckon  we've  earned  a  holiday.' 

Dillon  backed  him  up.  »  •  j    1 

'  Then  it  isn't  shortage  in  provisions  that  takes  you  outside 

said  the  Boy. 

•  Not  much.'  .     ,    ,  1  tu*  »*», 
« Plenty  of  food  at  Rampart  City  ;  that's  the  name  o  the  tow. 

where  the  Little  Mindok  meets  the  Yukon.' 

'  Food  at  gold-craze  prices,  I  suppose.' 

•  No.    Just  about  the  same  they  quote  you  in  Seattle. 
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*  How  is  that  possible  when  it's  been  carried  four  thousand 
miles  r 

•  Because  the  A.  C.  and  N.  A.  T.  and  T.  boats  got  frozen  in 
this  side  of  Dawson.  They  know  by  the  time  they  get  there  in 
June  a  lot  of  stuff  will  have  come  in  by  the  short  route  through 
the  lakes,  and  the  town  will  be  overstocked.  So  there's  flour  and 
bacon  to  burn  when  you  get  up  as  far  as  Mindok.  It's  only 
along  the  Lower  River  there's  any  real  scarcity.* 

}a^?% Chimney  men  exchanged  significant  looks. 
And  there  are  more  supply-boats  wintering  up  at  Fort  Yukon 
and  at  Circle  City,' the  General  went  on.     'I  tell  you  on  the 
Upper  River  there's  food  to  burn.' 

Again  the  Big  Chimney  men  looked  at  one  another.  The 
General  kept  helping  himself  to  punch,  and  as  he  tossed  it  off  he 
would  say,  •  Mmdok's  the  camp  for  me !  When  he  had  eiven 
vent  to  this  conviction  three  times,  Benham,  who  hadn't  spoken 
since  their  entrance,  said  quietly  : 

•And  you're  going  away  from  it  as  hard  as  you  can  pelt.' 

The  General  turned  moist  eyes  upon  him. 

'  Are  you  a  man  of  family,  sir  ?' 

'No.'  ' 

'  Then  I  cannot  expect  you  to  understand.'  His  eyes  brimmed 
at  some  thought  too  fine  and  moving  for  public  utterance. 

Each  member  of  the  camp  sat  deeply  cogitating.  Not  only 
gold  at  Mindok,  but  food  !  In  the  inner  vision  of  every  eye  was 
a  ship-load  of  provisions  'frozen  in'  hard  by  a  placer  claim  :  in 
every  heart  a  fervid  prayer  for  a  dog-team. 

The  Boy  jumped  up,  and  ran  his  fingers  ihrough  his  long  wild 
Jiair.     He  panted  softly  like  a  hound  straining  at  a  leash.     Then 
with  an  obvious  effort  to  throw  off  the  magic  of  Mindok,  he. 
turned  suddenly  about,  and  'Poor  old  Kaviak!'  says  he,  looking! 
round  and  speaking  in  quite  an  everyday  sort  of  voice. 

fhe  child  was  leaning  against  the  door  clasping  the  forgotten 
Uhrislmas-tree  so  tight  against  the  musk-rat  coat  that  the  branches, 
hid  his  face.  From  time  to  time  with  reverent  finger  he  touchedl 
silver  boat  and  red-foil  top,  and  watched,  fascinated,  how  they 
swung.  A  white  child  in  a  tenth  of  thj  time  would  have  eaten 
the  cakes,  torn  off  the  transfiguring  tinfoil,  tired  of  the  tree,  andl 
torgotien  it.  The  Boy  felt  some  compunction  at  the  sight  of^ 
Kaviak's  steadfast  fidelity.  8  *  "*i 

'Look  here,  well  set  the  tree  up  where  you  can  see  it  better.' 
He  put  an  empty  bucket  on  the  table,  and  widi  Mac's  help, 
wedged  the  spruce  m  it  firmly,  between  some  blocks  of  wood  and) 
books  of  the  law. 
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The  cabin  vfoa  very  crowded  Little  Mr,  Schiff  was  sitting  on 
the  cricket.  Kaviak  retired  to  his  old  seat  on  Elephas  beyond 
the  bunks,  where  he  still  had  a  good  view  of  the  wonderful  tree, 
agreeably  lit  by  what  was  left  of  the  two  candles. 

•Those  things  are  good  to  eat,  you  know,'  said  the  Colonel 
kindly. 

Mac  cut  down  a  gingerbread  man  and  gave  it  into  the  tiny 
hands. 

•What  wind  blew  that  thing  into  your  cabin?'  asked  the 
General,  squinting  up  his  snow-blinded  eyes  at  the  dim  corner 
where  Kaviak  sat. 

There  wasn't  a  man  in  the  camp  who  didn't  resent  the 
millionaire's  tone. 

•  This  is  a  great  friend  of  ours — ain't  you,  Kaviak  F  said  the 
Boy.  '  He's  got  a  soul  above  gold-mines,  haven't  you  ?  He 
sees  other  fellas  helping  themselves  to  his  cricket  and  his  high 
chair — too  polite  to  object — ^just  goes  and  sits  like  a  philosopher 
on  tlje  bones  of  dead  devils  and  looks  on.  Other  fellas  sittin'  in 
his  place  talkin'  about  gold  and  drinkin'  punch — never  offerin' 
him  a  drop ' 

Several  cups  were  held  out,  but  Mac  motioned  them  back. 

•  I  don't  think,'  says  John  Dillon  slyly — •  don't  think  Ms  punch 
will  hurt  the  gentleman.' 

And  a  roar  went  up  at  the  Colonel's  expense.  General  Lighter 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  saying  there  was  a  little  good  Old  Rye 
left  outside,  and  he  could  stock  up  again  when  he  got  to  the 
Oklahoma. 

'  Oh,  and  it's  yersilf  that  don't  shoy  off  from  a  dthrop  o'  the 
craythur  whin  yer  thravellin'  the  thrail.' 

Everybody  looked  at  Benham.  He  got  up  and  began  to  put 
on  his  furs ;  his  dog-driver,  squatting  by  the  door,  took  the  hint, 
and  went  out  to  see  after  the  team. 

•  Oh,  well,*  said  the  General  to  O'Flynn,  •  it's  Christmas,  you 
know';  and  he  picked  his  way  among  the  closely-packed  company 
to  the  door. 

•We  ought  to  be  movin',  too,'  said  Dillon,  straightening  up. 
The  General  halted,  depressed  at  the  reminder.     •  You  know  we 

swore  we  wouldn't  stop  again  unless ' 

'  Look  here,  didn't  you  hear  me  saying  it  was  Christmas  ?' 
'  You  been  sayin'  that  for  twenty-four  hours.  Been  keepin' 
Christmas  right  straight  along  since  yesterday  mornin'.'  But  the 
General  had  gone  out  to  unpack  the  whisky.  '  Pie  knocked  up 
the  mission  folks,  bright  and  early  yesterday^  ^o  tell  'em  about  the 
Glad  New  Tidin's— Diggin's,  I  meaa' 
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•  What  did  they  say  P 

•  Weren't  as  good  an  audience  as  the  General's  used  to ;  that's 
why  we  pushed  on.  We'd  heard  about  your  camp,  and  the 
General  felt  a  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  accordin'  to  Mindok 
down  this  way.' 

'  He  don't  seem  to  be  standin'  the  racket  as  well  as  you,'  said 
SchiflF. 

'  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time  I've  found  him  wantin'  to  hang 
round  after  he's  thoroughly  rubbed  in  the  news.' 

Dillon  moved  away  from  the  fire;  the  crowded  cabin  was 
getting  hot. 

Nevertheless  the  Colonel  put  on  more  wood,  explaining  to 
Salmon  P.  and  the  others,  who  also  moved  back,  that  it  was  for 
illuminating  purposes — those  two  candles  burning  down  low,  each 
between  three  nails  in  a  little  slab  of  wood— those  two  had  been 
kept  for  Christmas,  and  were  the  last  they  had. 

In  the  general  movement  from  the  fire,  Benham,  putting  on  his 
cap  and  gloves,  had  got  next  to  Dillon. 

'  Look  here,'  said  the  Trader,  under  cover  of  the  talk  about 
candles,  '  what  sort  of  a  trip  have  you  had  ?' 

The  Yukon  pioneer  looked  at  him  "  moment,  and  then  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  say : 

•Rank.' 

'  No  fun,  hey  ? 

'  That's  right.'    He  restored  the  pipe,  and  drew  gently. 

•  And  yet  to  hear  the  General  chirp * 

'  He's  got  plenty  o'  grit,  the  General  has.' 
'  Has  he  got  gold  ?' 
Dillon  nodded.     *  Or  will  have.' 
'Out  of  Mindok?" 

•  Out  of  Mindok.' 

'  In  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  way.  I  think  I  understand.*  Benham 
wagged  his  head.     '  He's  talkin'  for  a  market.' 

Dillon  smoked. 

'  Coin'  out  to  stir  up  a  boom,  and  sell  his  claim  to  some  sucker.' 

The  General  reappeared  with  the  whisky,  stamping  the  snow 
off  his  feet  before  he  joined  the  group  at  the  table,  where  the 
Christmas-tree  was  seasonably  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  punch- 
bowl between  the  low-burnt  candles.  Mixing  the  new  brew  did 
not  interrupt  the  General's  ecstatic  references  to  Mindok. 

'  Look  here  !'  he  shouted  across  to  Mac,  '  I'll  give  you  a  lay  on 
my  best  claim  for  two  thousand  down  and  a  small  royalty.' 

Mac  stuck  out  his  jaw. 

'  I'd  like  to  take  a  look  at  the  country  before  I  deal.' 
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'  Well,  see  here.    When  will  you  go  V 
'  We  got  no  dogs.' 

•  fVe  have  !'  exclaimed  Salmon  P.  and  Schiff  with  one  voice. 

•  Well,  I  can  offer  you  fellows ' 

'  How  many  miles  did  you  travel  a  day?* 

•  Sixty,'  said  the  General  promptly. 

'  Oh  Lord !'  ejaculated  Benham,  and  hurriedly  he  made  his 
good-byes. 

'What's  the  matter  with  youf  demanded  the  General  with 
dignity. 

•  I'm  only  surprised  to  hear  Mindok's  twenty-four  hundred  miles 
away.' 

'  More  like  six  *  undred,'  says  the  Colonel. 

•  And  you've  been  forty  days  coming,  and  you  cover  sixty  miles 
a  day Good-bye,'  he  laughed,  and  was  gone. 

'  Well—a '     The  General  looked  round. 

'  Travellin'  depends  on  the  weather.'    Dillon  helped  him  out. 
'  Exactly.  Depends  on  the  weather,'  echoed  the  General.  '  You 
don't  get  an  old  Sour-dough  like  Dillon  to  travel  at  forty  degrees.' 

•  How  are  you  to  know  ?'  whispered  Schiff. 

'  Tie  a  little  bottle  o*  quick  to  your  sled,'  answered  Dillon. 

'  Bottle  o'  what  ?'  asked  the  Boy. 

'  Quicksilver — mercury,'  interpreted  the  General. 

'  No  dog-puncher  who  knows  what  he's  about  travels  whien  his 
quick  goes  dead.' 

'  If  the  stuff's  like  lead  in  your   bottle '    The  General 

stopped  to  samjile  the  new  brew,  In  the  pause,  from  the  far  side 
of  the  cabin  Dillon  spat  straight  and  clean  into  the  heart  of  the 
coals. 

•  Well,  what  do  you  do  when  the  mercury  freezes  ?'  asked  the 
Boy. 

•  Camp,'  said  Dillon  impassively,  resuming  his  pipe. 

'  I  suppose,'  the  Boy  went  on  wistfully — '  I  suppose  you  met 
men  all  the  way  making  straight  for  Miiiouk  ?' 
'  Only  on  this  last  lap.' 

•  They  don't  get  far,  most  of  'em.' 

•  But  .  .  .  but  it's  worth  trying  !'  the  Boy  hurried  to  bridge 
the  chasm. 

The  General  lifted  his  right  arm  in  the  attitude  of  the  orator 
about  to  make  a  telling  hir,  but  he  was  hampered  by  having  a  mug 
at  his  lips.  In  the  pause,  as  he  stood  commanding  attention,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  swallowed  half  a  pint  of  liquor,  he  gave 
Dillon  time  leisurely  to  get  up,  knock  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
stick  it  in  his  belt,  put  a  slow  hand  behind  him  towards  his  pistol- 
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pocket,  and  bring  out  his  buck-skin  gold  sack.  Now,  only  ^"-xc  of 
the  other  men  had  ever  seen  a  miner's  purse  before,  but  every  one 
of  the  four  cheechalkos  knew  instinctively  what  it  was  that  Dillon 
held  so  carelessly.  In  that  long,  narrow  bag,  like  the  leg  of  a 
child's  stocking,  was  the  stuff  they  had  all  come  seeking. 

The  General  smacked  his  lips,  and  set  down  the  granite  cup. 

'  That's  the  argument,'  he  said.     '  Got  a  nor-     nsr  ?• 

The  Colonel  looked  about  in  a  flustered  or  the  tattered 

San  Francisco  Examiner  ;  Potts  and  the  B(  'led  the  punch- 

bowl on  to  the  bucket  board,  recklessly  spill  g  some  of  the 
precious  contents.  O'Flynn  and  Salmon  P.  whisked  the  Christ- 
mas tree  into  the  corner,  and  not  even  the  Boy  remonstrated  when 
a  gingerbread  man  broke  his  neck,  and  was  trampled  under  foot. 

'  Quick !  the  candles  are  going  out !'  shouted  the  Boy,  and  in 
truth  each  wick  lay  languishing  in  a  little  island  of  grease,  now 
flaring  bravely,  now  flickering  to  dusk.  It  took  some  time  to  find 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  August  7  a  foot  square  space 
that  was  whole.  But  as  quickly  as  possible  the  best  bit  was  spread 
in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Dillon,  in  the  breathless  silence 
having  slowly  untied  the  thongs,  held  his  sack  aslant  between  the 
two  lights,  and  poured  out  a  stream — nuggets  and  coarse  bright 
gold. 

The  crowd  about  the  table  drew  audible  breath.  Nobody 
actually  spoke  at  first,  except  O'Flynn,  who  said  reverently  :  '  Be — 
the  Siven  I  Howly  Pipers  ! — that  danced  at  me — gran'mother's 
weddin' — when  the  divvle — called  the  chune  !'  Even  the  swim- 
mmg  wicks  flared  up,  and  seemed  to  reach  out,  each  a  hungry 
tongue  of  flame  to  touch  and  taste  the  glittering  heap,  before  they 
went  into  the  dark.  Low  exclamations,  hands  thrust  out  to  feel, 
and  drawn  back  in  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe. 

Here  it  was,  this  wonderful  stuff  they'd  come  for  !  Each  one 
knew,  by  the  wild  excitement  in  his  own  breast,  how  in  secret  he 
had  been  brought  to  doubt  its  being  here.  But  here  it  was 
lying  in  a  heap  on  the  Big  Cabin  table  !  and — now  it  was  gone. 

The  right  candle  had  given  out,  and  O'Flynn,  blowing  with 


like  a  walrus,  had  simultaneously  extinguished  the 

and  dazzled  eyes 


impatience 
other. 

For  an  instant  a  group  of  men  with  strained 
still  bent  above  the  blackness  on  the  boards. 

'  Stir  the  fire,'  called  the  Colonel,  and  flew  to  do  it  himself. 

'  I'll  light  a  piece  of  fat  pine,'  shouted  the  Boy,  catching  up  a 
stick,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  coals. 

'  Where's  your  bitch  ?'  said  Dillon  calmly. 

'  Bitch  ?' 
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•  Haven't  you  got  a  condensed  milk  can  with  some  bacon  grease 
in  it,  and  a  rag  wick  ?    Makes  a  good  enough  light' 

But  the  fire  had  been  poked  up,  and  the  cabin  was  full  of 
dancing  lights  and  shadows.  Besides  that,  the  Boy  was  holding  a 
resinous  stick  alight  over  the  table,  and  they  all  bent  down  as  before. 

'  It  was  passin'  a  bank  in  'Frisco  wid  a  windy  full  o'  that  stuff 
that  brought  me  up  here,'  said  O'Flynn. 

'  It  was  hearin'  about  that  winder  brought  mt*  added  Potts. 

Everyone  longed  to  touch  and  feel  about  in  the  glittering  pile, 
but  no  one  as  yet  had  dared  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  smallest  grain  in 
the  hoard.  An  electrical  shock  flashed  through  the  company 
when  the  General  picked  up  one  of  the  biggest  nuggets  and 
threw  it  down  with  a  rich,  full-bodied  thud.  '  That  one  is  four 
ounces ' 

He  took  up  another. 

'  This  is  worth  about  sixty  dollars.' 

'  More  like  forty,'  said  Dillon. 

They  were  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  shapelessness,  most 
of  them  flattened;  some  of  them,  the  greenhorn  would  swear, 
were  fashioned  by  man  into  roughly  embossed  hearts,  or  shells, 
or  polished  discs  like  rude,  defaced  coins.  One  was  a  perfect 
staple,  another  the  letter  '  L,'  another  like  an  axe-head,  and  one 
like  a  peasant's  sabot.  Some  were  almost  black  with  iron  stains, 
and  some  were  sci  with  '  jewels '  of  quartz,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  formless  fragments  of  a  rich  and  brassy  yellow. 

'  Lots  of  the  little  fellas  are  like  melon-seeds ;'  and  the  Boy 
pointed  a  shaking  finger,  longing  and  still  not  daring  to  touch  the 
treasure. 

Each  man  had  a  dim  feeling  in  the  back  of  his  head  that, 
after  all,  the  hillock  of  gold  was  an  illusion,  and  his  own  hand 
upon  the  dazzling  pile  would  clutch  the  empty  air. 

•  Where's  your  dust  ?'  asked  the  Boy. 
Dillon  stared. 

'  Why,  here.' 

'  This  is  all  .  uggets  and  grains.* 

•  Well,  what  more  do  you  want  ?' 

•  Oh,  it'd  do  well  enough  for  me,  b"t  it  ain't  dust.* 
'  It's  what  we  call  dust.' 

•  As  coarse  as  this  ?* 

The  Sour-dough  nodded,  and  Lighter  laughed. 
'  There's  a  fox's  mask,'  said  the  Colonel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  pointing  a  triangular  bit  out. 

'  Let  me  look  at  it  a  minute,'  begged  the  Boy. 
'  Hand  it  round,'  whispered  Schiff. 
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It  was  real.  It  was  gold  Their  fingen  tingled  under  the  first 
contact.    This  was  the  beginning. 

The  rude  bit  of  metal  bred  a  glorious  confidence.  Under  the 
magic  of  its  touch  Robert  Bruce's  expensive  education  became 
a  simple  certainty.  In  Potte'  hands  the  nugget  gave  birth  to 
a  mighty  progeny.  He  saw  himself  pouring  out  sackfuls  before 
his  enraptured  girl. 

The  Boy  lifted  his  flaring  torch  with  a  victorious  sense  of 
havmg  just  bought  back  the  Orange  Grove;  and  Salmon  P. 
passed  the  nugget  to  his  partner  with  a  blissful  sigh. 

•  Well,  I'm  glad  we  didn't  get  cold  feet,'  says  he. 

•Yes,'  whispered  Schiff;  'it  looks  like  we  goin'  to  the  right 
place. 

The  sheen  of  the  heap  of  yellow  treasure  was  trying  even  to  the 
nerves  of  the  Colonel. 

'Put  it  away,'  he  said  quite  solemnly,  laying  the  nugget  on  the 
paper—'  put  it  all  away  before  the  firelight  dies  dc  wn.' 

Dillon  leisurely  gathered  it  up  and  dropped  the  nuggets,  with 
an  absent-minded  air,  into  the  pouch  which  Lighter  held. 

But  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  had  been  worn  to  the  softness 
of  an  old  rag  and  the  thinness  of  tissue.  Under  Dillon's  sinewy 
fingers  pinching  up  the  gold  the  paper  gave  way. 

'  Oh  !'  exclaimed  more  than  one  voice,  as  at  some  grave 
mishap. 

Dillon  improvised  a  scoop  oat  of  a  dirty  envelope.  Nobody 
spoke  and  everybody  watched,  and  when,  finally,  with  his  hand, 
he  brushed  the  remaining  grains  off  the  torn  paper  into  the 
envelope,  poured  them  into  the  gaping  sack-mouth,  and  lazily 
pulled  at  the  buck-skin  draw-string,  everybody  sat  wondering  how 
much,  if  any,  of  the  precious  metal  had  escaped  through  the  tear, 
and  how  soon  Dillon  would  come  out  of  his  brown  study,  remember, 
and  recover  the  loss.  But  a  spell  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the 
company.  No  one  spoke,  till  Dillon,  with  that  lazy  motion, 
hoisting  one  square  shoulder  and  half  turning  his  body  round, 
was  in  the  act  of  returning  the  sack  to  his  hip-pocket. 

•Wait!'  said  Mac,  with  the  explosiveness  of  a  firearm,  and 
O  Flynn  jumped. 

'You  ain't  got  it  all,'  whispered  Schiff  hurriedly. 

'  Oh,  I'm  leavin'  the  fox-face  for  luck,'  DUlon  nodded  at  thi. 
Colonel. 

But  Schiff  pointed  reverently  at  the  tear  in  the  paper,  as  Dillon 
only  went  on  pushing  his  sack  deep  down  in  his  pocket,  while 
Mac  lifted  the  Examiner.  Ail  but  the  two  millionaires  bent 
forward  and  scrutinized  the  table.    O'Flynn  impulsively  ran  one 
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long  hand  over  the  {dace  where  the  gold-heap  had  lain,  his  other 
hand  held  ready  at  the  Uble's  edge  to  catch  any  sweepings. 
None  I  But  the  result  of  O'Flynn's  action  was  that  those  particles 
of  gold  that  had  fallen  through  the  paper  were  driven  into  the 
cracks  and  inequalities  of  the  board. 

'There  I    See?' 

'  Now  look  what  you've  done  P 

Mac  pointed  out  a  rough  knot-hole,  too,  that  slyly  held  back 
a  pinch  of  gold. 

'Oh,  that/' 

Dillon  slapped  his  hip,  and  settled  into  his  place.  But  the 
men  nearest  the  crack  and  the  knot-hole  fell  to  digging  out 
the  renegade  grain?,  and  piously  offering  them  to  their  lawful 
owner. 

•  That  ain't  worth  botherin'  about,'  laughed  Dillon ; '  you  always 
reckon  to  lose  a  little  each  time,  even  if  you  got  a  China  soup- 
plate.' 

*  Plenty  more  where  that  came  from,'  said  the  General  easily. 
Such  indifference  was  felt  to  be  magnificent  indeed.    The  little 

incident  said  more  for  the  richness  of  Mindok  than  all  the  General's 
blowing ;  they  forgot  that  what  was  lost  would  amount  to  less  than 
fifty  cents.  The  fact  that  it  was  gold— Mindok  gold— gave  it 
a  symbolic  value  not  to  be  computed  in  coin. 

'  How  do  you  go  P'  asked  the  Colonel,  as  the  two  millionaires 
began  putting  on  their  things. 

'We  cut  across  to  Kuskoquim.  Take  on  an  Indian  guide 
there  to  Nushagak,  and  from  there  with  dogs  across  the  ocean-ice 
to  KadiaL' 

•  Oh !  the  way  the  letters  go  out' 

•When  they  do,'  smiled  Dillon.  'Yes,  it's  the  old  Russian 
Post  Trail,  I  believe.  South  of  Kadiak  Island  the  sea  is  said  to 
be  open  as  early  as  the  ist  of  March.  We'll  get  a  steamer  to 
Sitka,  and  from  Sitka,  of  course,  the  boats  run  regular.' 

♦  Seattle  by  the  middle  of  March  1'  says  the  General.  '  Come 
along,  Dillon ;  the  sooner  you  get  to  Seattle,  and  blow  in  a  couple 
o'  hundred  thousand,  the  sooner  you'll  get  back  to  Mindok.' 

Dillon  went  out  and  roused  up  the  dogs,  aslesp  in  the  snow, 
with  their  bushy  tails  sheltering  their  sharp  noses. 

'  See  you  later  ?" 

'Yes,  "outside."' 

•Outside?    No,  sir  1    Jfuide.' 

Dillon  swore  a  bloodcurdling  string  <tf  curses  and  crackad  his 
whip  over  the  leado-. 

•Why,  you  comin'  back?* 
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•Bel  your  life!' 

And  nobody  who  looked  at  the  face  of  the  Yukon  pionee 
could  doubt  he  meant  what  he  said. 

•  ^*'^. ''®"*  indoors.  The  cabin  wore  an  unwonted  and  a  rakish 
iiir.  The  stools  seemed  to  have  tried  to  dance  the  lancers  and 
have  fallen  out  about  the  figure.  Two  were  overturned.  The 
unwashed  dishes  were  tossed  helter-skelter.  A  tipsy  Christmas- 
tree  leaned  m  drunken  fashion  against  the  wall,  and  under  its 
boughs  lay  a  forgotten  child  asleep.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
cabin  an  empty  whisky  bottle  caught  a  ray  of  light  from  the  fire, 
and  glmted  feebly  back.  Among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  was 
a  screw  of  paper,  charred  at  one  end,  and  thrown  there  after 
iightmg  someone's  pipe.  The  Boy  opened  it.  The  famous 
programme  of  the  Yukon  Symposium  I 

•It's  been  a  different  sort  of  Christmas  from  what  we  planned, 
observed  the  Colonel,  not  quite  as  gaily  as  you  might  expect 


'  Begob  !•  says  O'Flynn,  'stretching  out  his"  intemrnabiVlegs  • 
haven't  hearrd  Glad  Tidings  of  gr-reat  j'y -5 


•ye  can't  say  we , ^,  „.  6.-.c«i  jy 

'Colonel,'  interrupts  the  Boy,  throwing  the  Programme  in  the 

fire,  •  let's  look  at  your  nugget  again.' 
And  they  all  took  turns.    Except  Potts.    He  was  busy  digginjr 

the  remaining  gold-grains  out  of  the  crack  and  the  knot-hole. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

A  CHRISTIAN   AGNOSTIC 

* giver  mig  Rum  ! 

Himlen  har  Sijerner  Nallen  er  slum.' 

It  was  a  good  many  days  before  they  got  the  dazzle  of  that  gold 
out  of  their  eyes.  They  found  their  tongues  again,  and  talked 
•  Mindok '  from  morning  till  night  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
rare  passer  up  or  down  the  trail. 

Mac  began  to  think  they  might  get  dogs  at  Anvik,  or  at  one  of 
the  Ingalik  villages,  a  little  further  on.  The  balance  of  opinion  in 
the  camp  was  against  this  view.  But  he  had  Potts  on  his  side. 
When  the  New  Year  opened,  the  trail  was  in  capital  condition. 
On  the  and  of  January  two  lots  of  Indians  passed,  one  with 
dogs  hauling  flour  and  bacon  for  Benham,  and  the  other  ot  with- 
out dogs,  dragging  light  hand-sleds.     Potts  said  restlessly ; 

'  After  all,  they  can  do  it.' 

'  So  can  we  if  we've  a  mind  to,'  said  Mac. 

•  Come  on,  then.' 

The  camp  tried  hard  to  dissuade  them.  Naturally  neither 
listened.  They  packed  the  Boy's  sled  and  set  off  on  the  morning 
of  the  third,  to  Kaviak's  unbounded  surprise  and  disgust,  his  view 
of  life  being  that,  wherever  Mac  went,  he  was  bound  to  follow. 
And  he  did  follow— made  off  as  hard  as  his  swift  little  feet  could 
carry  him,  straight  up  the  Yukon  trail,  and  Farva  lost  a  good  half 
of  that  first  morning  bringing  him  home. 

Just  eight  days  later  the  two  men  walked  into  the  Cabin  and 
sat  down — Potts  with  a  heart-rending  groan,  Mac  with  his  aw 
almost  dislocated  in  his  cast-iron  attempt  to  set  his  face  aga.ast 
defeat ;  their  lips  were  cracked  with  the  cold,  their  faces  raw  from 
frostbite,  their  eyes  inflamed.  The  wtaliicr — tiiey  called  u  the 
weather — had  been  too  much  for  them.  It  was  obvious  they 
hadn't  brought  back  any  dogs,  but 

•  What  did  you  think  of  Anvik  ?'  says  the  Boy. 
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'Anfikt    You  don't  suppose  we  go'  to  Anvik  in  weather  like 
this  1' 

•  How  far  did  you  get  f 

Mac  didn't  answer.     Potts  only  gr-^ned.    He  had  frozen  hit 
cheek  and  his  right  hand. 
They  were  doctored  and  put  to  bed. 

•  Did  you  see  my  friends  at  Holy  Cross  Y  the  Boy  asked  Potts 
when  he  brought  him  a  bowl  of  hot  bean-soup. 

•You  don't  suppose  we  got  as  far  as  Holy  Cross,  with  the 
wmd ' 

'  Well,  where  did  you  get  to  ?    Where  you  been  ?• 

'Second  native  village  above.' 

'  Why,  that  isn't  more  'n  sixteen  miles.' 

'  Sixteen  miles  too  far.' 

Potts  breathed  long  and  deep  between  hot  and  comforting 
swallows. 

'Where's  the  Boy's  sled  ?'  said  the  Colonel,  coming  in  hurriedly. 

•We cached  it,'  answered  Potts  feebly. 

'  Couldn't  even  bring  his  sled  hor?e  !     Where've  you  cached  it  ?' 

•  It's  all  right— only  a  few  miles  back.' 

Potts  relinquished  the  empty  soup-bowl,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

When  he  opened  them  again  late  in  the  evening  it  was  to  say : 
•Found  some  o'  those  suckers  who  were  goin'  so  slick  to 
Min'  '.    some  o'  them  down  at  the  second  village,  and  the  rest  are 
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'  it's  lu 
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\nvik,  so  the  Indians  say.  Not  a  single  son  of  a  gun 
Oi; .^  n's  till  the  ice  goes  out ' 
.atl'y  rJ  as  we  are  here,'  says  thi  Colonel  to  the  Boy, 
♦or  a3  we  didn't  join  the  proctr  l' 
.'  ir  .-nd  the  Boy  brought  th-^  led  home  a  couple  of 
days  later,  it  was  found  that  a  pc.  ;  n  ,f  is  cargo  consisted  of  a 
toy  kyak  and  two  bottles  of  hocu.ilno,  the  maddening  drink 
concocted  by  the  natives  out  of  fermented  dough  and  sugar. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  drinking  raised  again  by  the  '  hootch, ' 
It  IS  perhaps  possible  that,  having  so  little  else  to  do,  they  were 
ready  to  eat  the  more ;  it  is  also  true  that,  busy  or  idle,  the  human 
body  requires  more  nourishment  in  the  North  than  it  does  in  the 
South. 

Certainly  the  men  of  the  little  Yukon  camp  began  to  find  their 
rations  horribly  short  commons,  and  to  suffer  a  continual  hunger, 
never  wholly  appeased.  It  is  conditions  like  these  that  bring  out 
the  brute  latent  in  all  men.  The  day  came  to  mean  three  scant 
meals.  Each  meal  came  to  mean  a  silent  struggle  in  each  man's 
soul  not  to  let  bis  stomach  get  the  better  of  his  head  and  heart 
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At  first  they  joked  and  laughed  about  their  hunger  and  the 
scarcity.  By-and-by  it  became  too  serious,  the  jest  was  wry-faced 
and  rang  false.  They  had,  in  the  beginning,  each  helped  himself 
from  common  dishes  set  in  the  middle  of  the  rough  plank  table. 
Later,  each  found  how,  without  meaning  to — hating  himself  for  it 
— he  watched  food  on  its  way  to  others'  plates  with  an  evil  eye. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  had  an  ever-recurrent  struggle  with 
himself  not  to  take  the  lion's  share.  There  were  ironical  com- 
ments now  and  then,  and  ill-concealed  bitterness.  No  one  of  the 
five  would  have  believed  he  could  feel  so  towards  a  human  being 
about  a  morsel  of  food,  but  those  who  think  they  would  be  above 
it,  have  not  wintered  in  the  Arctic  Regions  or  fought  in  the  Boer 
War.  The  ''i^culty  was  frankly  faced  at  last,  and  it  was  ordained 
in  council  th».  the  Colonel  should  be  dispenser  of  the  food. 

•  Can't  say  I  like  the  office,'  quoth  he,  *  but  here  goes  !*  and  he 
cut  the  bacon  with  an  anxious  hand,  and  spooned  out  the  beans 
solemnly  as  if  he  weighed  each  '  go.'  And  the  Trio  presently 
retired  to  the  Little  Cabin  to  discuss  whether  the  Colonel  didn't 
show  favouritism  to  the  Boy,  and,  when  Mac  was  asleep,  how  they 
could  get  rid  of  Kaviak. 

So  presently  another  council  was  called,  and  the  Colonel  re- 
signed his  office,  stipulating  that  each  man  in  turn  should  hold  it 
for  a  week,  and  learn  how  ungrateful  it  was.  Moreover,  that 
whoever  was,  for  the  nonce,  occupying  the  painful  post,  should  be 
loyally  upheld  by  all  the  others,  which  arrangement  was  in  force 
to  the  end. 

And  still,  on  grounds  political,  religious,  social,  trivial,  the  dis- 
affection grew.  Two  of  the  Trio  sided  a^amst  the  odd  man, 
Potts,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  Little  Cabm  one  night  during  a 
furious  snowstorm,  that  had  already  lasted  two  days,  hid  more 
than  half  buried  the  hut,  and  nearly  snowed  up  the  little  doorway. 
1  he  Colonel  and  the  Boy  had  been  shovelling  nearly  all  the  day 
before  to  keep  free  the  entrance  to  the  Big  Cabin  -"id  the  precious 

•  bottle  '  window,  as  well  as  their  half  of  the  path  between  the  two 
dwellings.  O'Flynn  and  Potts  had  played  poker  and  quarrelled 
as  usual. 

The  morning  after  the  ejection  of  Potts,  and  his  unwilling  recep- 
tion at  the  Big  Cabin,  Mac  and  O'Flynn  failed  to  appear  for 
breakfast 

•  Guess  they're  huffy,'  says  Potts,  stretching  out  his  feet,  very 
comfortable  in  their  straw-lined  mucklucks,  before  the  big  blaze. 

•  Bring  on  the  coffee,  Kaviak.' 

•No,'  says  the  Colonel,  'we  won't  begin  without  the  other 
fellows.' 
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' By  the  living  Jingo,  /will  then  T  says  Potts,  and  helps  himself 
under  the  Colonel's  angry  eyes. 

The  other  two  conferred  a  moment,  then  drew  on  their  parkis 
and  mittens,  and  with  great  difficulty,  in  spite  of  yesterday's  work, 
got  the  door  open.  It  was  pretty  dark,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  the  Little  Cabin  had  disappeared. 

'  Look  !  isn't  that  a  curl  of  smoke  f  said  the  Boy. 

•Yes,  by  George !  they're  snowed  under  I' 

'  Serve  'em  right  I' 

A  heavy  sigh  from  the  Colonel.  '  Yes,  but  well  have  to  die 
'em  out  !* 

•  Look  here.  Colonel  '—the  Boy  spoke  with  touching  solemnity 
— •  not  before  breakfast  f 

'  Right  you  are  !'  laughed  the  Colonel ;  and  they  went  in. 

It  was  that  day,  after  the  others  had  been  released  and  fed, 
that  the  Boy  fell  out  with  Potts  concerning  who  had  lost  the 
hatchet— and  they  came  to  blows.  A  black  eye  and  a  bloody 
nose  might  not  seem  an  illuminating  contribution  to  the  question, 
but  no  more  was  said  about  the  hatchet  after  the  Colonel  had 
dragged  the  Boy  off  the  prostrate  form  of  his  adversary. 

But  the  Colonel  himself  lost  his  temper  two  days  later  when 
O'Flynn  broached  the  seal  set  months  before  on  the  nearly  empty 
demi-john.  For  those  famous  '  temperance  punches  '  the  Colonel 
had  drawn  on  his  own  small  stock.  He  saw  his  blnnder  when 
O'Flynn,  possessing  himself  of  the  demi-john,  roared  out : 

•  It's  my  whisky,  I  tell  you  !  I  bought  it  and  paid  furr  it,  and 
but  for  me  it  would  be  at  the  bottom  o'  t!if  Yukon  now.' 

'  Yes,  and  you'd  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Yukon  yourself  if  you 
hadn't  been  dragged  out  by  the  scruff  o'  your  neck.  And  you'd 
be  m  a  pretty  fix,  now,  if  we  left  you  alone  with  your  whisky,  which 
IS  about  all  you've  got.' 

•We  agreed,'  Potts  chipped  in,  'that  it  should  be  kept  for 
medicinal  purposes  only.* 

Sullenly  O'Flynn  sipped  at  his  grog.  Potts  had  'hogged  most 
of  the  hootch.'  ^ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

•  Look  here,  Bov,'  said  Mac  at  supper,  « I  said  I  wouldn't  eat 
off  this  plate  again.' 

•  Oh,  dry  up  !    One  tin  plate's  like  another  tin  plate.' 

Are  you  reflecting  on  the  washer-up,  Mr.  MacCann  r  asked 
l^otts. 

•  I'm  saying  what  I've  said  before— that  I've  scratched  my  name 
on  my  plate,  and  I  won't  eat  off  this  rusty,  battered  kettle-lid.' 

He  held  it  up  as  if  to  shy  it  at  the  Boy.    The  young  feUow 
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turned  with  a  flash  in  his  eye  and  stood  taut  Then  in  the  pause 
he  said  quite  low : 

'  Let  her  fly,  MacCann.' 

But  MacCann  thought  better  of  it  He  threw  the  plate  down 
on  the  table  with  a  clatter.  The  Colonel  jumped  up  and  bent 
over  the  mush-pot  at  the  fire,  beside  the  Boy,  whispering  to  him. 

'  Oh,  all  right' 

When  the  Boy  turned  back  to  the  table,  with  the  smoking  kettle, 
the  cloud  had  gone  from  his  face,  MacCann  had  got  up  to  hang 
a  blanket  over  the  door.  While  his  back  was  turned  the  Boy 
brought  a  tin  plate,  still  in  good  condition,  set  it  down  at  Mac's 
I^HX,  planted  a  nail  on  end  in  the  middle,  and  with  three  blows 
from  a  hammer  fastened  the  plate  firmly  to  the  board. 

•  Maybe  you  can't  hand  it  up  for  more  as  often  as  you  like,  but 
fou'll  always  find  it  there,'  he  said  when  MacCann  came  back. 
And  the  laugh  went  against  the  dainty  pioneer,  who  to  the  end  0/ 
the  chapter  ate  from  a  plate  nailed  fast  to  the  table, 

'I  begin  to  understand,'  says  the  Colonel  to  the  Boy,  under 
cover  of  the  others'  talk,  '  why  it's  said  to  be  such  a  devil  of  a  test 
of  a  fellow's  decency  to  winter  in  this  infernal  country.' 

'  They  say  it's  always  a  man's  pardner  he  comes  to  hate  most,* 
returned  the  Boy,  laughing  good-humouredly  at  the  Colonel. 

'  Naturally.     Look  at  the  row  in  the  Little  Cabin.' 

'That  hasn't  been  the  only  row,'  the  Boy  went  on  more 
thoughtfully.  •  I  say.  Colonel ' — he  lowered  his  voice — '  do 
you  Icnow  there'll  have  to  be  a  new  system  of  rations?  I've 
been  afraid — now  I'm  sure — the  grub  won't  last  till  the  ice 
goes  out' 

'  I  know  it,'  said  the  Colonel  very  gravely. 

'  Was  there  a  miscalculation  ?' 

•I  hope  it  was  that— or  else,'  speaking  still  lower,  'the  stores 
have  been  tampered  with,  and  not  by  Kaviak  either.  There'll  be 
a  hell  of  a  row.'  He  looked  up,  and  saw  Potts  watching  them 
suspiciously.     It  had  come  to  this  :  if  two  men  talked  low  the 

•  But   lack   of  grub,'  resumed   the 

as  though  he  had  not  noticed,   'is 

Lack  of  work  is  just  about  as  bad. 

We're  a  pack  o'  fools.     Here  we 


others   pricked  taeir  ears. 
Colonel  in  his  usual  voice, 
only  one  of  our  difficulties. 
It  breeds  a  thousand  devils 


arc,  all  of  us,  hard  hit,  some  of  us  pretty  well  cleaned  out  o'  ready 
cash,  and  here's  dollars  and  dollars  all  round  us,  and  we  sit  over 
the  fire  like  a  lot  of  God-forsaken  natives.' 

'Dollars!    Where?' 

'  Growin'  on  the  trees,  boys ;  a  forest  full.' 

'Oh  timber.'    Enthusiasm  cooled 
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'  Look  at  what  they  say  about  those  fellows  up  at  Anvik,  what 
they  made  last  year.' 

'  They've  got  a  saw-mill.' 

'  Now  they  have.  But  they  cut  and  sold  cord-wood  to  the 
steamers  two  years  before  they  got  a  mill,  and  next  summer  will 
be  the  biggest  season  yet.  We  ought  to  have  set  to,  as  soon  as  the 
cabins  were  built,  and  cut  wood  for  the  summer  traffic.  But  since 
there  are  five  of  us,  we  can  make  a  good  thing  of  it  yet.' 

The  Colonel  finidly  carried  the  day.  They  went  at  it  next 
morning,  and,  as  the  projector  of  the  work  had  privately  pre- 
dicted, a  better  spirit  prevailed  m  the  camp  for  some  time.  But 
here  were  five  men,  only  one  of  whom  had  had  any  of  the  steady- 
ing grace  of  stiff  discipline  in  his  life,  men  of  haphazard  educa- 
tion, who  had  '  chucked '  more  or  less  easy  berths  in  a  land 
of  many  creature  comforts  ...  for  this — to  fell  and  haul  birch 
and  fir  trees  in  an  Arctic  climate  on  half-rations  !  It  began  to  be 
apparent  that  the  same  spirit  was  invading  the  forest  that  had 
pcssession  of  the  camp ;  two,  or  at  most  three,  did  the  work,  and 
the  rest  shirked,  got  snow-blindness  and  rheumatism,  and  let  the 
others  do  his  share,  counting  securely,  nevertheless,  on  his  fifth  of 
the  proceeds,  just  as  he  counted  (no  matter  what  proportion  he 
had  contributed)  on  his  full  share  of  the  common  stock  of  food. 

'  1  came  out  here  a  Communist '  said  the  Boy  one  day  to 

the  Colonel. 

'  And  an  agnostic,'  smiled  the  older  man. 

'Oh,  I'm  an  agnostic  all  right,  now  and  for  ever.  But  this 
winter  has  cured  my  faith  in  Communism.' 

Early  February  brought  not  only  lengthening  daylight,  but  a 
radical  change  in  the  weather.  The  woodsmen  worked  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  perspired  freely,  and  said  in  the  innocence  of  their 
hearts,  '  If  winter  comes  early  up  here,  spring  does  the  same.'  The 
whole  hillside  was  one  slush,  and  the  snow  melting  on  the  ill-made 
Little  Cabin  roof  brought  a  shower-bath  into  the  upper  bunk. 

Few  things  in  nature  so  surely  stir  the  pulse  of  man  as  the 
untimely  coming  of  a  i^v  spring  days,  that  have  lost  their  way  in 
the  calendar,  and  wandered  into  winter.  No  trouble  now  to  get 
the  Big  Chimney  men  away  from  the  fireside.  They  held  up 
their  bloodless  faces  in  the  faint  sunshine,  and  their  eyes,  with  the 
pupils  enlarged  by  the  long  reign  of  night,  blinked  feebly,  like 
an  owl's  forced  to  face  the  morning. 

There  were  none  of  those  signs  in  the  animal  world  outside,  of 
premature  stir  and  cheerful  awaking,  that  in  other  lands  help  the 
illusion  that  winter  lies  behind,  but  there  was  that  even  more 
stimulating  sweet  air  abroad,  that  subtle  mixture  of  sun  and 
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yielding  frost,  that  softened  wind  that  comes  blowing  across  the 
snow,  still  keen  to  the  cheek,  but  subtly  reviving  to  the  sensitive 
nostril,  and  caressing  to  the  eyes.  The  Big  Chimney  men  drew 
deep  breaths,  and  said  in  their  hearts  the  battle  was  over  and  won. 

Kaviak,  for  ever  following  at  Mac's  heels  '  like  a  rale  Irish 
tarrier,'  found  his  allegiance  waver  in  these  stirring,  blissful  days, 
if  ever  Farva  so  beli-'d  character  and  custom  as  i-  swing  an  axe 
for  any  length  of  time.  Plainly  out  of  patience,  Kaviak  would 
throw  off  the  musk-rat  coat,  and  run  about  in  wet  mucklucks  and 
a  single  garment— uphill,  downhill,  on  importani  errands  which 
he  confided  to  no  man. 

It  is  part  of  the  sorcery  of  such  days  that  men's  thoughts,  like 
birds',  turn  to  other  places,  impatient  of  the  haven  that  gave  them 
shelter  in  rough  weather  overpast.  The  Big  Chimney  men  leaned 
on  their  axes  and  looked  north,  south,  east,  west. 

Then  the  Colonel  would  give  a  little  start,  turn  about,  lift  his 
double-bitter,  and  swing  it  frontier  fashion,  first  over  one  shoulder, 
then  over  the  other,  striking  cleanly  home  each  time,  working 
with  a  kind  of  splendid  rhythm  more  harmonious,  more  beautiful 
to  look  at,  than  most  of  the  works  of  men.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  view  of  his  comrades,  for  they  did  a  good  deal  of  looking 
at  the  Colonel.  He  said  he  was  a  modest  man  and  didn't  like  it, 
and  Mac,  turning  a  little  rusty  under  the  gibe,  answered  : 
_  '  Haven't  you  got  the  sense  to  see  we've  cut  all  the  good  timber 
just  round  here  ?'  and  again  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  horizon  line. 

'  Mac's  right,'  said  the  Boy ;  and  even  the  Colonel  stood  still 
a  moment,  and  they  all  looked  away  to  that  land  at  the  end  of  the 

world  where  the  best  materials  are  for  the  building  of  castles 

it's  the  same  country  so  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  Rainbow's 
End,  and  never  so  much  as  in  the  springtime  does  it  lure  men 
with  its  ancient  promise. 

'  Come  along,  Colonel ;  let's  go  and  look  for  real  timber ' 

'  And  let's  find  it  nearer  water-level— where  the  steamers  can 
see  it  right  away.' 

'What  about  the  kid?" 

'  Me  come,'  said  Kaviak,  with  a  highly  obliging  air. 

'  No ;  you  stay  at  home.' 

•No;  go  too.' 

'  Go  too,  thou  babbler  !  Kaviak's  a  better  trail  man  than  some 
I  could  mention.* 

'  We'll  have  to  carry  him  home,'  objected  Potts. 

•  Now  don't  tell  us  you'll  do  any  of  the  carryin',  or  we'll  lose 
confidence  in  you,  Potts.' 

The  trail  was  something  awful,  but  on  their  Canadian  snow- 
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shoes  they  got  as  far  as  an  island,  six  miles  off     One  end  of  it 
was  better  wooded  than  any  easily  accessible  place  they  had  seen. 

•  Why,  this  is  quite  like  real  spruce/  said  the  Boy,  and  O'Flj  nn 
admitted  that  even  in  California  'these  here  would  be  called 
"  trees  "  wid  no  intintion  o'  bein'  sarcaustic,' 

So  they  cut  holes  in  the  ice,  and  sounded  for  the  channel. 

'Yes,  sir,  the  steamers  can  make  a  landin'  here,  and  here's 
where  we'll  have  our  wood-rack.' 

They  went  home  in  better  spirits  than  they  had  been  m  smce 
that  welter  of  gold  had  lain  on  the  Big  Cabin  table. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

But  a  few  days  sufficed  to  wear  the  novelty  off  the  new  wood 
camp  for  most  of  the  party.  Potts  and  O'Flynn  set  out  in  the 
opposite  direction  one  morning  with  a  hand-sled,  and  provisions 
to  last  several  days.  They  were  sick  of  bacon  and  beans,  and 
were  'goin'  huntin.'  No  one  could  deny  that  a  moose  or  even 
a  grouse— anything  in  the  shape  of  fresh  meat— was  sufficiently 
needed.  But  Potts  and  O'Flynn  were  really  sick  and  sore  from 
their  recent  slight  attack  of  wood-felling.  They  were  after  bigger 
game,  too,  as  well  as  grouse,  and  a  few  days  '  off.'  It  had  turned 
just  enough  colder  to  glaze  the  trail  and  put  it  in  fine  condition. 
They  went  down  the  river  to  the  Oklahoma,  were  generously 
entertained  by  Captain  Rainey,  and  learned  that,  with  earlier 
contracts  on  his  hands,  he  did  not  want  more  wood  from  them 
than  they  had  already  corded.  They  returned  to  the  camp 
without  game,  but  with  plenty  of  whisky,  and  information  that 
freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  labour,  and  from  the  lash  of  ironic 
comment.  In  vain  the  Colonel  urged  that  the  Oklahoma  was  not 
the  only  steamer  plying  the  Yukon,  that  with  the  big  rush  of  the 
coming  season  the  traffic  would  be  enormous,  and  a  wood-pile  as 
good  as  a  gold  mine.    The  cause  was  lost. 

'  You  won't  get  us  to  make  galley-slaves  of  ourselves  on  the  off- 
chance  of  selling.  Rainey  says  that  wood  camps  have  sprurig  up 
like  mushrooms  all  along  the  river.  The  price  of  wood  will  go 
down  to—' 

'AH  along  the  river!  There  isn't  one  between  as  and 
Andreievsky,  nor  between  here  and  Holy  Cross.' 

But  it  was  no  use.  The  travellers  pledged  each  other  in 
Oklahoma  whisky,  and  making  a  common  cause  once  more,  the 
original  Trio  put  in  a  night  of  it.  The  Boy  and  the  Colonel 
turned  into  their  bunks  at  eleven  o'clock.  They  were  roused  in 
the  small  hours,  by  Kaviak's  frightened  crying,  and  the  noise  of 
angry  voices. 
•  You  let  the  kid  alone.' 
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,  'Well,  It's  mesilf  that  '11  take  the  liberty  o'  mintionin'  that  I 
ain  t  gom  to  stand  furr  another  minyit  an  Esquimer's  cuttin'  down 
my  rations.    Sure  if  s  a  fool  I've  been !' 

•  You  can't  help  that,'  Mac  chopped  out 

•Say  Mac,'  said  Potts  in  a  drunken  voice,  'I'm  talkin*  to  you 
like  a  friend.    You  want  to  get  a  move  on  that  kid.' 

•  Kaviak's  goin'  won't  make  any  more  difference  than  a  fly's ' 
The  other  two  grumbled  incoherently. 

'But  I  tell  you  what  would  make  a  difference:  if  you  two 
would  quit  eatin'  on  the  sly— out  o'  meal-times ' 
•BetheSivenl' 

•  \u°l "*; ''  ^  movement,  a  stool  overturned,  and  tlie  two  men 
m  the  bunks  were  struck  broad  awake  by  the  smart  concussion  of 
a  gun-shot.  Nobody  was  hurt,  and  between  them  they  disarmed 
Potts,  and  turned  the  Irishman  out  to  cool  off  in  his  own  cabin. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  Kaviak,  reassured,  curled  down  to 
u  Pu"^r'"" .  ^^^  *"^  ^°^^  stretched  themselves  on  the  buffalo- 
robe  half  under  the  table,  and  speedily  fell  to  snoring.  The  Bo? 
put  on  some  logs.    He  and  the  Colonel  sat  and  watched  the  sparks. 

•  It  s  a  bad  business.'  *^ 

'It  can't  go  on,'  says  the  Colonel ;  •  but  Mac's  right :  Kaviak'a 
being  here  isn't  to  blame.  They-we,  too-are  like  a  lot  of 
powder-cans. 

.Jt^  ??''  °°^<^?^-    'Any  day  a  spark,  and  fitft  some  of  us 

Come  •  ^^ '  *"''  '°'°®  °^  "'  "^^  '"^  Kingdom 

'  I  begin  to  be  afiaid  to  open  my  Ups,'  said  the  Colonel  « We 
all  are ;  don't  you  notice  ?* 

'  Yes.     I  wonder  why  we  came.' 

'You  had  no  excuse,'  said  the  elder  man  almost  anerily. 
Same  excuse  as  you.' 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 
wortT!!^''  "|f'"»a»ped^;he  Boy.     'Tired  of  town,  and  desk 
Z  H.M       l"'^r~.    ^"!  ^°>'  '^'f^^^  ^''^"t  on  his  wooden  stool, 
and  held  up  his  hands  to  the  reviving  blaze.    'Life  owes  us  stead; 

.1a  IT""  y;"°^fr^edom.  anyhow-one  year  to  make  duckJ 
and  drakes  of.     Besides,  we've  all  come  to  make  our  fortunes 
Doesn  t  every  mother's  son  of  us  mean  to  find  a  gold-mine  in  the 
spring  when  we  get  to  the  Klondyke-eh  ?'     And  he  laughed 
again,  and  presently  he  yawned,  and  tumbled  back  into  his  bunk. 

.  W.  ?"  Vk'  n  *,    °f  '"  a  moment.   '  Aren't  you  going  to  bed  ?* 
Yes.     1  he  Colonel  stood  up. 

'  Did  you  know  Father  Wills  went  by,  last  night,  when  those 
fellows  began  to  row  about  getting  out  the  whisky  ?• 
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'  He  says  there's  another  stampede  on.' 
'  Where  to  ?' 

•  Koyukuk  this  time.' 

'  Why  didn't  he  come  in  ?* 

•  Awful  hurry  to  get  to  somebody  that  sent  for  hira.  Funny 
fellas  these  Jesuits.  They  believe  all  those  odd  things  they 
teach.' 

•  So  do  other  men,'  said  the  Colonel  curtly. 

'  Well,  I've  lived  in  a  Christian  country  all  my  life,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  Christianity  practised  till  I  went  up  the 
Yukon  to  Holy  Cross.' 

'  I  must  say  you're  complimentary  to  the  few  other  Christians 
scattered  about  the  world.' 

•  Don't  get  mifft,  Colonel.  I've  known  plenty  of  people  straight 
as  a  die,  and  capital  good  fellows.  I've  seen  them  do  very  decent 
things  now  and  then.  But  with  these  Jesuit  missionaries — Lord ! 
there's  no  let  up  to  it' 

No  answer  from  the  Protestant  Colonel.  Presently  the  Boy  in 
a  sleepy  voice  added  elegantly : 

•  No  Siree  !    The  Jesuits  go  the  whole  hog  I' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Winter  was  down  on  the  camp  again.  The  whole  world  was 
hard  as  iron.  The  men  kept  close  to  the  Big  Chimney  all  day 
long,  and  sat  there  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
saying  little,  heavy-eyed  and  sullen.  The  dreaded  insomnia  of 
the  Arctic  had  laid  hold  on  all  but  the  Colonel.  Even  his  usually 
unbroken  repose  was  again  disturbed  one  night  about  a  week 
later.  Some  vague  sort  of  sound  or  movement  in  the  room — 
Kaviak  on  a  raid  ?— or— wasn't  that  the  closing  of  a  door  ? 

•  Kaviak  !'  He  put  his  hand  down  and  felt  the  straight  hair  ol 
the  Esquimaux  in  the  under  bunk.  '  Potts  I  Who's  there  i**  He 
half  sat  up.     '  Boy  !     Did  you  hear  that,  Boy  V 

He  leaned  far  down  over  the  side  and  saw  distinctly  by  the  fire- 
light there  was  nobody  but  Kaviak  in  the  under  bunk. 

The  Colonel  was  on  his  legs  in  a  flash,  putting  his  head  through 
his  parki  and  drawing  on  his  mucklucks.  He  didn't  wail  to  cross 
and  tie  the  thongs.  A  preseniiment  of  evil  was  strong  upon  him. 
Outside  in  the  faint  star-light  he  thought  a  dim  shape  was  passing 
down  towards  the  river. 

•Who's  that?  Hi,  there!  Stop,  or  I'll  shoot  I*  He  hadn't 
brought  his  gun,  but  the  ruse  worked. 

•  Don't  shoot !'  came  back  the  voice  of  the  Boy. 

The  Colonel  stumbled  down  the  bank  in  the  snow,  and  soon 
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rtood  by  the  shape.  The  Boy  was  dressed  far  a  journey. 
His  Arctic  cap  was  drawn  down  over  his  ears  and  neck. 
The  wolfskin  fringe  of  his  parki  hood  stood  out  fiercely  round 
the  defiant  young  face.  Wound  about  one  of  his  seal-skin 
mittens  was  the  rope  of  the  new  hand-sled  he'd  been  fashioning 
so  busily  of  nights  by  the  camp  fire.  His  two  blankets  were 
strapped  on  the  sled,  Indian  fashion,  along  with  a  gunny  sack 
and  his  rifle. 

The  two  m-n  stood  looking  angrily  at  each  other  a  moment, 
and  then  the  Colonel  politely  inquired : 

•  What  in  hell  are  you  doing  ?* 
•Goin'toMindok/ 

'  The  devil  you  are  I' 
•Yet,  the  devil  I  am!' 

They  stood  measuring  each  other  in  the  dim  light,  till  the 
Colonel  s  eyes  fell  on  the  loaded  sled     The  Boy's  followed. 

•  I  ve  only  taken  short  rations  for  two  weeks.  I  left  a  state- 
ment in  the  cabin ;  it's  about  a  fifth  of  what's  my  share,  so  there'i 
no  need  of  a  row.' 

'  What  are  you  goin'  for  y 

•Why  to  be  first  in  the  field,  and  stake  a  gold-mine,  of  course.' 
The  Colonel  laid  a  rough  hand  on  the  Boy's  shoulder.     He 
shook  It  off  impatiently,  and  before  the  older  man  could  speak  • 

•  Look  here,  let's  talk  sense.  Somebody's  got  to  go,  or  there'll 
be  trouble.  Potts  says  Kaviak.  But  what  difference  would 
Kaviak  make  ?  I  ve  been  afraid  you'd  get  ahead  of  me  I've 
watched  you  for  a  week  like  a  hawk  watches  a  chicken.  But  it's 
dear  Fm  the  one  to  go.' 

He  pulled  up  the  rope  of  the  sled,  and  his  little  cargo  lurched' 
towards  hnn.    The  Colonel  stepped  in  front  of  him. 

•Boy- '  he  began,  but  something  was  the  matter  with  his 

▼ojce ;  he  got  no  further. 

•  I'm  the  youngest,'  boasted  the  other,  '  and  I'm  the  strongest, 
fid— and  I'm  the  hungriest,'  ^     ' 

The  Colonel  found  a  perturbed  and  husky  voice  in  which  to  say  • 
I  didn  t  know  you  were  such  a  Christian.'  ' 

'Nothin'o' the  sort.' 
•Whafsthisbut ' 

•  Why,  it's  just— just  my  little  scheme.' 

'You're  no  fool.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  you've  got  the 
devil's  own  job  m  hand.  ** 

•  Somebody's  got  to  go,'  he  repeated  doggedly 

'  Look  here,'  said  the  Colonel,  'you  haven't  impressed  me  as 
being  tired  of  life.' 
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'Tired  of  life  P  The  young  eyei  flashed  in  that  weird  aureole 
of  long  wolf-hair.  '  Tired  of  life  t  Well,  I  should  just  pretty 
nearly  think  I  wasn't' 

'  H'm  1  Then  if  it  isn't  Christianity,  it  must  be  because  you're 
young.' 

'  Golly,  man !  it's  because  I'm  hungry— hungry  I  Great 
Jehosephat !  I  could  eat  an  ox  I' 

'  And  you  leave  your  grub  behind,  to  be  eaten  by  a  lot  of ' 

'  I  can't  stand  here  argyfying  with  the  thermometer  down 
to '    The  Boy  began  to  drag  the  sled  over  the  snow. 

'  Come  back  into  the  cabin.' 

•  No.' 

'  Come  with  me,  I  say ;  I've  got  something  to  propose.'  Again 
the  Colonel  stood  in  front,  barring  the  way.  '  Look  here,'  he 
went  on  gentlv,  '  are  you  a  friend  of  mine  ?' 

•  Oh,  so-so,  growled  the  Boy.  But  after  looking  about  him  for 
an  angry  second  or  two,  he  flung  down  the  rope  of  his  sled, 
walked  sulkily  uphill,  and  kicked  off  his  snow-shoes  at  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  all  with  the  air  of  one  who  waits,  but  is  not  baulked 
of  his  purpose.     They  went  in  and  stripped  oP"  their  furs. 

'  Now  see  here :  if  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  light  out,  I'm 
not  going  to  oppose  you.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  say  anything  as  sensible  as  that  out  yonder  ?' 

'  Because  I  won't  be  ready  to  go  along  till  to-monow.* 

'You?' 

'  Yep.' 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

•  I  wish  you  wouldn't,  Colonel.' 

•  It's  dangerous  alone— not  for  two.' 

•  Yes,  it  IS  dangerous,  and  you  know  it.' 

'  I'm  goin'  along,  laddie.'  Seeing  the  Boy  look  precious  grave 
and  harassed  :  '  What's  the  matter? 

'  I'd  hate  awfully  for  anything  to  happen  to  you. 

The  Colonel  laughed.  '  Much  obliged,  but  it  u^atters  un- 
common little  if  1  do  drop  in  my  tracks.' 

'  You  be  blowed  !' 

•  You  see  I've  got  a  pretty  bad  kind  of  a  compliant,  anyhow.' 
The    Boy    leaned    over    in    the    firelight    and   sctnned  the 

Colonel's  face. 

'  What's  wrong  ?' 

The  Colonel  smiled  a  queer  little  one-sided  smile.  '  Fve  been 
out  o'  kelter  nearly  ten  years.' 

'  Oh,  thafs  all  right.  You'll  go  on  for  another  thirty  if  you  stay 
where  you  are  till  the  ice  coes  out.' 
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The  Colonel  bent  bis  head,  and  (tared  at  the  nnoolh-trodden 
floor  at  the  edge  of  the  bufTalo-skin.     'To  tell  »he  truth,  I'll  be 

glad  to  go,  not  only  because  of '    He  hitched  his  shouldera 

towards  the  corner  whence  came  the  hoarse  and  muffled  breathing 
of  the  Denver  clerk.  '  I'll  be  glad  t  have  something  to  tire  me 
out,  so  I'll  sleep— sleep  too  sound  ..  dream.  That's  what  I 
came  for,  not  t  >  sit  idle  in  a  God-damn  cabin  and  think— 

think •    He  t,ot  up  suddenly  and  strode  the  tiny  space  from 

fire  to  door,  a  man  transformed,  with  hands  clenching  and  dark 
face  almost  evil.  •  They  say  the  men  who  winter  up  here  either 
take  to  drmk  or  g-  mad.  I  begin  to  see  it  is  so.  It's  no  place 
to  do  any  forgetting  in.'  He  stopped  suddenly  before  the  Boy 
with  glittering  eyes.  'It's  the  country  where  your  conscience 
finds  you  out.' 

'That  religion  of  yours  is  makin'  you  morbid,  Colonel.'  The 
Boy  spoke  with  the  detached  and  soothing  air  of  a  sage. 

•You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.'  He  turned 
sharply  away.  The  Boy  relapsed  into  silence.  The  Colonel  in 
his  renewed  prowling  brought  up  against  the  wooden  crane.  He 
stood  looking  down  into  the  fire.  Loud  and  regular  sounded  the 
sleeping  man's  breathing  in  the  quiet  little  room. 

'I  did  a  wrong  once  to  a  woman— ten  years  ago,'  said  the 
Colonel,  speaking  to  the  back-log—'  although  I  loved  her.'  He 
raised  a  hand  to  his  eyes  with  a  queer  choking  sound.  '  I  loved 
her,'  he  repeated,  still  with  his  back  to  the  Boy.  '  By-and-by  I 
could  have  righted  it,  but  she— she  wasn't  the  kind  to  hang 
about  and  wait  on  a  man's  better  nature  when  once  he'd  shown 
himself  a  coward.  She  skipped  the  country.'  He  leaned  bis 
head  against  the  end  of  the  shelf  over  the  fire,  and  said  no  more. 

'  (lO  back  in  the  spring,  find  out  where  she  is,  and ' 

'  I've  spent  every  spring  and  every  summer,  every  fall  and 
every  winter  till  this  one,  trying  to  do  just  that  thing.' 

'You  can't  find  her?'  * 

'  Nobody  can  find  her.' 

*  She's  dead ' 

•  She's  not  dead !' 

The  Boy  involuntarily  shrank  back ;  the  Colonel  looked  ready 
to  smash  him.     The  action  recalled  the  older  man  to  himself. 

'I  feel  sure  she  isn't  dead,'  he  said  more  quietly,  but  still 
trembling.  '  No,  no ;  she  isn't  dead.  She  had  some  money  of 
her  own,  and  she  went  abroad.  I  followed  her.  I  heard  of  her 
in  Paris,  in  Rome.  T  saw  her  once  in  a  droschky  in  Vienna : 
there  I  lost  the  trail.  Her  peopie  said  she'd  gone  to  Japan.  / 
went  to  Japan.    I'm  sure  rLe  v  .isn't  in  the  islands.     I've  spent 
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my  life  since  trying  to  find  her — writing  her  letters  that  tlwayi 

come  back — trying '    His  voice  went  out  like  a  candle-wiclq 

suddenly  dying  in  the  socket.  Only  the  sleeper  was  audible  for 
full  five  nainutes.  Then,  as  though  he  had  paused  only  a  comma's 
space,  the  Colonel  went  on  :  •  I've  been  trying  to  put  the  memory 
of  her  behind  me,  as  a  sane  man  should.  But  some  women  leave 
an  arrow  sticking  in  your  flesh  that  you  can  never  pull  out  You 
can  only  jar  against  it,  and  cringe  under  the  agony  of  the  reminder 
all  your  life  long.  .  .  .  Bah  I  Go  out,  Boy,  and  bring  in  your 
sled.' 

And  the  Boy  obeyed  without  a  word. 

Two  days  after,  three  men  with  a  child  stood  in  front  of  the 
larger  cabin,  saying  good-bye  to  their  two  comrades  who  were 
starting  out  on  snow-shoes  to  do  a  little  matter  of  625  miles  of  Arctic 
travelling,  with  two  weeks'  scant  provisioning,  some  tea  and  things 
for  trading,  bedding,  two  rifles,  and  a  kettle,  all  packed  on  one 
little  hand-sled. 

There  ♦'?'!  been  some  unexpected  feeling,  and  even  some  real 
generosity  shown  at  the  last,  on  the  part  of  the  three  who  were  to 
profit  by  the  exodus — falling  heir  thereby  to  a  bigger,  warmer 
cabin  and  more  food. 

O'Flynn  was  moved  to  make  several  touching  remonstrances. 
It  was  a  sign  of  unwonted  emotion  on  Mac's  part  that  he  gave 
up  arguing  (sacrificing  all  the  delight  of  a  set  debate),  and 
simply  begged  and  prayed  them  not  to  be  fools,  not  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  Providence. 

But  Potts  was  made  of  sterner  stuflf.  Besides,  the  thing  was 
too  good  to  be  true.  O'Flynn,  when  he  found  they  were  not  to 
be  dissuaded,  solemnly  presented  each  with  a  little  bottle  of 
whisky.  Nobody  would  have  believed  O'Flynn  would  go  so  far 
as  that.  Nor  could  anyone  have  anticipated  that  close-fisted  Mac 
would  give  the  Boy  his  valuable  aneroid  barometer  and  compass, 
or  that  Potts  would  be  so  generous  with  his  best  Virginia  straight- 
cut,  filling  the  Colonel's  big  pouch  without  so  much  as  a  word. 

*  It's  a  crazy  scheme,'  says  he,  shaking  the  giant  Kentuckian 
by  the  hand,  '  and  you  won't  get  thirty  miles  before  you  find 
it  out.' 

*  Call  it  an  expedition  to  Anvik,'  urged  Mac.  '  Load  up  there 
with  reindeer  meat,  and  come  back.  If  we  don't  get  some  fresh 
meat  soon,  we'll  be  having  scurvy.* 

'  What  you're  furr  doin','  says  O'Flynn  for  the  twentieth  time, 
'has  niver  been  done,  not  ayven  be  Indians.  The  prastes  ahl 
say  so.' 

'  So  do  the  Sour-doughs,'  said  Mac   '  It  isn't  as  if  you  had  dogs.' 
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Good-bye,'  said  the  Colonel,  and  the  men  grasped  hands. 
Potts  shook  hands  with  the  Boy  as  heartily  as  though  that  same 
hand  had  never  half  throttled  him  in  the  cause  of  a  missine 
hatchet.  * 

'  Good-bye,  Kiddie.    I  bequeath  you  my  share  o'  syrup.' 

•  Good-bye ;  meet  you  in  the  Klondyke  !' 

•  Good-bye.     Hooray  for  the  Klondyke  in  Tune  !* 
'  Klondyke  in  June  1     Hoop-la !' 

The  two  travellers  looked  back,  laughing  and  nodding,  as  jolly 
as  you  please.     The  Boy  stooped,  made  a  snow-ball,  and  fired  it 
at  Kaviak.     The  child  ducked,  chuckling,  and  returned  as  good 
as  he  got.     His  loosely-packed  ball  broke  in  a  splash  on  the  back 
of  the  Boy  s  parki,  and  Kaviak  was  loudly  cheered. 

Still,  as  they  went  forward,  they  looked  back.  The  Big  Chimney 
wore  an  air  wondrous  friendly,  and  the  wide,  white  world  looked 
coldly  at  them,  with  small  pretence  of  welcome  or  reward. 

'I  don't  believe  I  ever  really  knew  how  awful  jolly  the  Bin 
Chimney  was— till  this  minute.' 

The  Colonel  smiled.  •  Hardly  like  myself,  to  think  whatever 
else  I  see,  I'll  never  see  that  again.' 

'  Better  not  boast.' 

The  Colonel  went  on  in  front,  breaking  trail  in  the  new-fallen 
snow,  the  Boy  pulling  the  sled  behind  him  as  lightly  as  if  it's 
double  burden  were  a  feather. 

'  They  look  as  if  they  thought  it  'd  be  a  picnic,'  says  Mac 
grimly. 

'I  wonder  be  the  Siven  Howly  Pipers  I  will  we  iver  see ayther 
of  em  again. 

•  If  they  only  stay  a  couple  o'  nights  at  Anvik,'  said  Potts,  with 
gloomy  foreboding,  '  they  could  get  back  here  inside  a  week.' 

•  No,'  answered  Mac,  following  the  two  figures  with  serious  eyes, 
•  they  may  be  dead  inside  a  week,  but  they  won't  be  back  here.' 

And  Potts  felt  his  anxiety  eased.  A  man  who  had  mined  at 
Caribou  ought  to  know. 
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•We  all  went  to  Tibbals  to  see  the  Kinge,  who  used  my  mother  and  my 
aunt  very  gratiouslie ;  but  we  all  saw  a  great  cbauage  betweene  the  fashion  at 
the  Court  as  it  was  now,  and  of  y«  in  y«  Queene's,  for  we  were  ail  lowzy  by 
sittinge  in  S'  Thomas  Erskin's  chamber.' 

Memoir:  Anne  Countess  ef  Don  t,  1603. 

It  was  the  26th  of  February,  that  first  day  that  they  'hit  the  Long 
Trail.' 

Temperature  only  about  twenty  degrees,  the  Colonel  thought, 
arid  so  little  wind,  it  had  the  effect  of  being  wanner.  Trail  in 
fair  condition,  weather  g.ay  and  steady.  Never  men  in  better 
spirits.  To  have  loft  the  wrangling  and  the  smouldering  danger 
of  the  camp  behind,  that  alone,  as  the  Boy  said,  was  '  worth  the 
price  of  admission.'  Exhilarating,  too,  to  men  of  their  tempera- 
ment, to  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  risking 
themselves  on  this  unprecedented  quest  for  peace  and  food. 
Gold,  too  ?  Oh  yes — with  a  smile  to  see  how  far  that  main  object 
had  drifted  into  the  background— they  added,  'and  for  gold.' 

They  believed  they  had  hearkened  well  to  the  coiusel  that  bade 
them  'travel  light.'  'Remember,  every  added  ounce  is  against 
you.*  'Nobody  in  the  North  owns  anything  that's  heavy,'  had 
been  said  in  one  fashion  or  another  so  often  that  it  lost  its  ironic 
sound  in  the  ears  of  men  who  had  come  so  far  to  carry  away  one 
the  heaviest  things  under  the  sun. 

The  Colonel  and  the  Boy  took  no  tent,  no  stove,  not  even  a 
miner's  pick  and  pan.  These  last,  General  Lighter  had  said, 
could  be  obtained  at  Mindok;  and  'there  isn't  a  cabin  <m  the 
trail,'  Dillon  had  added,  'without  'em.' 

For  the  rest,  the  carefully-selected  pack  on  the  sled  contained 
the  marmot-skin,  woollen  blankets,  a  change  of  fiannels  apiece,  a 
couple  of  sweaters,  a  Norfolk  jacket,  and  several  changes  of  foot 
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gear.  This  last  item  was  dwelt  on  earnestly  by  all  •  Keen  vour ' 
feet  dry,', John  Dillon  had  said,  'and  liv/ the  re^^S^^ 
Almighty.'  They  were  taking  barely  two  weeks'  rations  and  a  i 
certain  amount  of  stuff  to  trade  with  the  up-river  Irdians  when^ 
Uieir  supplies  should  be  gone.  They  carried  a  ketti^an  axe  i 
some  quinine,  a  box  of  the  carbolic  ointment  all  minere  use  S  ^ 

n  Zf  Tk,°-^'^"?>  ^''''^''  *"^  '^°  "fl«^  andTmmunTtion  : 
In  spite  of  having  eliminated  many  things  that  most  travellers  ^ 
would  count  essential,  they  found  their  load  came  to  a  litUe  over  ■ 
two  hundred  pounds.  But  every  day  would  lessen  it,  they  told  i 
each  other  with  a  laugh,  and  with  an  inward  misgivii,  l2t  Se  i 
lightening  should  come  all  too  quickly.  ! 

They  had  seen  in  camp  that  winter  so  much  of  the  frailtv  of  ' 
human  temper  that,  although  full  of  faith  by  now  in  each  o  her's 
nauve  sense  and  fairness,  they  left  nothing  to  a  haphazard  dSn  ^ 

impart  all  y.     To  each  man  so  many  hours  of  going  ahead  to  ' 
break  trail,  if  the  snow  was  soft,  while  the  other  dragged 'he  sled 

or  else  while  one  pulled  in  front,  the  other  pushed  fimn^^S'  \ 

m  regular  shifts  by  the  watch,  turn  and  turn  about.    TlS  CoS  i 

had  cooked  all  winter,  so  it  was  the  Bov's  turn  at  tha^S  i 

Colonel's  to  decide  the  best  place  to  camp,  because  i    was  his  ^ 

affair  to  find  seasoned  wood  for  fuel,  his  to^build  th^  firj^  Z  \ 

TZ  T^^Tf  ^°«l'''^  *='°''"  together-his  to  chop  enough  wood  ^ 

to  cook  breakfast  the  next  morning.    All  this  they  had  friangS  ^ 

before  they  left  the  Big  Chimney.  anangea  . 

That  they  did  not  cover  more  ground  that  first  day  was  a  pure  ^ 
ch^.  not  hkely  to  recur,  due  to  an  unavoidable  lols  of  thrJ^^    \ 

Knowing  the  fascination  that  place  exercised  over  his  com-  i 
panion  the  Colonel  called  a  halt  about  seven  miles  off  from  thl  I 
B.g  Chimney,  that  they  might  quickly  despatch   a   little  co^d 

i;;;:!;is5^er^' ^^^ '''- p-^^^^' ^-^^-^ - -^^0-' : 

sijilfic^^*  °°  ''™'  *°  ''''*'  **  ^y*"'"'''  °^^^^^»  '^^  Colonel     \ 
'I  ain't  achin'  to  stop  at  Pymeut,'  says  his  pardner  ^rith  a     i 

jrZ'"'"'  ''f^'''^  ^P'  1'  ^«  ^^^»°*«^  his  i£t  moitiSr^J  : 

&ef ii:^^:s  s^^^-  --'^ «'  ^^^^^'  ^sSSh  I 

hel^^lhrS,^""'''"'^"^"^'''^'-'    B"»  the  Boy  paid  no     j 
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'  And  it's  a  custom  o'  the  country  to  get  the  wind  in  your  face, 
as  a  rule,  whichever  way  you  go.' 

'  Well,  I'm  not  complainin'  as  yet.' 

'  Reckon  you  needn't,  if  you're  blown  like  dandelion-down  all 
the  way  to  Mindok.  Gee !  the  wind's  stronger  1  Say,  Colonel, 
let's  rig  a  sail.' 

'  Foolishness.' 

'No,  sir.  We'll  go  by  Fymeut  in  an  ice-boat,  lickety  split. 
And  it'll  be  a  good  excuse  for  not  stopping,  though  I  think  we 
ought  to  say  good-bye  to  Nicholas.' 

This  view  inclined  the  Colonel  to  think  better  of  an  ice-boat. 
He  had  once  crossed  the  Bay  of  Toronto  in  that  fashion,  and 
began  to  wonder  if  such  a  mode  of  progression  applied  to  sleds 
might  not  aid  largely  in  solving  the  Mindok  problem. 

While  he  was  wondering  the  Boy  unlashed  the  sled-load,  and 
pulled  off  the  canvas  cover  as  the  Colonel  came  back  with  his 
mast.  Between  them,  with  no  better  tools  than  axe,  jack-knives, 
and  a  rope,  and  with  fingers  freezing  in  the  south  wind,  they 
rigged  the  sail. 

The  fact  that  they  had  this  increasingly  favourable  wind  on 
their  very  first  day  showed  that  they  were  specially  smiled  on  by 
the  great  natural  forces.  The  superstitious  feeling  that  only 
clumbers  in  most  breasts,  that  Mother  Nature  is  still  a  mysterious 
being,  who  has  her  favourites  whom  she  guards,  her  born  enemies 
whom  she  baulks,  pursues,  and  finally  overwhelms,  the  age-old 
childishness  stirred  pleasantly  in  both  men,  and  in  the  younger 
came  forth  unabashed  in  speech  : 

'  I  tell  you  the  omens  are  good  !  This  expedition's  goin'  to  get 
there.'  Then,  with  the  involuntary  misgiving  that  follows  hard 
upon  such  boasting,  he  laughed  uneasily  and  added,  '  I  mean  to 
sacrifice  the  first  deer's  tongue  I  don't  want  myself,  to  Yukon 
Inua;  but  here's  to  the  south  wind  !'  He  turned  some  corn-bread 
crumbs  out  of  his  pocket,  and  saw,  delighted,  how  the  gale,  grown 
keener,  snatched  eagerly  at  them  and  hurried  them  up  the  trail. 
The  ice-boat  careened  and  strained  eagerly  to  sail  away.  The 
two  gold-seekers,  laughing  like  schoolboys,  sat  astride  the  pack ; 
the  Colonel  shook  out  the  canvas,  and  they  scudded  off  up  the 
river  like  mad.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  steering ;  but  it  was 
rip-roarin'  fun,  the  Boy  said,  and  very  soon  there  were  natives 
running  down  to  the  river,  to  stare  open-mouthed  at  the  astounding 
apparition,  to  point  and  shout  something  unintelligible  that 
sounded  like  '  Muchtaravik  !' 

'  Why,  it's  the  Pymeuis  1  Pardner,  we'll  be  in  Minook  by 
supper-ti ' 
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rrol'lrZt  at^t  ifo'ud'^f  ^SJ''^'^.  "^^  «I.  >  ^ew  yard.  In 
dim  danger-signal  ttXf  ^boT^  S:Z:'' tSTA'  "f^'*^ 

~ -^^^^^^^^^^  ^«  si'de,  and  slid  along  with  a 

sudden  swerve  to  th?l.ft  bSiK '°,  ^«  "?*'^  ^ut  the  Jled's 
forward  on  the  new  imitursnun  nlA'^^^  ^^  ''^  ^""8 

across  the  verge  anTSerZ  ru'^^V^^?^^  ''"''■«^«'  ^^^Pt 
ragged  edge  of  Ice  ^he  went  dotn      "^  ''"'*^'"«  ^"^'^  *'  ^''^ 
AU  Pymeut  had  come  rushing  pell-mell 

yawning  hole.  fully\en  feet  wide  hvfift  ^'  t^"'^  ^.-^^''"^' '"  '^^^ 
appeared  an  instan\  and  the^ was  L/ nt"  ^°"^'  f "  ^^^'^  ^ead 
dream.  Some  of  the  PySs^i  h  nn  J^^^  somethmg  seen  in  a 
canvas  loose.  One  end  was  naSJ  ?"S  h''^'  '^^'"^  *^""»"g  the 
fhis  belt,  and  went  s\v^  tlv  h^fr^f  /°/^'*=''°^'''  he  knotted  it  to 
^dge.  He  had  flung  hii^Sn^;^°V"''^  "^^^^  ^^^  P^"'°"» 
Boy  rose  again.  NkholTs  urcherf  u^"  k'^  ''°™*"''  J"^^  «  the 
arms  outstretched,  s  Sdngfarther  tL^"^^  ?'%  '^^  ^"■"'^'  ^is 

'f  only  the  counterweight  of  thfJeslS^Jfn^'S''-   "  ''^"^^^  ^ 
end  of  the  canvas  orevenf^H  Tf  —  ■       .  Popu'ation  at  the  other 

Nicholas  had  lot  a  Jrin  of  M  ^°""!1«  V^^  ^"^  '»  ^^e  hole.    Bu[ 

hung  on  to  tL^hll'strneScoSneTfo  ore'  ?S°^*i^  ^^"^""^ 
complication.  Nicholas  with  *»n«i^Pf''?*  *"*' ***^'n«  to  the 

Yagorsha's  help.  haTdTe  60^01  of  thi  hor'^'  !?  f'  °^ 
him  up  on  the  irp  *.H«/»     o'l.  ^.l      °    *"e  hole  and  drageed 

to  thefr  end  of  he'Snvas  IV  ^"^  f.^^''^^  '^'"^''^''^  '"^"X 
tance  from  the  yawninTdSge?      °°"  '^'^  '''''  ^^  ^*  ^  '^'^  ^^^ 

•Anything  the  matte°  ^t'h  you  Colon".%'?''''»'^^^  "^'^'^  '^'™- 
angry  that,  as  they  stared  ntJ-l'^uu'^.  ^^'^  tone  was  so 
^  •  Well.  I  rather'thought  that  tr^^^^^  ^^/^»  ^°  ^-^ghin^ 

Kentucky  heaved  a  deVsigS  oTTelTef    ^*''  ^°'"^  ^°  «^^''  *"<^ 

frelzl^t^^r ^h^TgVw^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^»°'''-  --  soon 

the  sturdy  old  ^y^^^^^^^fy:^:^^!^^!:^:^-  -^^ 
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him  rather,  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Pymeut,  for  they  were  not  as 
near  the  village  as  the  travellers  had  supposed  on  seeing  nearly 
the  whole  male  population.  The  Colonel  was  not  far  behind, 
and  several  of  the  bucks  were  bringing  the  disabled  sled.  Before 
reaching  the  Kachime,  they  were  joined  by  the  women  and 
children,  Muckluck  much  concerned  at  the  sight  of  her  friend 
glazed  in  ice  from  head  to  heeL  Nicholas  and  Yagorsha  half 
dragged,  half  pulled  him  into  the  Kachime.  The  entire  escort 
followed,  even  two  or  three  very  dirty  little  boys— everybody, 
except  the  handful  of  women  and  girls  left  at  the  mouth  of  the 
underground  entrance  and  the  two  men  who  bad  run  on  to  make 
a  fire.  It  was  already  smoking  viciously  as  though  the  seal-lamps 
weren't  doing  enough  in  that  line,  when  Yagorsha  and  Nicholas 
laid  the  half-frozen  ♦raveller  on  the  sleeping-bench. 

The  Pymeuts  knew  that  the  great  thing  was  to  get  the  ice- 
stiffened  clothes  off  as  quickly  as  might  be,  and  that  is  to  be 
done  expeditiously  only  by  cutting  them  off.  In  vain  the  Boy 
protested.  Recklessly  they  sawed  and  cut  and  stripped  him, 
rubbed  him  and  wrapped  him  in  a  rabbit-blanket,  the  fur  turned 
mside,  and  a  wolverine  skin  over  that.  The  Colonel  at  intervals 
poured  small  doses  of  O'Flynn's  whisky  down  the  Boy's  throat  in 
spite  of  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  for  he  was  both  belligerent 
and  ungrateful,  complaining  loudly  of  the  ruin  of  his  clothes  with 
only  such  'Intermission  as  the  teeth-chattering,  swallowing,  and 
rude  hanaling  necessitated. 

•I  did.'t  like— bein'  in— that  blow-hole.  (Do  you  know— it 
was  so  cold— it  burnt !)  But  I'd  rather— be— in  a  blow-hole— 
than— br-r-r  !     Blow-hole  isn't  so  s-s-melly  as  these  s-s-kins  V 

'You  better  be  glad  you've  got  a  whole  skin  of  your  own  and 
am  t  smellin'  brimstone,'  said  the  Colonel,  pouring  a  little  more 
whisky  down  the  unthankful  throat  '  Pretty  sort  o'  Klondyker 
you  are— go  and  get  nearly  drowned  first  day  out  P 

Several  Pymeut  women  came  in  presently  and  joined  the  men 
at  the  fire,  chattering  low  and  staring  at  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy. 

•  I  can't  go— to  the  Klondyke— naked— no,  nor  wrapped  in  a 
rabbit-skin— like  Baby  Bunting ' 

Nicholas  was  conferring  with  the  Colonel  and  offering  to  take 
hira  to  or  Chief's.  * 

•Oh  yes;  01'  Chief  got  two  clo'es.  You  come.  Me  show:' 
and  they  crawled  out  one  after  the  other. 

'You  pretty  near  dead  that  time,'  said  one  of  the  younger 
women  conversationally.  " 

'  That's  right.    Who  are  you,  anyway  P 

•  Me  Anna— Yagorsha's  daughter.' 
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•  Oh  yes,  I  thought  I'd  seen  you  before.'  She  seemed  to  be 
only  a  httle  older  than  Muckluck,  but  less  attractive,  chiefly  on 
account  of  her  fat  and  her  look  of  ill-temper.  She  was  '.r,  .^ecially 
bad  terms  with  a  buck  they  called  Joe,  and  they  seemed  to  pass 
all  their  time  abusing  one  another. 

The  Boy  craned  his  neck  and  looked  round.  Except  just 
where  he  was  lying,  the  Pymeut  men  and  women  were  crowded 
together,  on  that  side  of  the  Kachime,  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet, 
thick  as  herrings  on  a  thwart.  They  aU  leaned  forward  and 
regarded  him  with  a  beady-eyed  sympathy.  He  had  never  been 
so  impressed  by  the  fact  before,  b  all  these  native  people,  even 
m  their  gentlest  moods,  frowned  '  chronic  perplexity  and  wore 
their  wide  mouths  open.  He  j  jted  that  he  had  never  seen 
one  that  didn't,  except  Muckluck. 

Here  she  was,  crawling  in  with  a  tin  can. 

'  Got  something  there  to  eat  ?* 

The  rescued  one  craned  his  head  as  far  as  he  could. 

•  Too  soon,' she  said,  showing  her  brilliant  teeth  in  the  firelight- 
She  set  the  tin  down,  looked  round,  a  little  embarrassed,  and 
stirred  the  fire,  which  didn't  need  it. 

•  Well  '—he  put  his  chin  down  under  the  rabbit-skin  once  more 
—  how  goes  the  world.  Princess  f 

She  flashed  her  quick  smile  again  and  nodded  reassurinalv 
'  You  stay  here  now  r  *  ' 

'  No ;  goin'  up  river.' 

•  What  for  ?'    She  spoke  disapprovingly. 

•  Want  to  get  an  Orange  Grove.' 
'  Find  him  up  river  ?' 

'  Hope  so.' 

'I  think  I  go,  too ;'  and  all  the  grave  folk,  sitting  so  close  on 
the  sleeping-bench,  stretched  their  wide  mouths  wider  still,  smiline 
good-humouredly.  ° 

'  You  better  wait  till  summer.' 

'  Oh !'  She  lifted  her  head  from  the  fire  as  one  who  takes 
careful  note  of  instructions.     '  Nex'  summer  V 

•  Well,  summer's  the  time  for  squaws  to  travel.' 
'  I  come  nex'  summer,'  she  said. 

By-and-by  Nicholas  returned  with  a  new  parki  and  a  pair  of 
wonderful  buckskin  breeches— not  like  anything  worn  by  the  Lower 
River  natives,  or  by  the  coast-men  either  :  well  cut,  well  made,  and 
handsomely  fringed  down  the  outside  of  the  leg  where  an  officer's 
go'd  stripe  goes. 

Chaparejos  !'  screamed  the  Boy.     '  Where'd  you  get  'cm  ?• 
01  Chief— he  ketch  um.' 
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'  They're  bully  I'  said  tht  Boy,  holding  the  despised  rabbit-skin 
under  his  chin  with  both  hands,  and  craning  excitedly  over  it 
He  felt  that  his  fortunes  were  looking  up.  Talk  about  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  I  Why,  a  tide  that  washes  up  to  a  wayfarer's 
feet  a  pair  o'  chaparejos  like  that— well  I  le^s  so  habited  would 
simply  have  to  carry  a  fella  on  to  fortune.  He  lay  back  on  the 
sleeping-bench  with  dancing  eyes,  while  the  raw  whisky  hummed 
in  his  head.  In  the  dim  light  of  seal-lamps  vague  visions  visited 
him  of  stern  and  noble  chiefs  out  of  the  Leather  Stocking  Stories 
of  his  childhood— men  of  daring,  whose  legs  were  invariably  cased 
in  buck-skin  with  dangling  fringes.  But  the  dashing  race  was  not 
all  Indian,  nor  all  dead.  Famous  cowboys  reared  before  him  on 
bucking  bronchos,  their  leg-fringes  streaming  on  the  blast,  and 
desperate  chaps  who  held  up  coaches  and  potted  Wells  Fargo 
guards.  Anybody  must  needs  be  a  devil  of  a  fellow  who  went 
about  in  'shaps,'  as  his  California  cousins  called  chaparejos. 
Even  a  peaceable  fella  like  himself,  not  out  after  gore  at  all,  but 

after  an  Orange  Grove— even  he,  once  he  put  on He  laughed 

out  loud  at  his  childishness,  and  then  grew  grave.   '  Say.  Nicholas, 
what's  the  tax?*  '  ' 

'Hey?' 

'  How  much  ?• 

'  Oh,  your  pardner — he  pay.' 

'  Humph  !  I  s'pose  I'll  know  the  worst  on  seltlin'-day.' 

Then,  after  a  few  moments,  making  a  final  clutch  at  economy 
before  the  warmth  and  the  whisky  subdued  him  altogether : 

•  Say,  Nicholas,  have  you  got— hasn't  the  01'  Chief  got  any— 
.  ss  glorious  breeches  than  those  ?* 

•Hey?* 

'  Anything  little  cheaper  ?* 

'  Nuh,'  says  Nicholas. 

The  Boy  closed  his  eyes,  relieved  on  the  whole.  Fate  had  a 
mind  to  see  him  in  chaparejos.  Let  her  look  to  the  sequel, 
then ! 

When  consciousness  came  back  it  brought  the  sound  of  Yagor- 
sha's  yarning  by  the  fire,  and  the  occasional  laugh  or  grunt 
punctuating  the  eternal  '  Story.' 

The  Colonel  was  sitting  there  among  them,  solacing  himself  by 
adding  to  the  smoke  that  thickened  the  stifling  air. 

Presently  the  Story-teller  made  some  shrewd  hit,  that  shook  the 
Pymeut  community  into  louder  grunts  of  applause  and  a  general 
chuckling.  The  Colonel  turned  his  head  slowly,  and  blew  out  a 
fresh  cloud :  '  Good  joke  ? 

In  the  pause  that  fell  thereafter,  Yagorsha,  imperturbable,  the 
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only  one  who  had  not  laughed,  smoothed  his  lank,  iron-gray  locks 
down  on  euhrr  s.de  of  his  wide  face,  and  went  on  renfwing  tS 
smew  open-work  in  his  snow-shoe.  «'cwing  ine 

'  When  or  Chiei's  father  die ' 

TT«Mli.*''t^^'"t"J''  '^^"^'^'"'^  "^'^^^  The  Boy  listened  eagerly. 
U suahy  Yagorsha's  stones  were  tragic,  or,  at  least,  of  sS 
interest,  ranging  from  bereaved  parents  who  turned  into  wolverinel 

The  Colonel  looked  at  Nicholas.  He  seemed  as  entertained  as 
h^nds  '  '*""'  '''"•"«  '°  ''*^*  ^^  ^""""y  ^"'°'y '°  proSond 
J.^^\  ^•'*'*^i  '**^.®^  Glovotsky,  him  Russian,'  Yagorsha  beean 
Ke  cSel'sTob'^cr"^''^^'  '  '"°"'^'^*  *"^  ^^^^P'-«  «^- 
th.*  r^i'^"\^"^''-y°u>'^  any  white  blood  in  you,' interrupted 
pecte^'d^'S^^^^^^^^  •!  might  have's^- 

•  Heap  got  Russian  blood,'  interrupted  Joe. 
iroAl,       ^'°'H^!'e'  seemed  to  be  about  to  repeat  the  enlivening 
tradition  concernmg  the  almost   mythical  youth  of  01'  Chief! 

fl'owL'stiut^?  °'  :''  Creat.  KUarinJs.  who°!e  bloS^a 
flowing  sti  1  m    Pyraeut  veins,  just  then   in  came  Yai  -rsha's 
daughter  with  some  message  to  her  father.     He  grunted  Ldes^ 

1171^''^  '^'i^K^'?  '°J°-  J°^  ^^"^<^  somf  thing  afte?  her. 
and  she  snapped  back.     He  jumped  up  to  bar  her  exit     She 

fnto'  th?  IT^'r^u^T  '^^  ^y^^'  **^'*=^  ''"^prised  him  almost 
fled      V».n    K^"*^7^i'\''^x,''*'  recovering  his^quilibrium  she 

dfscomfitu^re     '  '  '^"  ^^"'"'^  ^"^^^^  ^^"^^^^^'^  »^  J^^''' 

The  Boy  had  been  obliged  to  sit  up  to  watch  this  spirited 

Z7T-  \^%°"'y  r'"  '^^  Colonel  took  of  him  was  to  set 
the  kettle  on  the  fire.  While  he  was  dining  his  pardner  gatherS 
up  the  blankets  and  crawled  out.  gamerea 

'  Comin'  in  half  a  minute,'  the  Boy  called  after  him.    The 
answer  was  swallowed  by  the  tunnel.  "  «"^cr  mm.     ine 

t  J  r  ?  ^%  '^^  ^.°°''^y^  ^^'  ^•^^^•'  said  Nicholas,  observing  how 

I  :ec?nd"ci?  ^'/t'r ""  "*^'""«  ''""^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^«  ^°  ^-p^  °^»» 

mn?'nn<?  ?°^  ^"'^^"^  '^VT  °^  ^^  '°e*''  g^'l^ered  up  the  kettle, 
mug.  and  frymg-pan,  which  had  served  him  for  pllte  as  wel? 
and  wormed  his  way  out  as  fast  as  he  could.     There  was  Se 

i^AT'^l  r  ^'^  ^"^  '^'  j°"^"^y'  ^°<i  ^^»<=hing  overft,  Tepi^g 
the  dogs  at  bay.  was  an  indescribably  dirty  little  boy  in  a  torn  S 
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greasy  denim  parki  over  rags  of  reindeer-skin.  Nobody  else  in 
sight  but  Yagorsha's  daughter  down  at  the  water-hole. 

'Where's  my  pardner  gone?*  The  child  only  stared,  having 
no  English  apparently. 

While  the  Boy  packed  the  rest  of  the  things,  and  made  the 
tattered  canvas  fast  urder  the  lashing,  Joe  came  out  of  the 
Kachime.  He  stood  studying  the  prospect  a  moment,  and  his 
dull  eyes  suddenly  gleamed.  Anna  was  coming  up  from  the 
river  with  her  dripping  pail.  He  set  off  with  an  affectation  of 
leisurely  indifference,  but  he  made  straight  for  his  enemy.  She 
seemed  not  to  see  him  till  he  was  quite  near,  then  she  sheered  off 
sharply.  Joe  hardly  quickened  his  pace,  but  seemed  to  gain. 
She  set  down  her  bucket,  and  turned  back  towards  the  river. 

'  Idiot !'  ejaculated  the  Boy ; '  she  could  have  reached  her  own 
ighloo.'  The  dirty  child  grinned,  and  tore  off  towards  the  river 
to  watch  the  fun.  Anna  was  hidden  now  by  a  pile  of  drift-wood. 
The  Boy  ran  down  a  few  yards  to  bring  her  within  range  again. 
For  all  his  affectation  of  leisureliness  and  her  obvious  fluster,  no 
doubt  about  it,  Joe  was  gaining  on  her.  She  dropped  her  hurried 
walk,  and  frankly  took  to  her  heels,  Joe  doing  the  same  ;  but  as 
she  was  nearly  as  fleet  of  foot  as  Muckluck,  in  spite  of  her 
fat,  she  still  kept  a  lessening  distance  between  herself  and  her 
pursuer. 

The  ragged  child  had  climbed  upon  the  pile  of  drift-wood,  and 
stood  hunched  with  the  cold,  iiis  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  his  hands 
withdrawn  in  his  parki  sleeves,  but  he  was  grinning  stilL  The 
Boy,  a  little  concerned  as  to  possible  reprisals  upon  so  impudent 
a  young  woman,  had  gone  on  and  on,  watching  the  race  down  to 
the  river,  and  even  across  the  ice  a  little  way.  He  stood  still  an 
instant  staring  as  Joe,  going  now  as  hard  as  he  could,  caught  up 
with  her  at  last.  He  took  bold  of  the  daughter  of  the  highly- 
respected  Yagorsha,  and  fell  to  shaking  and  cuffing  her.  The 
Boy  started  off  full  tilt  to  the  rescue.  Before  he  could  reach 
them  Joe  had  thrown  her  down  on  the  ice.  She  ha.f  got  up,  but 
her  enemy,  advancing  upon  her  again,  dealt  her  a  blow  that  made 
her  howl  and  sent  her  flat  once  more. 

'  Stop  that !    You  hear  ?    Stop  it !'  the  Boy  called  out 

But  Joe  seer  'd  not  to  hear.  Anna  had  fallen  face  downward 
on  the  ice  this  ame,  and  lay  there  as  if  stunned  Her  enemy 
caught  hold  of  her,  pulled  her  up,  and  dragged  her  along  in  spite 
of  her  struggles  and  crjcs. 

'  Let  her  alone  !'  the  Boy  shouted.  He  was  nearly  up  to  them 
now.  But  Joe's  attention  was  wholly  occupied  in  hauling  Anna 
back  to  the  village,  maltreating  her  at  intervals  by  the  way.    Now 
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the  girl  was  putting  up  one  arm  piteously  to  shield  her  bleedins 

lor  you.      But  agam  Joe's  hand  was  lifted.     The  Boy  nlunacl 

wrenched  the  girl  free,  and  as  Joe  came  on  again,  looking  as  if  he 
meant  busmess.  the  Boy  planted  a  sounding  Hck  on  hUiL    The 

bu?fn  thlT'''^'""^'^''T°'f.*  »«le  way,  looking  angry  Enough! 
but,  to  the  Boy's  surprise,  showing  no  fight.  ^  ' 

torn  Z?"^^  *°  *'™  ^^^^}^^  «'''•  her  lip  bleeding,  her  park! 
Y^u  rol  kT'  »"'P"''ed Jhan  grateful ;  and  when  he  S 
You  come  back  with  me;  he  shan't  touch  you'  she  did  nni 

hL  a^tor:"  L^v  ^-   J^'y  *"  "^^  '°°'''"8  "^»her  sheep  sh!  and 

urneH  nn  .K.    •'?    "^°  """°*  **''"'^  <>'  ^^e  next  line,  till  Joe 

Slv      H/r„^'l''"\l°'"^  T'"'*'!^  ^"e^^'^"-     She  ;nswered 

h^hS'»K    1      ^^^.r*"'''''^''  8«b  «  her.     She  screamed,  and  got 

W,  ,  ?^  ^Tt  ^""^  '^'°'"*"'y  »>«  '''^^"ed  his  bold  buck  skS 
legs  and  dared  Joe  to  touch  the  poor  frightened  creature  cower 
ing  behmd  her  protector.    Again  silence.  " 

What  s  the  trouble  between  you  two  ?* 
They  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  away.    Joe  turned  unex. 
pectedly  and  shambled  off  m  the  direction  of  the  vil  lag™     Nota 
word  out  of  Anna  as  she  returned  by  the  side  ^her  protSor 
bu  every  now  and  then  she  looked  It  him  sideways.     The  Bo5 

JdaJ^orSreT^^^^^^^^^^ 

Joe  had  stopped  to  speak  to 

'  Who  c.  earth's  that  white  woman  ?* 
Nicholas'  sister.' 

'NotMuckJucky 

She  nodded. 

'What's  she  dressed  like  that  for?* 
clow'"  like  that  in  summer.     Me,  too-me  got  Holy  Cross 

Wh^n'tK^r"*  fr'?  "P  '°''^'^'  *he  Kachime  with  Joe. 
Bov  w.  hn,  /  "  ^^* '"  ^^^  '^^ter-hole,  Anna  turned  and  left  the 
Boy  withou   a  wore  to  go  and  recover  her  pail.     The  Boy  stood 

aC";j"''- °°';l"«J°'  ^r^  ^'g"  °^  «he  cJionel,  ind  Then  went 

feo'rhrKac'i"  ^^  ^'^^^^'^     N°'  ^'^  C°'-^  had  gone* 

astln'shment  X^r.°"'  ^^f""'  !"^  .*°  hi«  almost  incredulous 
?olrds  an  kSo  r\  ^f"  .^L'¥'"l  *he  unfortunate  Anna 
e^to^nr.  Ini?  I  ^l  ^^  -^"^^^  ^'^^'  t°  «eer  straight  for  the 
entrance-hole,  he  caught  sight  of  the  Boy,  dropped  his  prqr; 
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»nd  disappeared  with  some  precipitmcy  into  the  ground.  Vhen 
Anna  had  gathered  herself  up,  the  Boy  was  standing  in  wont 
of  her. 

'You  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  take  very  good  care  o'  yourself.' 
She  pushed  her  tousled  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  •  I  don't  wonder 
your  own  people  give  it  up  if  you  have  to  be  rescued  every  half- 
hour.  What's  the  matter  with  you  and  Joe  f  She  kept  looking 
down.  *What  have  you  done  to  mak«  him  like  this?'  She 
looked  up  suddenly  and  laughed,  and  t^      her  eyes  fell. 

*  Done  nothin'.' 

'  Why  should  he  want  to  kill  you,  then  f' 

*No  i$7/,'  she  said,  smiling,  a  little  rueful  and  embarrasse:' 
again,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  Then,  as  the  Boy  still  stood 
there  waiting,  '  Joa,'  she  whispered,  glancing  over  her  shoulder — 
•Joe  want  me  be  . I    squaw.' 

The  Boy  fell  bacic  an  astonished  step. 

'  Jee — rusalem  I  He's  got  a  pretty  way  o'  sayin'  so.  Why 
don't  you  tell  your  father  y 

'Tell — father?'    It  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  her. 

'  Yes  ;  can't  Yagorsha  protect  you  ?* 

She  looked  about  doubtfully  and  then  over  her  shoulder. 

'That  Joc'b  lijhloo,'  she  said. 

He  pictured  to  himself  the  horror  that  must  assail  her  blood 
at  the  sight.  Yes,  he  wa^i  glad  to  have  saved  any  woman  from  so 
dreadful  a  fate.  Did  it  happen  often  ?  and  did  nobody  interfere? 
Muckluck  was  coming  down  from  the  direction  ''f  the  Kachime. 
The  Boy  went  to  meet  her,  throwing  over  hi;  oulder,  '  Y'^u'd 
better  stick  to  me,  Anna,  as  long  as  I'm  here.  lon't  know,  I'm 
sure,  what II  happen  to  you  when  I'm  gor.j.'  Anna  followed  a 
few  paces,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  Si'^uw  lo  pull  up  and  tie  her 
disorganized  leg-gear. 

Muckluck  was  standing  sr  '  looking  s..  the  Boy  with  none  of 
the  kindness  a  woman  ought  to  shovv  to  one  who  bad  just 
befriended  her  sex. 

*  Did  you  see  that  ?" 

She  nodded.     '  See  that  any  day.' 

The  Boy  stopped,  appalled  at  the  thought  of  woman  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  siege. 

'  Brute  1  hound !'  he  flung  out  towards  Joe's  ighloo. 

*  No,'  says  Muckluck  firmly ;  '  Joe  all  right.' 

*  You  say  that,  after  what's  happened  this  rooming  ?*  Muckluck 
declined  to  take  the  verdict  back.  'Did  you  see  him  strike 
her?' 

'NoAwr/.' 
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He  threw  her  down,  as  hard  as  he  could,  cw 


Boy  took  a 


•Oh,  didn't  it? 
the  ice.' 

'She  get  up  again,' 

He  despised  Muckluck  in  that  moment. 

•You  weren't  sorry  to  see  another  girl  treated  so? 

She  smiled. 

•What  if  it  had  been  you? 

•  Oh,  he  not  do  that  to  me.' 

•Why  not?    You  can't  tell' 

•Oh  yes.'    She  spoke  with  unruffled  serenity. 

It  will  very  likely  be  you  the  next  time.'    Ti.o 
brutal  pleasure  in  presenting  the  hideous  probability. 

No.  she  returned  unnnoved.     •  Joe  savvy  I  no  marry  Pymeuf 

The  Boy  stared,  mystified  by  the  lack  of  sequence.     'Foot 
Anna  does/,  t  want  to  marry  that  Pymeuf 

Muckluck  nodded. 

.  The  Boy  gave  her  up.     Perversity  was  not  confined  to  the 

wi'fn  °^  5"k''*V  ""  ""^^^^^  °"  'o  fi"d  the  Colonel     Muck 

it  her  '  '  ^°^  ''°"'^°'*  '^""^  '°  ^^''  wouldn^lcSk 

•You  like  my  Holy  Cross  clo'es  ?'  she  inquired.     '  Me-I  look 

wUhC  « ifp'^'t  "r; J'"'^ ''  N°  '^'^'''  *>"^  '^^  kepfup 
some  sS  h»na  ^n  ^^^  ^"'^  "?  P?^"'^'^  ?  medallion,  or  coin  of 
some  sort,  hung  on  a  narrow  strip  of  raw-hide 

aftS®  S^""**  "°*.*°  ^^^  *V**  ^*  *"'  *"«^  he  i«ked  his  head  away 

filnUHif  r'"'  ,?'r'^  '*'**  'h°*'^<^  h'™  the  ornament  wal 
tarnished  silver  a  little  bigger  than  an  American  dollar,  and  bore 
no  device  familiar  to  his  eyes.    He  quickened   his  pace.  Vnd 

•Well,  aren't  you  wvrcomin'?'  he  called  out. 
That  dev^rioJ '"hlf  *^H  half-hour-hangin'  about  waitin'  for  yoa 

hu3o     tS'^'    ^'\''f'i  *'yi"8  *°  **"«  Yagorsha's  girl  into 
ms  ighloo.     They  ve  just  had  a  fight  out  yonder  on  the  ice     I 
got  her  away,  but  not  before  he'd  thrown  her  down  and  given  her 
a  bloody  face     We  ought  to  tell  old  Yagorsha!  he?  ? 
Muckluck  chuckled.    The  Boy  turned  on  her  angrily,  and  saw 

fhL'S""'^''''''  "  K'  '^^^°°'     There,  saunterinf  Sm?y  pas^ 
the  abhorred  trap,  was  the  story-teller's  daughter.    Past  it  ?    No 
She  actually  halted  and  busied  herself  with  herlegging-thong. 
'That  girl  must  be  an  imbecile!'    Or  was  it  the  aooirition 

tlerTty?       •  "'  "  '''  "^'''"^  '"'""'''  that  t;r'encS 
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The  Boy  had  gone  a  few  paces  towards  her,  and  then  turned 
'  Yagorsha !'  he  called  up  the  slope.  Yagorsha  stood  stock-still, 
although  the  Boy  waved  unmistakable  danger-signals  towards  Toe's 
ighloo.  Suddenly  an  arm  flashed  out  of  the  tunnel,  caught  Anna 
by  the  ankle,  and  in  a  twinkling  she  lay  sprawling  on  her  back. 
Two  hands  shot  out,  seized  her  by  the  heels,  and  dragged  the 
wretched  girl  into  the  brute's  lair.  It  was  all  over  in  a  flash.  A 
moment's  paralysis  of  astonishment,  and  the  involuntary  rush 
forward  was  arrested  by  Muckluck,  who  fastened  herself  on  to  the 
rescuer's  parki-tail  and  lefused  to  be  detached.  'Yagorsha!' 
shouted  the  Boy.  But  it  was  only  the  Colonel  who  hastened 
towards  them  at  the  summons.  The  poor  girl's  own  fat'ier  stood 
calmly  smoking,  up  there,  by  the  Kachime,  one  foot  propped  com- 
fortably on  the  travellers'  loaded  sled.  '  Yagorsha  1'  he  shouted 
again,  and  then,  with  a  jerk  to  free  himself  from  Muckluck,  the 
Boy  turned  sharply  towards  the  ighloo,  seeming  in  a  bewildered 
way  to  <e,  himself,  about  to  transact  this  paternal  business  for  the 
cowardly  old  loafer.     But  Muckluck  clung  to  his  arm,  laughing. 

'  Yagorsha  know.  Joe  give  him  nice  mitts  —  sealskin  —  tuw 
mitts.' 

'  Hear  that.  Colonel  ?  For  a  pair  of  mitts  he  sells  his  daughter 
to  that  ruffian.' 

Without  definite  plan,  quite  vaguely  and  instinctively,  he  shook 
himself  free  from  Muckluck,  and  rushed  down  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  Muffled  screams  and  yells  issued  with  the  smoke. 
Muckluck  turned  sharply  to  the  Colonel,  wno  was  following,  and 
said  something  that  sent  him  headlong  after  the  Boy.  He  seized 
the  doughty  champion  by  the  feet  .ust  as  he  was  disappearing  in 
the  tunnel,  and  hauled  him  out. 

•  What  in  thunder All  right,  you  go  first,  then.     Quick  /' 

as  more  screams  rent  the  still  air. 

'  Don't  be  a  fooL  You've  been  interruptin'  the  weddin'  cere- 
monies.' 

Muckluck  had  caught  up  with  them,  and  Yagorsha  was  ad- 
vancing leisurely  across  the  snow. 

'  She  no  want  you,'  whispered  Muckluck  to  the  Boy.  '  She  /ike 
Joe— like  him  best  of  all.'  Then,  as  the  Boy  gaped  incredulously: 
*  She  tell  me  heap  long  time  ago  she  want  Joe.' 

•That's  just  part  of  the  weddin'  festivity,'  says  the  Colonel,  as 
renewed  shrieks  issued  from  under  the  snow.  '  You've  been  an 
officious  interferer,  and  I  think  the  sooner  I  get  you  out  o'  Pymeut 
the  healthier  itil  be  for  you.' 

The  Boy  was  too  flabbergasted  to  reply,  but  he  was  far  from 
convinced.    The  Colonel  turned  back  to  apologiie  to  Yagorsha. 
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•  No  like  this  in  your  country  P  inquired  Muckluck  of  the  crest- 
fallen champion. 

'N-no — not  exactly.' 

•  When  you  like  girl— what  you  do  ?' 

!  JfH,**®""  ^°''  »nu«ered  the  Boy  mechanically. 

Well— Joe  been  tellin'  Anna— all  winter.' 

And  she  hated  him.' 
'  No.     She  like  Joe— best  of  any.' 

!  S?t*  ^'^  *^^  S°  °"  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^o""'  t^en  r 
Oh-h  I    She  know  Joe  savvy.' 

The  Boy  felt  painfully  small  at  his  own  lack  of  savoir,  but  no 
less  angry. 

•  When  you  marry  '—he  turned  to  her  incredulously—'  wUl  it  be 
— agam  the  shrieks—'  like  this  ?'  j         u  u  uc 

'  I  no  marry  Pymeut.' 

Glancing  riverwards  he  saw  the  dirty  imp,  who  had  been  so 
wildly  entertained  by  the  encounter  on  the  ice,  still  huddled  on  his 
™'m  K°J"^'''*'°'y' PF«enting  as  little  surface  to  the  cold  as 
possible,  but  grinmng  still  with  rapture  at  the  spirited  last  act  of 
th.  winter-long  drama     As  the  Boy,  with  an  exclamation  of '  Well, 

vfrn^L^PTU^lf^l  ',.°''^y  ^"°''  ^h«  ^'°P^  -^ft"  the  Colonel  and 
Yagorsha,  Muckluck  lingered  at  his  side. 

'In  your  country  when  girl  marry— she  no  scream ?» 
Well,  no ;  not  usually,  I  believe.' 

Ji^ifti,^*'*'^"-^!,'    Like-like  she  a;fl«/ '    Muckluck  stood 

still  with  astonishment  and  outraged  modesty 

wil7be?st*s?''^^'  ^^  ^"'**='^*^  •'■"'^bly.     'They  don't  go  on  like 

Muckluck  pondered  deeply  this  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
When  you— get  you  squaw,  you  no  make  her  come?' 
ihe  Boy  shook  his  head,  and  turned  away  to  cut  short  these 
excursions  into  comparative  ethnology 

But  Muckluck  was  athirst  for  the  strange  new  knowledge. 

What  you  do  ?*  * 

He  declined  to  betray  his  plan  of  action. 

•  When  you— all  same  Joe  ?    Hey  ?' 
Still  no  answer. 

•  When  you  W-girl  like  you  best-you  no  drag  her  home  ?* 
No.     Be  quiet.' 

*Mf    How  you  marry  you  self,  then?" 

The  conversation  would  be  still  more  embarrassing  before  the 
Colonel,  so  he  stopped,  and  said  shortly :  'In  our  country  nobody 
beats  a  woman  because  he  likes  her.'  »."u"wy  aooouy 

•  How  ahe  know,  then  ?» 
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*  They  agree,  I  tell  you.' 
« Oh — an'  girl — ^just  come — when  he  call  ?    Oh-h  !' 

her  jaw,  and  stared.   '  No  fight  a  /iUU  f  she  gasped, 
quite  small  V 

*  No,  I  tell  you.'    He  ran  on  and  joined  the  Colonel 
luck  stood  several  moments  rooted  in  amazement. 

Yagorsha  had  called  the  rest  of  the  Pymeuts  out,  for  these  queer 


She  dropped 
'  No  scream 


Muck- 


Only  Muckluck 
sorrowful  and  silent, 


guests  of  theirs  were  evidently  going  at  last 

They  all  said  •  Goo'-bye '  v  ith  great  goodwill, 
in  her  chilly  'Holy  Cross  clo'es '  stood 
swinging  her  medal  slowly  back  and  forth. 

Nicholas  warned  them  that  the  Pymeut  air-hole  was  not  the 
only  one. 

•  No,'  Yagorsha  called  down  the  slope ;  *  better  no  play  tricks 
with  him^  He  nodded  towards  the  river  as  the  travellers  looked 
back.  •  Him  no  like.  Him  got  heap  plenty  mouths— chew  you 
up.'  And  all  Pymeut  chuckled,  delighted  at  their  story-teller's 
wit. 

Suddenly  Muckluck  broke  away  from  the  group,  and  ran  briskly 
down  to  the  river  trail. 

'I  will  pray  for  yo\i—hard.'  She  caught  hold  of  the  Boy's 
hand,  and  shook  it  warmly.     'Sister  Winifred   says  the  Good 

Father ' 

'Fact  is,  Muckluck,'  answered  the  Boy,  disengaging  himself 
with  embarrassment,  '  my  pardner  here  can  hold  up  that  end. 
Don't  you  think  you'd  better  square  Yukon  Inua  ?  Don't  b'lieve 
he  likes  me.' 

And  they  left  her,  shivering  in  her  '  Holy  Cross  clo'es,'  staring 
after  them,  and  sadly  swinging  her  medal  on  its  walrus-string. 

•  I  don't  mind  sayin'  I'm  glad  to  leave  Pymeut  behind,'  said 
the  Colonel. 
'  Same  here.' 

'  You're  safe  to  get  into  a  muss  if  you  mix  up  with  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  women.  That  Muckluck  o'  yours  is  a 
minx.' 

'  She  ain't  my  Muckluck,  and  I  don't  believe  she's  a  minx,  not 
a  little  bit.' 

Not  wishing  to  be  too  hard  on  his  pardner,  the  Colonel  added  : 
'  I  lay  it  all  to  the  chaparejos  myself.'     Then,  observing  his 
friend's  marked  absence  of  hilarity,  '  You're  very  gay  in  your  fine 


fringes.' 


•  Been  a  little  too  gay  the  last  two  or  three  hours.' 
'  Well,  now,   I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.     I  think 
we've  had  adventures  enough  right  here  at  the  start.' 
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TTie  suggestion  rousod  no  enthosiasm. 

ou^^:onLrdT.x^;,fri^''^;^^^ 

The,  .e,.  used  .o  snow,  a„'d  4  w-  »  ioT^^^i'  S'J^J 

Co'S.ef «„?i  *!S  t  snT  SnrfJSf  f"  '"^  ""■  "'"■"«•  ">» 
to  dry  their  fo«-eear  WhM  kl  „  n  j ''JT"'''=''=  ™  "'W* 
s.ock?nged  fee.  sSd  TZ  f'j;'^"  fhe  hin";""""^'?'  .*" 
was  needed,  th-    first  nieht  on /kT*    •?  ;     \"®  "•"*  ^^^  «»"  that 

U-el^w^XSo^tSaTaSjint'lrk?'  ^'^"^  "^  "■* 
set  their  sLff  aWe  No  St  Srtere  hadti'°«  "'!,  ^'^ 
again— and-he  rubbed  the  sleeo  on,  „?!,?■  ^i^'"™"^=  "P 
yes,  MuckJuck  was  standing  tS'  '"'  '"«<''''°'«  ^y«- 

;Wh.t_^n  thunder  I'  he  began.     .Wh-what  is  it? 

'I  can  see  that  much.     But  what  brings  you  here ?■ 

he'  srtr ,;  tr'si,^r '°  -'"^  *«-». " 

.«rki  that  had  Sh^-;a°ToUh,g  "iir""  '""  "  ""  '" 
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•  Me— I •    Smiling,  she  drew  a  stiff  hand  out  of  its  mitten 

and  held  it  over  the  reviving  blaze,  glanciiiR  towards  the  Colonel. 
He  seemed  to  be  sleeping  very  sound,  powriered  over  already  with 
soft  wet  snow  ;  but  she  whispered  her  next  remark. 

•  I  think  I  come  help  you  find  that  Onge  Grove.' 

•  I  think  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind."  He  also  spoke  with  a 
deliberate  lowering  of  the  note.  His  great  desire  rot  to  wake  the 
Colonel  gave  an  unintentional  softness  to  his  tne. 

•  You  think  winter  bad  time  for  squaws  to  travel  Y  She  shook 
her  head,  and  showed  her  beautiful  teeth  an  instant  in  the  faint 
light.  Then,  rising,  half  shy  .>ut  very  firm,  'I  no  wait  till 
summer.' 

He  was  so  appalled  for  the  moment/at  the  thought  of  having  her 
on  their  hands,  all  this  way  from  Pymeut,  on  a  snowy  night  that 
words  failed  him.    As  she  watched  him  she,  too,  grew  grave 

'  You  say  me  nice  girl. 

'When  did  I  say  that ?    He  clutched  his  head  in  despair. 

'  \Vi  en  you  first  come.    When  Shamdn  make  01'  Chief  all  well* 

'  I  don't  remember  it' 

'Yes.' 

'  I  think  you  misunderstood  me,  Muckluck.' 

•  Heh  ?'  Her  countenance  fell,  but  more  puzzled  than  wounded. 
'  That  is — oh  yes — of  course — you're  a  nice  girl' 

•  I  think— Anna,  too— you  like  me  best.'  She  helped  out  the 
white  man's  bashfulness.  But  as  her  interlocutor,  appalled,  laid 
no  claim  to  the  sentiment,  she  lifted  the  mittened  hand  to  her 
eyes,  and  from  under  it  scanned  the  white  face  through  the 
lightly  falling  snow.  The  other  hand,  siill  held  out  to  the 
comfort  of  the  smoke,  was  trembling  a  little,  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether with  the  cold. 

'The  Colonel  'lljhave  to  take  over  the  breeches,'  said  the  Boy, 
with  the  air  of  one  wandering  in  his  head.  Then,  desperately : 
'  What  am  I  to  do  ?    What  am  I  to  say  /' 

'  Say  ?  You  say  you  no  like  girl  scream,  no  like  her  fight  like 
Anna.  Heh?  So,  me — I  come  like  your  girls — quite,  quite 
good.  ...     Heh?'  /        6         M      ,  4 

'  You  don't  understand,  Muckluck.     I— you  see,  I  could  never 
find  that  Orange  Grove  if  you  came  alone.' 
•Why?'  * 

Well— a— no  woman  ever  goes  to  help  to  find  an  Orange 
Grove.    Th-there's  a  law  against  it.' 
'Heh?    Law?' 

•   ^k^  d'   ^^^  ^^^^  *°°  ^'"'®  '°  ^  impressed  by  the  Majesty 
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'You  see,  women,  they — they  come  by-and-by — when  the 
Orange  Grove's  all — all  ready  for  'em.  No  man  ever  takes  « 
woman  on  that  kind  of  hunt.' 

Her  saddened  face  was  very  grave.    The  Boy  took  heart 

•  Now,  the  Pymeuts  are  going  in  a  week  or  two,  Nich  las  said, 
to  hunt  caribou  in  the  hills.' 

•  Yes.' 

'  But  they  won't  take  you  to  hunt  caribou.  No  ;  they  'eave  you 
at  home.  It's  exactly  the  same  with  Orange  Groves.  No  nice 
girl  ever  goes  hunting.' 

Her  lip  tremMed. 

'  Me — I  can  fish.' 

•Course  you  can.*  His  spirits  were  reviving.  'You  can  do 
anything — except  hunt'  As  she  lifted  her  head  with  an  air  of 
sudden  protest  he  quashed  her.  'From  the  beginning  there's 
been  a  law  against  that  Squaws  must  stay  at  home  and  let  the 
men  do  the  huntin'.' 

'  Me  ...  I  can  cook ' — she  was  crying  now — '  while  you  hunt 
Good  supper  all  ready  when  you  come  home.' 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

'Perhaps  you  don't  know' — she  flashed  a  moment's  hope 
through  her  tears — 'me  learn  sew  up  at  Holy  Cross.  Sew  up 
your  socks  for  you  when  they  open  their  mouths.'  But  she 
could  see  that  not  even  this  grand  new  accomplishment  availed. 

'Can  help  pull  sled,'  she  suggeste  .,  looking  round  a  little 
wildly  as  if  instantly  to  illustrate.  'Never  tired,'  she  added, 
sobbing,  and  putting  her  hands  up  to  her  face. 

'Sh!  sh !  Don't  wake  the  Colonel.'  He  got  up  hastily  and 
stood  beside  her  at  the  smouldering  fire.  He  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder.  '  Of  course  you're  a  nice  girl.  The  nicest  girl  in  the 
Yukon ' — he  caught  himself  up  as  she  dropped  her  hands  from  her 
face — '  that  is,  you  will  be,  if  you  go  home  quietly.' 

Again  she  hid  her  eyes. 

Go  liome  ?  How  could  he  send  her  home  all  that  way  at  this 
time  of  night  ?    It  was  a  bothering  business  I 

Again  her  hands  fell  from  the  wet  unhappy  face.  She  shivered 
a  little  when  she  met  his  frowning  looks,  and  turned  away.  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  her  mitten.  Why,  you  couldn't  turn  a  dog 
away  on  a  night  like  this 

Plague  take  the  Pymeuts,  root  and  branch  !  She  had  shuffled 
her  feet  into  her  snow-shoe  straps,  and  moved  oflf  in  the  dimness. 
Eut  for  the  sound  of  sobbing,  he  could  not  have  told  just  where,  in 
the  softly-falling  snow,  Muckluck's  figure  was  fading  into  the  dusk. 
He  hurried  after  her,  conscience-sficken,  but   most  unwilling. 
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'  Look  here,'  he  said,  when  he  had  caught  up  with  her,  '  I'm 
sorry  you  caruc  all  this  way  in  the  cold— very  sorry.'  Her  sobs 
burst  out  afresh,  and  louder  now,  away  from  the  Colonel's  re- 
straining presence.  '  But,  see  here  :  I  can't  send  you  off  like  this. 
You  might  die  on  the  trail.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  rue  die,'  she  agreed. 

'  No,  don't  do  that.  Come  back,  and  we'll  tell  the  Colonel 
you're  going  to  stay  by  the  fire  till  morning,  and  then  go  home.' 

She  walked  steadily  oa     '  No,  I  go  now.' 

'  But  you  can't,  Muckluck.    You  can't  find  the  trail.' 

'  I  tell  you  before,  I  not  like  your  gi'-'-  I  can  go  in  winter  as 
good  as  summer.  I  can  huntl'  She  turned  on  him  fiercely. 
'  Once  I  hunt  a  owel.  Ketch  him,  too  1'  She  sniffed  back  her 
tears.     '  I  can  do  all  kinds.' 

•  No,  you  can't  hunt  Orange  Groves,'  he  said,  with  a  severity 
that  might  seem  excessive.  '  But  I  can't  let  you  go  off  in  this 
snowstorm ' 

'  He  soon  stop.     Goo'-bye.' 

N>  er  word  of  sweeter  import  in  his  ears  than  that.  But  he 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  his  conduct  all  the  same.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  the  Pymeuts,  discovering  her  absence,  would  think 
he  had  lured  her  away,  and  there  might  be  complications.  So  it 
was  with  small  fervour  that  he  said :  '  Muckluck,  I  wish  you'd 
come  back  and  wait  till  morning.' 

•No,  I  go  now.'  She  was  in  thf  act  of  darting  forward  on 
those  snow-shoes,  ihat  she  used  so  skilfully,  when  some  sudden 
thought  cried  halt.  She  even  stopped  crying.  '  I  no  like  go  near 
blow-hole  by  night.     I  keep  to  trail ' 

' But  how  the  devil  do  you  do  it?' 

She  paid  no  heed  to  the  interruption,  seeming  busy  in  taking 
something  over  her  head  from  round  her  neck. 

'  To-morrow,'  she  said,  lowering  her  tear-harshened  voice,  '  you 
find  blow-hole.  You  give  this  to  Yukon  Jnua — say  I  send  it.  He 
will  not  hate  you  any  more.'  She  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 
In  a  moment  the  dim  sight  of  her,  the  fair.t  trail  of  crying  left  in 
her  wake,  had  so  wholly  vanished  that,  but  for  the  bit  of  string,  as 
it  seemed  to  be,  left  in  his  half-frozen  hands,  he  could  almost  have 
convinced  himself  he  had  dreamt  the  unwelcome  visit. 

The  half-shut  eye  of  the  camp  fire  gleamed  cheerfully,  as  he  ran 
back,  and  crouched  down  where  poor  little  Muckluck  had  knelt, 
so  sure  of  a  welcome.  Muckluck,  cogitated  the  Boy,  will  believe 
more  firmly  than  ever  that,  if  a  man  doesn't  beat  a  girl,  he  doesn't 
mean  business.  What  was  it  he  had  wound  round  one  hand  ? 
What  was  it  dangling  in  the  acri '  "moke  ?    That,  then — her 
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trinket,  the  crowning  ornament  of  her  Holy  Cross  holiday  attire, 
that  was  what  she  was  offering  the  old  ogre  of  the  Yukon — for  his 
unworthy  sake.  He  stirred  up  the  dying  fire  to  see  it  better.  A 
woman's  face— some  Catholic  saint  ?  He  held  the  medal  lower  to 
catch  the  fitful  blaze.  '£>.G.  Auiocratrix  Russorum:  The  Great 
Katharine !  Only  a  little  crown  on  her  high-rolled  hair,  and  her 
splendid  chest  all  uncovered  to  the  Arctic  cold. 

Her  Yukon  subjects  must  have  wondered  that  she  wore  no 
park2--this  lady  who  had  claimed  sole  right  to  all  the  finest  sables 
found  in  her  new  American  dominions.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
medal,  Minerva,  with  a  Gorgon-furnished  shield  and  a  beautiful 
bone-tipped  harpoon,  as  it  looked,  with  a  throwing-stick  and  all 
complete.  But  she,  too,  would  strike  the  Yukon  eye  as  lament- 
ably chilly  about  the  legs.  How  had  these  ladies  out  of  Russia 
and  Olympus  come  to  lodge  in  01'  Chiefs  ighloo?  Had 
Glovotsky  won  this  guerdon  at  Great  Katharine's  hands?  Had 
he  brought  it  on  that  last  long  journey  of  his  to  Russian  America, 
and  left  it  to  his  Pymeut  children  with  his  bones  ?  Well,  Yukon 
Inua  should  not  have  it  yet.  The  Boy  thrust  the  medal  into  a 
pocket  of  his  chaparejos,  and  crawled  into  his  snow-covered  bed. 
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HOLY  CROSS 

'  Raise  the  stone,  and  ye  shall  find  me ;  cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am  I.* 

The  stars  were  shining  frostily,  in  a  clear  sky,  when  the  Boy 
crawled  out  from  under  his  snow-drift  in  the  morning.  He  built 
up  the  fire,  quaking  in  the  bitter  air,  and  bustled  the  breakfast. 

•You  seem  to  be  in  something  of  a  hurry,'  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a  yawn  stifled  in  a  shiver. 

'We  haven't  come  on  this  trip  to  lie  abed  in  the  morning,'  his 
pardner  returned  with  some  solemnity.  '  I  don't  care  how  scon  I 
begin  caperin'  ahead  with  that  load  again.' 

•  Well,  it'll  be  warmin',  anyway,'  returned  the  Colonel,  and  I 
can't  say  as  much  for  your  fire.' 

It  was  luck  that  the  first  forty  miles  of  the  trail  had  already  been 
traversed  by  the  Boy.  He  kept  recofnising  this  and  that  in  the 
landscape,  with  an  eflPect  of  good  c'.eer  on  both  of  them.  It 
postponed  a  little  the  realization  of  their  daring  in  launching 
themselves  upon  the  Arctic  waste,  without  a  guide  or  even  a  map 
that  was  of  the  smallest  use. 

Half  an  hour  after  setting  off,  they  struck  into  the  portage. 
Even  with  a  snow-blurred  trail,  the  Boy's  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  other  journey  gave  them  the  sustaining  sense  that  they  were 
going  right.  The  Colonel  was  working  off  the  surprising  stiff- 
ness with  which  he  had  wakened,  and  they  were  both  warm  now ; 
but  the  Colonel's  footsoreness  was  considerable,  an  affliction, 
besides,  bound  to  be  worse  before  it  was  better. 

The  Boy  spoke  with  the  old-timer's  superiority,  of  his  own 
experience,  and  was  so  puffed  up,  at  the  bare  thought  of  having 
hardened  his  feet,  that  he  concealed  without  a  qualm  the  fact  of 
a  brand-n-iw  blister  on  his  heel.    A  mere  nothing  that,  not  worth 
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mentioning  to  anyone  who  remembered  the  state  he  was  in  at  the 

end  of  that  awful  journey  of  penitence. 

It  was  ^ell  on  in  the  afternoon  before  it  began  to  snow  again, 
and  they  had  reached  the  frozen  lake.  The  days  were  lengthening, 
and  they  still  had  good  light  by  which  to  find  the  well-beaten  trail 
on  the  other  side. 

•  Now  in  a  minute  we'll  hear  the  mission  dogs.  What  did  I 
tell  you  ?  Out  of  the  little  wood,  a  couple  of  teams  were  coming, 
at  a  good  round  pace.  They  were  pulled  up  at  the  water-hole 
and  the  mission  natives  ran  on  to  meet  the  new  arrivals.  They 
recognised  the  Boy,  and  insisted  on  making  the  Colonel,  who  was 
walking  very  lame,  ride  to  the  mission  in  the  strongest  sled,  and 
they  took  turns  helping  the  dogs  by  pushing  from  behind.  The 
snow  was  falling  heavily  again,  and  one  of  the  Indians,  Henry, 
looking  up  with  squinted  eyes,  said,  'There'll  be  nothing  left  of 
that  walrus-tusk.  * 

'Hey?'  inquired  the  Boy. straining  at  his  sled-rope  and  bendine 
before  the  blast.     '  What's  that  ?'  «-  5 

•  Don't  you  know  what  makes  snow  ?'  said  Henrv. 
'  No.     What  does  ?' 

'Ivory  whittlings.  When  they  get  to  their  carving  up  yonder 
then  we  have  snow.'  or/ 

What  was  happening  to  the  Colonel? 

The  mere  pliysical  comfort  of  riding,  instead  of  serving  as  pack- 
horse,  great  as  it  was,  not  even  that  could  so  instantly  spirit  away 
the  weariness,  and  light  up  the  curious,  solemn  radiance  that  shone 
on  the  Colonel's  face.  It  struck  the  Boy  that  good  old  Kentucky 
would  look  like  that  when  he  met  his  dearest  at  the  Gate  of 
Heaven— if  there  wa:      ch  a  place. 

The  Colonel  was  aware  of  the  sidelong  wonder  of  his  comrade's 
glance,  for  the  sleds,  abreast,  had  come  to  a  momentary  halt 
Put  still  he  stare.!  in  front  of  him,  just  as  a  sailor  in  a  storm 
dares  not  look  away  from  the  beacon-light  an  instant,  knowing  all 
the  waste  about  him  abounds  in  rocks  and  eddies  and  in  death 
and  all  the  world  of  hope  and  safe  returning  is  narrowed  to  that 
little  point  of  light. 

After  the  moment's  speculation  the  Boy  turned  his  eyes  to  follow 
the  Colonel's  gaze  into  space. 

'  The  Cross  !  the  Cross  !'  said  the  man  on  the  sled.  Don't 
you  see  it  ?' 

'  Oh,  that  ?     Yes." 

At  the  Boy's  tone  the  Colonel,  for  the  first  time,  turned  his 
eyes  away  from  the  Great  White  Symbol. 

•  Don't  know  what  you're  made  of,  if,  seeing  that  ...  you 
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needn't  be  a  Church  member,  but  only  a  man,  I  should  think,  to 

— to '      He  blew  out  his   breath  in  impotent  clouds,  and 

then  went  on.   '  We  Americans  think  a  good  deal  o'  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  but  that  up  yonder — that's  the  mightier  symbol.' 

'  Huh  !'  says  the  Boy. 

'  Stars  and  Stripes  tell  of  an  ideal  of  united  states.     T  A  up 
there  tells  of  an  ideal  of  United  Mankind.     It's  the  great  Brother 
hood  Mark.   There  isn't  any  other  standard  that  men  would  follow 
just  to  build  a  hospice  in  a  place  like  this.' 

At  an  upper  window,  in  a  building  on  the  far  side  of  the  white 
symbol,  the  travellers  caught  a  glimpse,  through  the  slanting  snow, 
of  one  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Ann  shutting  in  the  bright  light  with 
thick  curtains. 

*  G/ass  /'  ejaculated  the  Colonel. 

One  of  the  Indians  had  run  on  to  announce  them,  and  as  they 
drew  up  at  the  door — that  the  Boy  remembered  as  a  frame  for 
Brother  Paul,  with  his  lamp,  to  search  out  iniquity,  and  his 
face  of  denunciation — out  came  Father  Brachet,  brisk,  almost 
running,  his  two  hands  outstretched,  his  face  a  network  of  wel- 
coming wrinkles.  No  long  waiting,  this  time,  in  the  reception- 
room.  Straight  upstairs  to  hot  baths  and  mild,  reviving  drinks, 
and  then,  refreshed  and  already  rested,  down  to  supper. 

With  a  shade  of  anxiety  the  Boy  looked  about  for  Brother  Paul. 
But  Father  Wills  was  here  anyhow,  and  the  Boy  greeted  him, 
joyfully,  as  a  tried  friend  and  a  man  to  be  depended  on.  There 
was  Brother  Etienne,  and  there  were  two  strange  faces. 

Father  Brachet  put  the  Colonel  on  his  right  and  the  Boy  on 
his  left,  introducing :  *  Fazzer  Richmond,  my  predecessor  as  ze 
head  of  all  ze  Alaskan  missions,'  calmly  eliminating  Greek, 
Episcopalian,  and  other  heretic  establishments.  'Fazzer  Rich- 
mond you  must  have  heard  much  of.  He  is  ze  great  ausority  up 
here.  He  is  now  ze  Travelling  Priest.  You  can  ask  him  all.  He 
knows  everysing.' 

In  no  wise  abashed  by  this  flourish.  Father  Richmond  shook 
hands  with  the  Big  Chimney  men,  smiling,  and  with  a  pleasant 
ease  that  communicated  itself  to  the  entire  company. 

It  was  instantly  manifest  that  the  scene  of  this  Jesuit's  labours 
had  not  been  chiefly,  or  long,  beyond  the  borders  of  civilization. 
In  the  plain  bare  room  where,  for  all  its  hospitality  and  good 
cheer,  reigned  an  air  of  rude  simplicity  and  austerity  of  life— into 
this  somewhat  rarefied  atmosphere  Father  Richmond  brought  a 
whiflT  from  another  world.  As  he  greeted  the  two  strangers,  and 
said  simply  that  he  had  just  arrived,  himself,  by  way  of  the  Anvik 
portage,  the  Colonel  felt  that  he  must  have  meant  from  New 
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Paris  instetd  of   the  word,  he  added, 


St%cL^°n7  '" '"""  °'    *"*  ''°'^»  he  added,  'from 

th|S'E:a£::;P  -">  ^^^  Co,oneI  on  the  strength  of 

can X^of  prTdT  "*"•'  ''  •^'^'  "'**>  *"  »<=«»»  "o  Marylander 
•  JJow  Jong  since  you've  been  home  r 
Oh,  I  go  back  every  year.' 

♦— ,?m!^^°''^^'l*''''^•  *o  »«"  ^  people ^• 

-and  ^n7:^::r'ji':'^S:)^^^^^^^  'y  ^a^^^^  Brachet 

in  a  slight  circular  movelnem  o/ti^^^^^^^  '-^^other. 

^r  1^?ar  ^sr:'?:i:i*^z;rs  ^"j'-  '^^^  ^po'°«^ 

quately,  shall  we  say?  In  tr?fn? L  ^"^  -^^  «  »o  .  .  .  inade- 
here.  I  have  my  chie?  Ucul  7  JU^kir.'' heV'rtr"''^"^  "'^ 
distances  we  have  to  cover.  You  tell  th^m  Ti,  7*  "*/''®  ^^^ 
tongue  Alaska  means  "  thrgreat  coun U '-Th.  "  •?  »he  Indian 
condescendingly  of  savage  imaJervTMl  ^^^^  """s'^' and  think 
area  of  six  I'undredTofsaKLr.  Jm  ''""A?  '*>'  ^^  ''*''«  «" 
these  days  of  education  bufew^m.n  ^f''  ^^  ^^'"^  '""'^h  *" 
Our  Easfern  friends  ^  some  idL  or"  hf  "°  ''°™*"  *=*"  *=°""t! 
them  Alaska  is  biggefthan  aU  th.  ah     r'  T  """"•  '^*'«"  *«^  tell 

dominions  of  the  Great  Republic  as"arw«    of  San  V'"-''  ''"' 
New  York  is  east  of  it  malcina  r  "i;f^  ^^"  Francisco  as 

to  give  Europeans  somTtdef  o^fltT Vvi^';?' .'-r^  '  ^'^^ 
England,  Ireland,  md  Scotland  tLLrh^r  'J  .^  V^*^  '^  >'°"  ^^d 
and  to  that  add  Italy^you  df  Vck^'''l',ih"n  '°  ?''  "'^^  ^'^"'=*^' 
size  of  Alaska.     I  do  not  sneak  ,r"^^  *°  '"^''^  *  country  tne 

eighteen,  nineteen  thousand  e'et  hig°h  Ld  oTySc?'  T^^^T' 
more  than  two  thousand  miu=  »i      ^u  ""^  Yukon,  flowing  for 
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'  You  bftTe  trtveUed  abroad,  too,'  the  Colonel  rather  ttated  than 
asked. 

•  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  youth  in  France  and  Ge.many.' 

•  Educated  over  there  ?* 

•Well,  I  am  a  Johns  Hopkins  man,  but  I  may  say  I  found  my 
education  m  Rome.  Speaking  of  education  '—he  turned  to  the 
other  priests— •  I  have  greatly  advanced  my  grammar  since  we 
parted.  Father  Brachet  answered  with  animation  in  French,  and 
the  conversation  went  forward  for  some  minutes  in  that  tongue. 
The  discMssion  was  interrupted  to  introduce  the  other  new  face, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  to  the  Big  Chimney  men :  •  Resident 
Fazzer  Roget  of  ze  Kuskoquim  mission.' 

'That  is  the  best  man  on  snow-shoes  in  Central  Alaska.'  said 
Father  Richmond  low  to  the  Colonel,  nodding  at  the  Kuskoquim 

•  And  he  knows  more  of  two  of  ze  native  dialects  here  zan  any- 
one else,'  added  the  Father  Superior. 

'You  must  forgive  oui  speaking  much  of  the  Indian  tongues,' 
said  Father  Richmond.  'We  are  all  making  dictionaries  and 
grammars ;  we  have  still  fo  translate  much  of  our  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  the  great  variety  in  dialect  of  the  scattered  tribes  keeps 
us  busy  with  linguistic  studies.' 

•To-morrow  you  must  see  our  schools,'  said  Father  Brachet. 

But  the  Boy  answered  quickly  that  they  could  not  afford  the 
time.  He  was  surprised  at  the  Colonel's  silence:  but  the  Boy 
didn  t  know  what  the  Colonel's  feet  felt  like. 

Kentucky  ain't  sorry,  he  said  to  himself,  to  have  a  back  to  his 
chair,  and  to  eat  off  china  again.  Kentucky's  a  voluptuary  1  I'll 
have  to  drag  him  away  by  main  force  ;  and  th  Boy  allowed  Father 
Kichmond  to  help  him  yet  more  abundantly  to  the  potatoes  and 
cabbage  grown  last  summer  in  the  mission  garden  I 

It  was  especially  the  vegetables  that  lent  an  element  of  luxury 
to  the  simple  meal.  The  warm  room,  the  excellent  food,  belter 
cooked  than  any  they  had  had  for  seven  months,  produced  a 
gentle  somnolence.  T:  ■  thought  of  the  inviting  look  of  the 
white-covered  bed  upstairs  lay  like  a  balm  on  the  spirits  of  men 
not  born  to  roughing  it.  As  the  travellers  said  an  early  and 
grateful  good-night,  the  Boy  added  sleepily  something  about  the 
start  at  dawn. 

Father  Brachet  answered,  'Morning  will  bring  counsel,  my 
son.     I  sink  ze  bleezzar-r  will  not  let  us  lose  you  so  soon.' 

They  overslept  themselves,  id  they  knew  it,  in  that  way  the 
would-be  early  "ser  does,  before  ever  he  looks  into  the  accusing 
face  of  his  watch.     The  Boy  leapt  out  of  b*» 
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buuSngs.'^'sounJs''as1?1hr'  ^'°°'"'"g  ^"'^"g  the  settlement 

recept^.^it"""""  ™  """"«  °"  »«  '"«  ",  .he  s.ove  in  ,h. 

wh«L'"we°SfcftZ",'^r\"'  r^  '"»  "="■     '«''". 

these  gentle™™  Kw  when  be  £  .^°™  H*''J"  i?''"''.  ^" 
topher  put  his  head  i„      H.  i!,  i.  j    ««»<';.  he  said,  as  Chris- 

»s:;a:"Vpt£rl}"-^^^^^ 

after'trn,  tacS,?";;;*.  *""  "■  ^"'^  -'^"■"  ■■  *=  Colonel  called 
•  Only  as  far  as  the  church.' 

.ha'n°o'AiU?gh?  ex;:«  "^"'  '"""'"^  ""  ^oy  more  cheerfully 

•'B.esUnH!n'?f''/"1.r''=  >  '''e""'  f"  llscrelion. 
■  H.  i„     .        ^"O'*"'' '  *"  ^"^  "Oder  his  breall 
^^^He  doesn-t  seen,  dead-se.  on  our  observing  i?'Uispered  the 

considerate  of  W—I-'    '''••••      "^^"^     They've  been  awfully 

The  Colonel  went  to  the  door.     Father  R.Vhm^^^ 
glmg  with  his  snow-boots.  Richmond  was  strug- 

'  With  your  permission,  sir,'  says  the  Colon*.!  in  u. 

mficent  manner,  -we  will  accon./anr^ot'rtXw'ir/ou^S 

and'^;^isri;i!'h"u':-aft?r°Si^''  '"'  """'•  •"'-  ""'  -■ 

Th^sZdT:trc.:nt  L74Thro°s.r.,r'"'""''«'' 
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reluctantly  from  breakfast,   'Whafs 
The  Father  had  helped  the  Colonel 


With  thoughts  turning 
that  ?'  asked  the  Boy. 

*  That  is  our  church  bell.' 
to  find  his  parki. 

'  Oh— a — of  course ' 

•A  fine  tone,  don't  you  think?  But  you  can't  tell  so  well  in 
this  storm.  We  are  fond  of  our  bell.  It  is  the  first  that  ever  rang 
out  in  the  Yukon  valley.     Listen  !' 

They  stood  still  a  moment  before  opening  the  front  door.  The 
Boy,  seeing  the  very  look  of  a  certain  high-shouldered  gray  stone 
'St.  Andrew  s '  far  away,  and  himself  trotting  along  beside  that 
figure,  inseparable  from  first  memories,  was  dimly  aware  again,  as 
he  stood  at  the  Jesuit's  door,  in  these  different  days,  of  the  old 
Sunday  feeling  invading,  permeating  his  consciousness,  half  re- 
luctant, half  amused. 

The  Colonel  sat  in  a  rural  church  and  looked  at  the  averted 
face  of  a  woman. 

Only  to  the  priest  wti  the  sound  all  music. 

'That  language,'  he  said,  'speaks  to  men  whatever  tongue  they 
call  their  own.  The  natives  hear  it  for  miles  up  the  river  and 
down  the  river,  and  over  the  white  hills,  and  far  across  the  tundra, 
i  ney  come  many  miles  to  Mass ' 

He  opened  the  door,  and  the  gale  rushed  in. 

'I  do  not  mean  on  days  like  this,'  he  wound  up,  smiling,  and 
out  they  went  into  the  whirling  snow. 

The  church   was  a   building  of  logs  like  the  others,   except 

!u  V  T^'  ,^f  „°"^  '^^'y-  ^^^^"  S'^'^het  was  already  there, 
with  Father  Wilis  and  Brother  Etienne;  and,  after  a  moment,  in 
came  Brother  Paul,  looking  more  waxen  and  aloof  than  ever,  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  the  rear  brought  up  by  Brother  Vincent 
and  Henry. 

In  a  moment  the  little  Mother  Superior  appeared,  followed  by 
two  nuns,  heading  a  procession  of  native  women  and  girls.     They 

Ss""  ^'^*^^^  °"  ^^^  °^^^^  ^'^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^"^  ^°*^^  ^^^" 

'Beautiful  creature  !'  ejaculated  the  Colonel  under  his  breath, 
glancing  back. 

«;;ci^''w°  vP^"*°"  ^"'"^^  ^''  ^^''^  s^^Ply  just  in  time  to  see 
Tu^.\  i-M  ^^°T*=  ^*"  '"^°  ^^^  ^^h"''*:^'  holding  by  either  hand 
a  little  child.  Both  men  watched  her  as  she  knelt  down.  Be- 
tween the  children's  sallow,  screwed-up,  squinting  Uttle  visages 
tnc  cairn,  unconscious  face  of  the  nun  shone  white  like  a  flower. 

1  he  strangers  glanced  discreetly  about  the  rude  little  church, 
with  Its  pictures  and  its  modest  attempt  at  stained  glass. 
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weakness.  ^        '^"  "P  suddenly  from  sharing  in  that 

anoTier^^fiTefg^^^^^^^^^  '^^  -'^'te  world;  within 

South,  of  Italy  herself  transnSni?!  1.^"™'°^^  and  the  far-off 
tion  anchored^n  thfNoSlrwSe    '^''  '""'  ''"^^  °^  ^'^"'«- 
•gSK;;;:^  ^""  ^"  ^'^^  •'•^  -t^edrals.  eh  r 

^ZP^F^^^  tSe  tr?"-'''  -  -^<^e, 
.  M      *,"'s— calces  you  smile  r 

.e^^^/rre  s-,-s^ -i-,^---  -e 

For  looks-just  /S-ltTj,  »n  ^'''.^"^'^'^^"^^og-c^bin 
brick;  beats  everything  ese  hollow  /°" /^""^  gimcracks,  even 
got  candles.  We  went  ofL^  n  ^Z  f  ^P^'^°"^•  Then  they've 
They  don't  bring -rin  here  t'   ^^'^^  "'^°"'  '^'  luxury  of  oil-lamps. 

•  lTnn°  '"  T  ?'"^'."^  ^"*^  Southern  country  churches  ' 
I  know.     But  look  at  those  altar  liehts '     Thf  p 
busy  lookmg  at  Sister  Winifred      •  I  S  -^^  ^^^  ^""^  *°o 

made  a  finer  thing  than  a  talf  wax  candle  '  '"'  ''"'  '  °^^°  "^^^^^ 

'  Sh  !     Mustn't  talk  in  church.' 

1  tie  Colonel  stared  a  moment  at  th^  ti«  • 
himself  up  a  little  pompously  and  crnU^^'  P'"«''""'Ption,  drew 
chest.  pyuipousiy,  and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  huge 

on'ctjche&i^rtKLJ'^^  ""f''''^''  ^-  strict  views 
Brother  Paul  with  head  fhrnK  T^^'"^"'  '^^"^^  in  the  air. 
playing.  slowlVrabsent  y1 1  ke  ^ne  wt  Z^  "'"'  ''''  ''^'^^'  -« 
invisible,  and  keeps  heir  tfm^w.rv.  J  '^"!  '°.'°™^  8^^^'  ^ho'' 
sary  chords.     And  ye!_-  ^  *  ^^"^  °^^^^^°^  but  unneces- 

The^nf!'^  ^^"J-'^^''  ''^^  ^°'0"el  admitted. 

sang  thr;Vt™;yTh7uTthf '"^^-^^  ''^''  ^^'^-'■^^-<1  boy, 
bratingMass.  ^       ^^  *^^  ^''"^'  father  Brachet  cele^ 

^^'^fT::/S:^^l1:^l^^^^^^  The  lay  brother  had 

sang  steadily  on.     He  recovereH  L       ir^^''^''^  ^"*  ^'^  <^hoir 
.he  bo^  .0  L  Side.  VSS'S?1o:^,T'ci;il^  ^o^!^XSU' 
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the  organist's  place,  playing  quite  creditably  to  the  end.  Brother 
Paul  sat  m  the  corner  with  bowed  head. 

Coming  out,  they  were  in  time  to  confrjnt  Sister  Winifred. 
holdmg  back  the  youngest  children,  eager  to  anticipate  their  proper 
places  in  the  procession.  *^ 

The  Boy  looked  fixedly  at  her,  wondering.  Suddenly  meeting 
the  clear  eyes,  he  smiled,  and  then  shrank  inwardly  at  his  forward- 
ness.   He  could  not  tell  if  she  remembered  him. 

The  Colonel  finding  himself  next  her  at  the  door,  bowed,  and 
stood  back  for  her  to  pass. 

'No,'  she  said  gently;  'my  little  children  must  wait  for  the 
older  ones. 

'You  have  them  under  good  discipline,  madam.'  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  furry  shoulder  of  the  sinaliest. 

The  Boy  stood  behind  the  Colonel,  unaccountably  shy  in  the 
.presence  of  the  only  white  woman  he  had  seen  in  nearly  seven 
months.  She  couldn't  be  any  older  than  he,  and  yet  she  was  a  nun. 
J\  hat  a  gulf  opened  at  the  word  !  Sister  Winifred  and  her  charges 
fell  into  rank  at  the  tail  of  the  little  procession,  and  vanished  in 
the  falling  snow. 

At  breakfast  the  Colonel  would  not  sit  down  till  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Brother  Paul.  ^ 

'Sir,'  he  said  in  his  florid  but  entirely  sincere  fashion,  'I  should 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  music  to-day. 
We  were  much  impressed,  sir,  by  the  singing.  How  old  is  the 
boy  who  played  the  organ  ?' 

•Ten'  said  Brother  Paul,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Boy  saw 
him  smile.      Yes,  I  think  he  has  music  in  him,  our  little  Jerome.' 
And  how  well  aU  your  choir  has  the  servic .  ^  y  heart  •     Their 
unison  IS  perfect' 

•  Yes,'  said  Father  Brachet  from  the  head  of  the  table,  '  our 
music  has  never  been  so  good  as  since  Paul  came  among  us.'  He 
Jilted  his  hand,  and  every  one  bowed  his  head. 

After  grace  Father  Richmond  took  the  floor,  conversationally, 
as  seemed  to  be  his  wont,  and  breakfast  went  on,  as  supper  had 
the  night  before,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  shrewd  observations 
and  lively  anecdotes.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  laughter  and  good 
cheer  Brother  Paul  sat  at  the  end  of  the  board,  eating  absently. 
^■'^y'"g  "othmg,  and  no  one  speaking  to  him. 
nrro^l  ^.'^i^'^o^^  especially,  but,  indeed,  all  of  them,  seemed 
arrant  worldlings  beside  the  youngest  of  the  lay-brethren.  The 
«;r«f  c°^^^-  "'""'^  %^V}y  '™^g'"e  Father  Richmond  walking  the 
ZrTu  A  f"V  °[  ^°™^'  *''^"  '  *"■"*"«  tl'e  Yukon  trail.'  He 
marvelled  afresh  at  the  devotion  that  brought  such  a  man  to  wear 
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miles  over  the  SomonefnS^JlT  '?"  ^T'^  ''""^reds  c 
not  divorce  Father  R^h^l!f-       ^^''^^e  to  another.     You  coul( 

outside ;  he^^'ot  ^Uh  r.t^^TeZkeS°w"!.^.  'T'  ""'' 
experienced  eves     Yon  fn,,r.A  H      .    'ooked  with  its  humorous 

human  relatSns     You  wondted"abou   ^° '^'"'  1  ^^'^  '"  ^"^ 
brought  him  to  this         ''^^^^'^ed  about  his  people,  and  whai 

that  you  do  not  knoi  his  birthSe  arZ.w^  '°  be  reminded 
same  Brother  Paul  who  after  Ktr,.  ^  ^'^^'''y-  ^'  "^^  this 
incident,  offered  to  show  ?he ^oldf^^^^  ^"^  ^"F''^  ^^e  Pymeut 
big  recitation-room  was  full^  of  n^, '"  °^'^  '5^  ''^^^^J'  The 
They  did  not  stay  long  Up  tairs  •  I  if  ^u"^  ^'"^'^'^'j'  ^^"^V- 
said  the  Brother,  'and  I  live  iTh'tK  ''^^P^'^ '"  the  dormitory,' 
I  often  eat  with  them  '  he  addS  I«^  P"P''^-^«  '""ch  as  I  can 

•They  have  to  be  taught  «vSM/^/LH"fh''''t  "°""'''  ^  '="'"^^- 
over  again  every  day  '       ^''^^^'"^>  and  they  have  to  b    taught  it 

I  Except  music,  apparently.' 

g>otbaX'd"bS"Iira'n/r;s  wiut"  "^'T"*  ^^^''^  ^'^e. 
Part  of  each  day  is  devoted  ?n,         ,^^'"  •^"'^  ^^^^^^  with  them. 
He  led  the  w'ay  to1hfworksh%""^'  ^'^'"'"^  ^"^  *°  ^P-^.' 

would  like  to  iXS  tK"5h,'^°°V"'^  *°^'^  h'™  the  strangers 
obeyed.  He  hiSf  was  I  carnelr^  y^^>'  P^O"dly  theTad 
table.     The  Boy's  eye  fell  onTsled  '"''"^  ^'^  half-finished 

H^hS^^1d'emlVmadl'timlf.  '^^^"•-  ^°"^  '^'"^  no  good' 
masterpiece.         ^  '""™^'^  acquaintance  with   the   Boy^^i 

'  Wl";du  tutrifP'T'^'^'r'''''''^  workman. 

'TheyTake^h  m  o'se'^r!":    the''  ^"'"^^^  ^'^"'• 
was  soon  effected.  '       '  ^^^  ^"'*^'"'  and  the  transaction 

BrlcL^gob^L^i^^^^^^^  ^^"en..  sJd  Father 

they  had  comi  in  from  dTnneT  *"  ^°"'  °'  '°  *^'" 

wa^ch!  ^^^^'^'^  ^^^'-«^<^  >-^«  -"h  the  Boy,  and  drew  out  hi, 
*  Later  than  I  thought' 

Much,'  the  Colonel  agreed  and  ant  m^.-A    • 

srcea,  ana  sat  considering,  watch  in  hand 
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'  I  sink  our  friends  must  see  now  ze  girls'  school,  and  ze  laundry 
hein  ?' 

'  To  be  sure,*  agreed  Father  Richmond.  •  I  will  take  you  over 
and  give  you  into  the  hands  of  our  Mother  Superior,' 

'Why,  it's  much  warmer,'  said  the  Boy  as  they  went  by  the 
cross ;  and  Father  Richmond  greeted  the  half-dozen  native  boys, 
who  were  packing  down  the  fresh  snow  under  their  broad 
shoes,  laughing  and  shouting  to  one  another  as  they  made  anew 
the  famihar  mission  trails. 

The  door  of  the  two-story  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
settlement,  was  opened  by  Sister  Winifred. 

'  Friends  of  ours  from  the  White  Camp  below.' 

She  acknowledged  the  nameless  introduction,  smiling ;  but  at 
the  request  that  followed,  •  Ah,  it  is  too  bad  that  just  to-day —the 
Mother  Superior— she  is  too  faint  and  weak  to  go  about.  Will  you 
see  her.  Father  ?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  will  show  these  strangers  the  school  and  laundry 
and ' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  will  show  them.' 

She  led  the  way  into  the  cheerful  schoolroom,  where  big  girls 
and  little  girls  were  sitting  about,  amusing  themselves  in  the  quiet 
of  a  long  Sunday  afternoon.  Several  of  the  younger  children  ran 
to  her  as  she  came  in,  and  stood  holding  fast  to  the  folds  of  her 
black  habit,  staring  up  at  the  strangers,  while  she  explained 
the  kind  of  instruction  given,  the  system,  and  the  order  reign- 
ing in  each  department.  Finally,  she  persuaded  a  little  girl, 
only  six  years  old,  to  take  her  dusky  face  out  of  the  long  flowing 
veil  of  the  nun,  and  show  how  quickly  she  could  read  a  sentence 
that  Sister  Winifred  wrote  on  the  blackboard.  Then  others  were 
called  on,  and  gave  examples  of  their  accomplishments  in  easy 
arithmetic  and  spelling.  The  children  must  have  been  very  much 
bored  with  themselves  that  stormy  Sunday,  for  they  entered  into 
the  examination  with  a  quite  unnatural  zest. 

Two  of  the  elder  girls  recited,  and  some  specimens  of  penman- 
ship and  composition  were  shown.  The  delicate  complexion  of 
the  little  nun  flushed  to  a  pretty  wild-rose  pink  as  these  pupils  of 
heis  won  the  Colonel's  old  fashioned  compliments. 

•  And  they  are  taught  most  particularly  of  all,'  she  hastened  to 
say,  'cooking,  housekeeping,  and  sewing.' 

Whereupon  specimens  of  needlework  were  brought   out   and 

casi  like  pearls  before  th-  swine's  eyes  of  the  ignorant  men.     But 

they  were  impressed  in  their  benighted  way,  and  said  so. 

^  'And  we  teach  them  laundry- work.'    She  led  the  way,  with 

t      '•!  ildren  trooping  after,  to  th°  washhouse.     '  No,  run  back. 
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,hl ^A^^  sP"ng  "P  like  magic  at  the  edge  of  "  e  snow-drifts  »n 

canvas  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ^  ^"'^  ^^'^^ 

•  Why,  it's  our  old  sled-cover  '' 

one  J?'  "  ''  ''''  """"^  ^"'  ^^  *°™-    B"t  you  do  not  go  at 
'Yes,  to-morrow.' 

at  Sst'    ^*'*'"  ^"''''*  *^°"8^'  y°"  ^°"Id  ''t^y  for  a  few  days, 
'  We  have'no  time.' 
•You  go,  hke  the  rest,  for  gold  r 
'  Like  the  rest' 

•Se'was"aTe\N^'' J^^^i?  P^^""  Nicholas  out  of  his  trouble' 
«wL  »n.^    ^^'^  ^°  ^^'P  ^"^^^^f'  as  it  turned  out.' 
sudd?njrthrstf:;i:.%trbtH^^  -^  ^^^^^'  she  said.  With  a 

home~bi7k'''"l  ill^'^J  ^°  "t'^^y  '^"^^"se  I  want  to  get  my 
fs  your  Some  iJ  ""' ""'  '""""  "''^'^  ^  ^^  »  ""^^  ^^^P-    Where 

•Here' 

•How  long  have  you  been  here r 

Nearly  two  years.' 

•  Then  how  can  you  call  it  home  r 
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•  I  do  that  only  that  I  may— speak  your  laoRaase.    Of  course 
It  is  not  my  real  home.'  **  ^^  cowne, 

'  Where  is  the  real  home  f 

•I  hope  it  is  in  heaven.'  she  said,  with  a  simplicity  that  took 
away  all  taint  of  cant  or  mere  phrase-making.  7     «  »ook 

'  But  where  do  you  come  from  ?' 
'  I  come  from  Montreal.' 

'Oh !  and  don't  you  ever  go  back  to  vuit  your  people ?• 
'No,  I  never  go  back.'  *^ 

'  But  you  will  some  time  ?* 

•  No ;  I  shall  never  go  back.* 
'  Don't  you  want  to  i** 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  but  very  steadfastly  she  said  : 
My  work  is  here.' 

yelrs.' '  ^°"  "^  ^°""^'  """^  ^'^^  ""^^^  "^*  *  S'^*'  g^^**  ^^^7 
She  nodded,  and  looked  out  of  the  open  door.     The  Colonel 
and  the  TraveHmg  Priest  were  walking  in  Indian  file  tv-«  new! 
made,  hard-packed  path. 

he^'^nhalllelurie'd.'  ^"'^  '°"^  ''  ''*"  ^"  °'^  "^^^  -<* 
hnmV^I'  never  understand  it.  I  have  such  a  longing  for  my 
to  get  it  bac'l?'  ''""^^  '°  ^"  '"^'•''"8  **^**  ^  "•«•"  "^  »»^J« 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  and  gravely 

you'gH  b^cr-n^V'' '  '  '°"''  ^  ''^^  ''^"'^  ^  ''**««^**  «^«  «^ 

;  What  makes  you  think  that  ?'  he  said  sharply, 
snmp^h-*"'!  ~^°'*  '''^  ^''^*=''^<*  '^e^elf  as  if  on  the  verge  of 
losT    wXn°^.P'"rt-'y°'l.*=*°  "*^*='  8*^^  ^'^^^  «  thing^u'^e 
wh  n  you  tost  i?  tnV  tl,"*  K  '^'''-  *«^'"'  y°"  "^  °°*  "  y°"  ^«' 
-and^s°rang^^  *°^*  '°  ^^^  ""'^^  ^'^^  °^<*  *J»'°g  °e^ 

9  ki?H 'if  '  P^^'"  I*?  ''^'y  different  from  you,'  but  he  said  it  with 
?o?  my  riLeTsSce.' '""•     '  ^"''"'  ''^  *">^  ^  '  »^  ^^t 

'  Oh,  you  have  a  sister?* 

He  nodded. 

•How  long  since  you  left  her? 
Its  a  good  while  now." 
thaf  ^vou^Li;^!;'  sister  won't  want  that  particular  home  any  more 

noUce' tSe  shad/on  h«  T'  ^•*^°;'  J''*"'  "^^'"•"g  '^^  »° 
Children  V^'t^  ^  ^TP^^J^  ^^^^^^ 
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friend  come  in,  too?*    And,  looking  from  the  door  aftir  t 

Odd,  that  big  friend  of  yours,'  she  said— auite  like  a   h».^, 
being,  as  the  Boy  thought  instantly.      '•'''^""<^  ''''«  *  *»"™« 
He  s  not  odd,  I  assure  you.' 

chMsVnesf  ""  "  ""^""■" '   ^■"  "»■«  ""- » '='»™!"g  M". 
■aS'c'^'iJliw  "■'  '°°' ''""  ""«•    ^"  »  ">-'  "»'  '• 

sis;e^ncLThi;j:i'„p"o"i:::f^,v""'-  •''"  "■«  ^■"-""•"  ■■ 

t  J  ^^^V"  i""-^  *^'''7  "^™^''  ^'^e  answered  with  dignity  and  le, 
accomp  ,sh  here.     We  must  save  something  foi-morrow ' 

gift  tahe'rnr'''  '=  "'"  *"'•  "  ■■'  ••'™''  >«y  ""-i  'eft  ' 

I  had  no  idea^a  mission  mS  all  ,hfa7 '  '°"""'  '"^  •°°''"'"'- 
•  Goidbye'"'  ""'"-"«"■«  ">"  ""y*i"g  lou  «n  x«/ 
'  Good-bye.' 

&a°|J'*eTddtriifeire;inT."„c?d"*  """  ^''"  """^  ^'""^ 
'  Pity  Mac  isn't  here  !' 

'Awful  pity.     Sunday,  too.' 
ouftTltte^h^d^"erv^?inZ/''"?  "'"'^'y  ^°"«'''  «"<J  '^  '^^-e 

in  a  smnl"'  ""'"  '""'  ^"'''  *'"'■''  Brache^  wrirMing  up  his  face 
'  Ah,  but  we  have  to  malce  such  an  eaily  start.' 
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R,v?.^n^H'?       *?*  ,"P.*°  ^^'  '^**'"8  *^«  ^°y  »°  go  to  Father 
Richmond  s  room  to  look  at  his  Grammar  of  the  Indian  language. 

u  J  V  '?    !1      *"  l"^'  ""^^  ''^"^'  '^^  P"^^'  «"  down  the  lamp,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  the  young  man's  shoulders. 

•  My  son,  you  must  not  go  on  this  mad  journey.' 
•I  must,  you  know.' 

.LeTm^Ml'*  '^M''  '^"^•'  "^  P"^''^'^  h''"  ''"'<>  »  chair. 
Let  me  ell  you.  I  do  not  speak  as  the  ignorant.  I  have  in  my 
day  travelled  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  ice  ;  but  I've  Ze 
It  m  he  season  when  the  trail's  at  its  best,  wM  dogs,  my  son,  and 
With  tried  native  servants.  «  »  '  /  »"".  •»"" 

'  I  know  it  is  pleasanter  that  way,  but ' 

•  Pleasanter  ?    It  is  the  way  to  keep  alive' 
But  the  Indians  travel  with  hand-sleds ' 

'For  short  distances,  yes,  and    hey  are  inured  to  the  climate 
."«^  .  ^"ni'^r^T  "°'^'"g  '^f  *^     ''^s  before  you.' 
conMenUy.  °"'  "'  °'^"'"  ^^'^P'"  ^^^^•'    ^he  Boy  smiled 

to  dn^'Th  T'  '"^  ^°S'i  ''  madness,  this  thing  you  are  trying 

fiftv      In  £ft  '^^"f '/  °^  t"*'"  °^  y^"  coming  out  f live,  are  one  m 
fifty      In  fifty,  did  I  say?     In  five  hundred.^ 

•  B^VJ^^v  '°'  ^^'^''■-     ^^^  ^°"'t  ™ean  to  travel  when 

find  vonr?.^     ^';?K°  *'^'"'-     "^^  ^'«y  '"  '^^^  PJ«c«  as  you'll 
hnd  yourself  m  will  be  to  starve.    Or  if  by  any  miracle  vou  escane 

n^h7:;rtr  br°V°''  ^".^  '""S^^'  ^^^  "  «^^  caught'^n  thTi^e 
YouWnn     ^  break-up   and  go  down  to  destruction  on  a  floo. 

-ru    if     .  ^*5'  ^  *o"'d  hold  my  peace.' 
1  hp  Boy  looked  at  the  priest  and  then  away.      Was  it  eoina  to 
be  so  bad?    Would  they  leave  their  bones  on  theTe?TolS 

men  'sUf  ^wit'h^t^  """""  '"  *'^  ^^^^'  ^P""^  «-d.  ^h  "  ' 
Sn  ofVh.?  ?  *  -^  '^™^  S''*^^  '00k?  He  had  a  sudden 
icer.sse  thTf'  '.'  'k  '^""'^  'l^  '"  J""^"  ^mong  the  whirling 
oL  rf      .•      *  '"^.^^P*  by-two  bodies,  swollen,  unrecognisable 

S^hKad'  Z  t"''  'f'  '"  ^'^P^'^^J^^-   ^"^  neitS  ^oufd 
IL         ,!f  u'      *•  ^^^^  '"^"  '^"t  g''™'y  upon  some  great  errand 

'  Be  persuaded,  my  son  ' 

cu^rt'^eaunir  7  ''"'";  ^  ""^^  "^^"  "°'  borne  along  upon  a 
other  back  to'the'^ntJlK'''  r?'%°"^.  ^^"'"«  northward,  as  that 
under  tt1eruiSVroLan?e/r'  ^"^^^^^  ^^^^'"«  ^'^  ^^^^ 
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'We've  lost  so  much  time  already.  We  couldn't  possibly  tun 
back — now.  ' 

'  Then  here's  my  Grammar.'  With  an  almost  comic  chance  o 
tone  and  manner  the  priest  turned  to  the  table  where  the  lamt 
stood,  among  piles  of  neatly  tied-up  and  docketed  papers. 

He  undid  one  of  the  packets,  with  an  ear  on  the  sudden  80und< 
outside  in  the  passage. 

•  Brother  Paul's  got  it  in  the  schoolhouse.' 

Brother  Paul !  He  hadn't  been  at  the  entertainment,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  have  missed  him. 

.'  ^,°7^9^-  ^'*\"  ^'inifred  know  ?'  asked  another  voice. 

•  Old  Maria  told  her.' 

Father  Richmond  got  up  and  opened  the  door. 

•  What  ic  it  ?• 

'It's  a  new-born  Indian  baby.'  The  Father  looked  down  as  if 
It  might  be  on  the  threshold.  •  Brother  Paul  found  it  below  at 
the  village  all  done  up  ready  to  be  abandoned.' 

'  Tell  Sister  Winifred  I'll  see  about  it  in  the  morning.' 
She  says— pardon  me,  Father— she  says  that  is  like  a  man     If 
I  do  not  bring  the  little  Indian  in  twenty  minutes  she  will  come 
herself  and  get  it. 

Father  Richmond  laughed. 
othSr^  "'^'^^   ™y  son;*    and  he  went  downstairs  with  the 

♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

•  Colonel,  you  asleep  ?'  the  Boy  asked  softly. 

He   struggled    in    siit.ce    with    his    mucklucks.      Presently, 
Isn  t  it  frightfully  strange,'  he  mused  aloud.     •  Doesn't  it  null 
a  fela  up  by  the  roots,  so  nehow,  to  see  Americans  on  this  old 
track  ? 

The  Colonel  had  the  bedclothes  drawn  up  to  his  eyes.  Under 
the  white  quilt  he  made  some  undistinguishable  sound,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  his  pardner. 

•  Ever>^hing  that  we  Americans  have  done,  everything  that  we 
are,  is  achieved  by  the  grace  of  goin'  bang  the  other  way.'  The 
Boy  pulled  off  a  muckluck  and  threw  it  half  across  the  room. 
'  And  yet,  and  yet ' 

He  sat  with  one  stocking-foot  in  his  hand  and  stared  at  the 
candle. 

'  I  wonder.  Colonel,  if  it  sa/is^s  anvbodv  to  bp  a  hustler  and  a 
millionaire.' 

'Satisfies ?■  echoed  the  Colonel,  pushing  his  chin  over  the  bed- 
clothes.     Who  expects  to  be  satisfied  ? 
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♦Why,  every  mtn,  woman  and  child  on  the  top  o'  the  earth  • 

fhtV"^'  '':)%.TJZTc:is^'^^^^^^  ^now^n°an?^Tit 

^^The  Colonel  pushed  back  the  bedclothes  a  little  farther  with  his 

•  Haven't  you  got  the  gumption  to  see  why  it  is  this  nUr^  «n,< 
these  men  take  such  a  hold  on  you?    ItTbia^u V vou^'- - 
slept,  and  lived  for  half  a  year  in'a  space  the  S^J  tSbedro^m' 

***** 
The  Boy  woke  at  four  o'clock,  and  after  the  match  li^ht   hu 

^nS'j""'  !!'"  "i*""*  '"P'-me.  "hen  at  last  he  got  on.  washM 
o«"!dS*t«t  ^^  ^  ^^  t^r^^S^'AlS^ 

.i;TK^K4^fjSL^r"A:r.'^.tsS^^^ 

came  to  a  little  burial-r^round,     m\(hi^AZVt^  ^^^  '''°P*'  ^^ 

rs'^s-.rj.'r  s:?£  Sir  r  "-°-^" 

Sisters'  House  "^°  ''"^  ^'"  *°<*  '0"°d  i>y  the 

■hick  curtains,  shutting  on?  *'  Jorid  '^''  "°°'^  "''""S  "" 

.  hafuptTt'nS"  %t =;''i;2„rc^'  ^-^  -"*  '- 

good-morning.  ''''"^°^^    ^he  Boy  went  over  to  him.  nodding 

;So  you  are  all  ready-eager  to  go  from  us  f 

XNo ;  but,  you  see ' 

'  I  see.' 

.  i^,?..^?A.^°^°"el  '.^''ake  yet,'  he  said,  as  he  tnnt 
rouse 


off 


'It  is 


vo,  «rt/._h.  pt£.7iiiTu  a  on  the 


young  man's 
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Henry  had  lit  the  fire,  and  now  left  it  roaring.  The  Driest  took 
a  chair  and  pushed  one  forward  for  his  guest.  ^         ^"^ 

Ihe  Boy  sat  down,  stretched  his  legs  out  straight  towards  th# 
fire,  and  hftmg  his  hands,  clasped  thL  behind  his  held  Th^ 
pnest  read  the  homesick  face  like  a  b<S!  ^^'^ 

«hh!^  ^*f  ^.°"  "P  ^^'*'''    2«''«'«=  '»>«'«  *as  time  for  reply  he 
^Xa^^tTS^^^^  •"^"  like  you  could  find,  nearer  SoVe! 

;Qh^ye8,rve  had  glimpses  of  those  things.' 

•  What  I  wanted  most  I  never  saw ' 
'You  wanted ' 

•  To  he—sure.' 

•Ah  !  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  agnosticism.' 
Ihe  Boy  never  saw  the  smile. 

brotSlrf  ^''""  '^'  •°''  ^"'^    '^"^  °><^   P'«^«  or  the    young 

smil?  of  fafth.''"  '''°"'  '"'""°°  ^°"^*  °'  ^*'^^-'    "«  «°"led  the 

'Has  she  .  .      an  understanding  heart i 
The  most  I  know.' 

th^Sf;?  she  would  be  glad  to  know  you  had  found  a  home  for 
the  sp  r,t.     A  home  for  the  body,  what  does  it  matter  ?' 
«.,h3  ^f^P'"^^'  F.^'her  Brachet  opened  the  door,  but  seemed 
suddenly  to  remember  some  imperative  call  elsewhere      The  Bov 

moX '•''The  B  '  '"T"  ^'d  vanished  witSrur'ven'^.^So^od' 
morning.       1  he  Boy  sat  down  again. 

'Of  course,'  he  went  on,  with  that  touch  of  pedantry  so  common 

one^TlhhVrinn'^'^''?"'^^  '^'  ™y  -'«  is  In  IrtXTud 
one.  1  thuik  I  appreciate  the  splendid  work  you  do  and  I  see 
as  I  never  saw  before '     He  stopped.  ^  ' 

whirh'l'hf  PK^  ^°"'  ^?^f  *S^'"''  *^^  '^"^^  stone  of  stumbling  over 
which  the  Pharisees  fell,  when  the  man  whom  Jesus  healed  bv  the 

Be^"°*  ""^     ""^  ^•''"g  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 

'I  don't  deuy  that  the  life  here  has  been  a  revelation  to  me 
I«  not  talkin'  about  creeds  (for  I  don't  know  much  aiJJutLm; 
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and  I  don't  think  it's  in  me  to  care  rouclt);  but  to  far  as  the  work 

here  is  concerned '    He  paused. 

'We  can  take  U;'.le  credit  for  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  our 
Order.' 

The  Boy  failed  to  catch  the  effect  of  the  capital  letter. 

•Yes,  it's  just  that— the  order,  the  good  government!  A 
fella  would  be  a  bigot  if  he  couldn't  see  that  the  system  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  human  institution  can  be.' 

'That  has  been  said  before  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.'  But  he 
spoke  with  the  wise  man's  tolerance  for  the  discoveries  of  the 
young.  Still,  it  was  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his  Order  that  he 
had  got  up  an  hour  before  his  time.  '  I  understand,  maybe  better 
than  yourself,  something  of  the  restlessness  that  drove  you 
here.' 

'  You  understand  V 

The  priest  nodded. 

•  You  had  the  excuse  of  the  old  plantation  and  the  sister ' 

The  Boy  sat  up  suddenly,  a  little  annoyed. 

The  priest  kept  on :  '  But  you  felt  a  great  longing  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  high  walls  that  shut  you  in.  You  wanted  to  fare 
away  on  some  voyage  of  discovery.  Wasn't  that  it?'  He 
paused  now  in  his  turn,  but  the  Boy  looked  straight  before 
him,  saying  nothing.  The  priest  leaned  forward  with  a  deeper 
gravity. 

'  It  will  be  a  fortunate  expedition,  this,  my  son,  if  thou  discover 
thyielf—zxi6.  in  time  •'  Still  the  Boy  said  nothing.  The  other 
resumed  more  lightly  :  '  In  An\erica  we  combine  our  travels 
with  business.  But  it  is  no  new  idea  in  the  world  that  a 
young  man  should  have  his  Wanderjahr  before  he  finds  what 
he  wants,  or  even  finds  acciuiescence.  It  did  not  need  Wilhelm 
Mejster  to  set  the  feet  of  youth  on  that  trail ;  it  did  not  need  the 
Crusades.  It's  as  old  as  the  idea  of  a  Golden  Fleece  or  a 
Promised  Land.     It  was  the  first  man's  first  inkling  of  heaven.' 

The  Boy  pricked  his  ears.     Wasn't  this  heresy  ? 

'The  old  idea  of  the  strenuous,  to  leave  home  and  comfort 
and  security,  and  go  out  to  search  for  wisdom,  or  holiuess,  or 
happiness— whether  it  is  gold  or  the  San  Grael,  the  instinct  of 
Search  is  deep  planted  in  the  race.  It  is  this  that  the  handful  of 
men  who  live  in  what  they  call  "the  world"— it  is  this  they  forget 
Every  hour  in  the  greater  world  outside,  someone,  somewhere,  is 
starting  out  upon  this  journey.  He  may  go  only  as  far  as  Germany 
to  study  philosophy,  or  to  the  nearest  mountain-top,  and  find  there 
the  thing  he  seeks ;  or  he  may  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
still  not  find  it.     He  may  travel  in  a  Hindu  gown  or  a  Mongolian 
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ganan.  .ay  of  y„„,h,  cSo     Vby 'a  ij^ '';,?"?  '^  ,«"'  ">« 
they  cannot  think  will  last.'  "^ '^  ^^"^e  of  the  homelessness 

'That's  it,  Father!     That's  it  i'  the.  t>      u 
lessness !    To  feel  that  is  to  fee  som.fv  °^  ''"'^  °"*-     '  Ho'"^- 
stopped,  frowning.  ^^'  something  urging  you •    He 

Ti;^:?r^fiirnt  v:^^z'z  T'  t^^  ^'^  p"-*- 

tolled  out  the  words  likra^:wVell.BStwhh  'T  ""''''''  ^°'« 
my  son,  you  will  come  to  no  Con^^ufng^^ '"  your  journeying. 

It  s  no  use  to  say  this  to  me.     You  fee  I  am        ' 
1 11  tell  you  whv  I  sav  it '     Tk        •       .'      ^^ 

'I  see  men  going  Vp  and  dowlrifr."-  '^'^  *  ''^"^  O"  ^''^  arm. 
Once  in  a  griat  whife  I  see  one  tr  who  ^'T  t!?^"  ^'^'^  Q"«t 
may  be  shortened.'  "^  '°'  "^^^"^  ^  ^hmk  the  journey 

*  How  shortened  ?• 

drel™""'  ="P  °"  '"'  «-.  »»"  '»»  Boy  seeded  ,„  wake  from  a 

his'tot""'"'"*''  "'"  ""  C<"»«'.  "».ing  in  cheerily,  ,„bbing 

"oon  ™^:;^'at°"^„  H:,«'-«^^  «  *e  Boy.  ,„„  „„  ,He 
Without  me.'  "^'  ^^""S  the  rest  of  the  mission 

aftlf'b^Tkfesr  "■"  ''°"  ^°"  '''^  ^-*--«  -uch  as  you  care  fo, 

fresh  mea?on  y^iTu'r'^L'd  'Ts  ?i?hlr  V^'I*^  ^^^-  "'  P"«'""g  ^  little 
to  see  the  dog's  fed  Fo?  thevlot  h?  w  ''"^l  '^''^^  ^^"^  ««* 
home,  those  pan.pered  mTssLnZs     ""^''''  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  '^^^^  «» 

wl^llt^FlthTrBra^herC^H"-^^^^^^^^^^ 
-anted  a  native  came  by  J.U  a  pa'if   'h  '"T'  ^J^^  ^^^  ''^ 
'"^  wVl'l  ^^&  ^^^^'"g  wide  the  (Cr     "*'  '"'"^**  ^''^  '^^  ^""d 
What?    NO!    IsitreallyP    No.  not  ../^,    The  Colonel 
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was  more  excited  than  the  Boy  had  ever  seen  him.  Without  the 
smallest  ceremony  he  left  the  side  of  his  obliging  host,  strode  to 
the  open  door,  and  disappeared  inside. 

'  What  on  earth's  the  matter?' 

'  I  cannr>  i  "'.     Tt  is  but  our  cow-house.' 

They  .  'o^ed,  and,  'ooking  in  at  the  door,  the  Boy  saw  a 
picture  tl  at  fur  inariv  a  aay  painted  itself  on  his  memory.  For 
inside  thv  di, n,  stiaw-st  2wn  place  stood  the  big  Kentuckian.  with 
one  arm  ,'i.>J  b-^  cow,  talking  to  her  and  rubbing  her  nose, 
while  down  his  own  a  tear  trickled. 

'Hey?  Well,  yes!  Just  my  view,  Sukey.  Yes,  old  girl, 
Alaska's  a  funny  kind  o'  place  for  you  and  me  to  be  in,  isn't  it  ? 
Hey?  Ye-e-yes.'  And  he  stroked  the  cow  and  sniffed  back  the 
salt  water,  and  called  out,  seeing  the  Boy,  '  Look  I  They've  got  a 
thoroughbred  bull,  too,  an'  a  heifer.  Lord,  I  haven't  been  in  any 
place  so  like  home  for  a  coon's  age !  You  go  and  look  at  the 
caches.     I'll  stay  here  while  Sambo  milks  her.' 

'My  name  is  Se'oastian.' 

*0h,  all  right;  reckon  you  can  milk  her  under  that  name, 
too.'  ' 

When  they  came  back,  the  Colonel  was  still  there  exchanging 
views  about  Alaska  with  Sukey,  and  with  Sebastian  about  the 
bull.  Sister  Winifred  came  hurrying  over  the  snow  to  the  cow- 
house with  a  little  tin  pail  in  her  hand. 

'Ah,  but  you  are  slow,  Sebastian!'  she  called  out  almost 
petulantly.  « Good-morning,'  she  said  to  the  others,  and  with  a 
quick  clutch  at  a  respectful  and  submissive  demeanour,  she  added, 
half  aside:  'What  do  you  think.  Father  Brachet?  They  forgot 
that  baby  because  he  is  good  and  sleeps  late.  They  drink  up  all 
the  milk.' 

'  Ah,  there  is  very  little  now.' 

•Very  little.  Father,'  said  Sebastian,  returning  to  the  task  from 
which  the  Colonel's  conversation  had  diverted  him. 

'  I  put  aside  some  last  night,  and  they  used  it  I  send  you  to 
brmg  me  only  a  little  drop  '—she  was  by  Sebastian  now,  holding 
out  the  small  pail,  unmindful  of  the  others,  who  were  talking 
stock — 'and  you  stay,  and  stay ' 

'  Give  me  your  can.'  The  Boy  took  it  from  her,  and  held  it 
mside  the  big  milk-pail,  so  that  the  thin  stream  struck  it  sharply 

'  There ;  it  is  enough.' 

Her  shawl  had  fallen.     The  Colonel  gathered  it  up. 

•  I  will  carry  the  milk  back  for  you,'  said  the  Boy,  noticing  how 
red  and  cold  the  slim  hands  were.  '  Your  fingers  will  be  frost- 
bitten if  you  don't  wrap  them  up.'    She  pulled  the  old  shawl 
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Hout  ^"""'^  '^^^^  ^"^  -^  ^  b-k  pace  back  to  the  Sisters' 
^.;^I_must  go  carefully  or  I   might  slip,   and  if  I  spilt  the 
'  Oh,  you  mustn't  do  that '' 

caution,  h^  g,a„ce  ^^^^Lu^^  Z  ^! ^'\^^l^£ 

firs;  iSinfhfsSt a';  ''tit'  a'fter"^  ^'"'^"^^^^^  ^^'  -^  «» 
found  the  beautifulSm  eves  fi.n'  ^"  '"u^""''  ''^  ^'^  ^°'  ^« 
consciousness  there  She  tnrn.H  P°"  *""•  ^"'  "^  self- 
and  was  walking  on  when  .nmr  •  u  "'^^'  ^^"''^  «"d  reflective, 
her.  She  stopped  quiS  dU  aSin  .'."T""'  f  ^'"^^  ^°  ^^^^^^ 
detaining  hand  Her  own  hini  ^'  ^'  '^  '^'^'^  suddenly  by  a 
and  the^usty  Shaw  hun.  free  A  ?PP^^,  ^'/^'ght  at  her'sid'es. 
Boy  thought  to  him  again^-  buTas  hf^?"''  T^  '^^  '"^"^^'  ^^e 
saw  that  the  fixed  yet  serene  look  u!  f'^"^^^,"?'  wondering,  he 
dove.     A  neglected     liahtedfeS  ^^''  *^""  ^^^  «  doming- 

thinking  of  him    he  least  ,n  It     ^  .'If "'^  ""^^^  '^™-     She  wasn't 

He  turned  h>  head  ove7  ^s  d.ht  Ln7^'  t'  f*"'"^  at? 
one.  Ashecame  slowl^on  h?k em  "^^^  ^°^'""g-  No 
still  with  upturned  face  s^ood  th.f  •^'^"u'"^  ^'  ''^'•-  She. 
obedient   ch  id    receiving'   IZ     -^    ^    '!?.  "'^  attitude    of  an 

fluttered  up  to  he  sTr^rossT."-  w°""  ""'^  ""'^  hand 
standing  niw  the  drfft  ,f  no.  th".  i  ^  •^"''"^'^  ^S^'"'  ""de^- 

that  had  come.  '       °'  '^^  '"""  '"^^anmg,  of  thit  summons 

walTow^rth:tLrn  trT^if  ^  nodded  faintly,  Hver- 
it-when  you  saw  it  first  ?       ^  ^°"  ^^^'  ''^«  ^^at  about 

Q?i'~^ri''"  "°'  "-eligious  like  the  Colonel ' 
She  smiled,  and  walked  on  '-"'onei. 

a  moment'- "' "  ^'^  '""'^  '^^  -•"^'  -«tead  of  '  Thank  you.'  'Wait 
She  was  back  again  directly. 

.ca.ce  ,h,ee  inche,  long.    /.T.  iSiS^TcUo^^T .^fittS 
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a  chased  lozenge  on  which  was  a  mitre ;  above  it,  the  word 
'Alaska,'  and  beneath,  the  crossed  iceys  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
letters,  '  P.  T.  R.' 

As  he  came  near  to  where  the  Colonel  and  his  hosts  were,  he 
slipped  the  cross  into  his  pocket.  His  fingers  encountered  Muck- 
luck's  ti  1.  Upon  some  wholly  involuntary  impulse,  he  with- 
drew Sister  Winifred's  gift,  and  transferred  it  to  another  pocket. 
But  he  laughed  to  himself.  '  Both  sort  o'  charms,  after  all.'  And 
again  he  looked  at  the  big  cross  and  the  heaven  above  it,  and 
down  at  the  domain  of  the  Inua,  the  jealous  god  of  the  Yukon. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  two  travellers  were  saying  good-bye 
to  the  men  of  Holy  Cross,  and  making  their  surprised  and  delighted 
acknowledgments  for  the  brand-new  canvas  cover  they  found  upon 
the  Colonel's  new  sled. 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  we,'  said  Father  Brachet ;  '  it  is  made  by  ze 
Sisters.     Zey  shall  know  zat  you  were  pleased.' 

Father  Richmond  held  the  Boy's  hand  a  moment 

'  I  see  you  go,  my  son,  but  I  shall  see  you  return.' 

'  No,  Father,  I  shall  hardly  come  this  way  again.' 

Father  Brachet,  smiling,  watched  them  start  up  the  long  trail. 

'  I  sink  we  shall  meet  again,'  were  his  last  words. 

'  What  does  he  mean  ?'  asked  the  Colonel,  a  little  high  and 
mightily.     '  What  plan  has  he  got  for  a  meeting  ?' 

'  Same  plan  as  you've  got,  I  s'pose.  I  believe  you  both  call  it 
"F"-.aven."' 

The  Holy  Cross  thermometer  had  registered  twenty  degrees 
below  zero,  but  the  keen  wind  blowing  down  the  river  made  it 
seem  more  like  forty  below.  When  they  stopped  to  lunch,  they 
had  to  crouch  down  behind  the  sled  to  stand  the  cold,  and  the 
Boy  found  that  his  face  and  er^rs  were  badly  frost-bitten.  The 
Colonel  discovered  that  the  same  thing  had  befallen  the  toes  of 
his  left  foot.  They  rubbed  the  .iffl'.;:ted  members,  and  tried  not 
to  let  their  thoughts  stray  backwards.  The  Jesuits  had  told  them 
of  an  inhabited  cabin  twenty-three  miles  up  the  river,  and  they 
tried  to  fix  their  minds  on  that.  In  a  desultory  way,  when  the 
wind  allowed  it,  they  spoke  of  Mindok,  and  of  odds  and  ends 
they'd  heard  about  the  trail  They  spoke  of  the  Big  Chimney 
Cabin,  and  of  how  at  Anvik  they  would  have  their  last  shave. 
The  one  subject  neither  seemed  anxious  to  mention  was  Holy 
Cross.  It  was  a  little  '  marked,'  the  Colonel  felt ;  but  he  wasn't 
going  to  say  the  first  word,  since  he  meant  to  say  the  1  ist. 

About  five  o'clock  the  gale  went  down,  but  it  came  on  to  snow. 
At  seven  the  Colonel  said  decidedly :  •  We  can't  make  that  cabin 
to-night.' 
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Luckily,  for  once,  ,he'w^"d  had  gr^n" V.  .eT  '     -.a'^"?."- 
Yukon.    I.  .onld  he  .hough,  a  ,„^od  ^.n^Zj.  .^os.TnJ^hSe' 

laugSihe'ty''  "  ""''  ^""=  i'"''  '"'  -W'«  than  .his.' 

Cross  incident  to  it  pronTr  nroDoTon^''"Th  '''?'""  '^^  "^'^ 
Father  Brachet's  hothered  hJm  ^u  Tu  T''°^^  '^'^  '^0'^»  of 
Boy  ?  "^"^  *"""•     H^d  they  been  '  gettin'  at '  the 

•You  think  all  that  mission  business  mighty  wonderf-.l     ;„cf 
because  you  run  across  it  in  Alaska.'  wonderfjl—just 

'  And  isn't  it  wonderful  at  all  ?' 

•  So  they  are— most  of  'em.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  "  most  of  'em  "    Vnn  ,n^  at 
o  talk  a  lot  about  the  "motives"  of TheTew  I  do  know      6^1^ 
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'  It's  bitter  work,  anyhow,  this  making  beds  with  your  fingers 
stiff  and  raw,'  he  said. 
'Is  it?' 
Dignity  looked  at  Impudence  sitting  in  the  shelter,  smiling. 

•  Humph  !    Just  try  it,'  growled  the  Colonel. 

'  I  s'pose  the  man  over  the  fire  cookin'  supper  does  /00k  better 
off  than  the  "  pore  pardner  "  cuttin'  down  trees  and  makin'  beds 
in  the  snow.     But  he  isn't.' 

'  Oh,  isn't  he  ?'  It  was  all  right,  but  the  Big  Chimney  boss 
felt  he  had  chosen  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  in  electing  to  be 
woodman ;  stiil,  it  wasn't  fAa/  that  troubled  him.  Now,  what 
was  it  he  had  been  going  to  say  about  the  Jesuits  ?  Something 
very  telling. 

•  If  you  mean  that  you'd  rather  go  back  to  the  cookin','  the  Boy 
was  saying,  'I'm  agreeable.' 

•  Well,  you  start  in  to-morrow,  and  see  if  you're  so  agreeable.' 

•  All  right.  I  think  I  doat  on  one  job  just  about  as  much  as  I 
do  on  t'other.' 

But  still  the  Colonel  frowned.  He  couldn't  remember  that 
excellent  thing  he  had  been  going  to  say  about  Romanists.  But 
he  sniffed  derisively,  and  flung  over  his  shoulder : 

•  To  hear  you  goin'  on,  anybody  'd  think  the  Jesuits  were  the 
only  Christians.     As  if  there  weren't  others,  who ' 

'  Oh  yes.  Christians  with  gold  shovels  and  Winchester  rifles.  I 
know  'em.  But  if  gold  hadn't  been  found,  how  many  of  the  army 
that's  invaded  the  North — how  many  would  be  here,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  gold  ?  But  all  this  Holy  Cross  business  would  be 
goin' on  just  the  same,  as  it  has  done  for  years  and  years.' 

With  a  mighty  tug  the  Colonel  dragged  out  the  rubber  blanket, 
flung  it  down  on  the  snow,  and  squared  himself,  back  to  the  fire, 
to  make  short  work  of  such  views. 

'I'd  no  notion  you  were  such  a  sucker.  You  can  bet,'  he 
said  darkly,  '  those  fellas  aren't  making  a  bad  thing  out  of  that 
"  Holy  Cross  business,"  as  you  call  it.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  business  in  thrt  sense.' 

•  What  else  could  they  do  if  they  didn't  do  this  i^ 
'  Ask  the  same  of  any  parson.' 

But  the  Colonel  didn't  care  to. 

•  I  suppose,'  he  said  severely,  •  you  could  even  make  a  hero  out 
of  that  hang-dog  Brother  Etienne.' 

'No,  but  he  cou/d  do  something  else,  for  he's  served  in  the 
French  army.' 

•  Then  there's  that  mad  7  'ler  Paul.  What  good  would  he 
be  at  anything  else  ?' 
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'  Well,  I  don't  know.' 

'fL  ^i^'^^'^  ^"  '^''^  ^^'  f«"dal  barons.'  ^  '  "°'^ 

« Ah    F.Jil   T?  ''°"'?  ^^^^  *^°"^  ^"y'hing  he  chose.' 
Ah,  l-ather  Richmond '     The   Pnlnni^  cK..»   u- 

'  Well  ?' 

No  answer. 

'  Well  ?'  insisted  the  Boy. 

•  mj?^^'  Richmond  must  have  seen  a  ghost.' 

lik^FiiLTpT?*^  ^°^  u-    ^'  8°*  frightened  somehow.    A  man 

Th^  R     '      ^T""^  ^'  '°  ^  ''^"^d  '"to  a  cassock.' 
pression  ^LVlt   "  ^.^^^^ter  deepened  the  Colonel's  own  im- 
pression  that   the   instance    chosen   had    not    been    fortnnn^ 
One  man  of  courage  knows  another   man  of  couraL  when  ht 
sees^him.  and  the  Colonel  knew  he  had  dalnTd  ^ o^n"  gu 

'  wha"tiob  p*^''  ^°'  '^''  ''^  '"^'"'^•'  '^'  2°y  ^^«  ^^yi'^g- 

•Scarin'  Father  Richmond.' 

the'^fir'e^°&.f.Wh?'"^  '^'  '^""T'  ^^o^-A^kes  fall  and  die  in 

uu    /  u-       ^'°'hes  were  pretty  damp,  but  he  was  warm  afiP,  a 

chilly  fashion,  as  warmth  go?s  on  the  trail  ^  '^'  * 

.W.-n  .!.       T'  '"^*^^"'y  P"t  his  head  out  from  under  the  marmot- 
skin  to  say  discontentedly,  <  What  you  sittin'  up  for  ?' 

Uh  .         for  mstance  !'    But  aside  from  the  lertness  of  th^ 

'Can't  thmk  how  it  is,'  the  Colonel  growled    'that  von  rtnnV 

eithe'?  °'  "''''  ^"^'°"^y-    ^"^  '^  '^"'^  Ame'an  au^trit;; 

The  Boy  waited  for  him  to  quiet  down.    « What's  the  fir«it  rnl^  ' 

Srhot'oJtf^t^';^'^^ i?"'"g  "P'  'of  the   mt';:Ve"rfel 
in  Italy/  '"""^  obedience   to  an   old   gentleman  over 

.f^5»^^'1J^'*  "'S^'    y°"  ''"^^•'  the  Boy  put  in  quite  meeklv 
•that  It  all  seemed  very  un-American.'       "^  *^      '"  *1""^  metkly, 

•  Huh  I     Glad  you  can  see  that  much.'    The  Colonel  dmv,.  hi. 
huge  fist  at  the  provision-bag,  as  though  to  bearte  stiffn^^^^^^^^^^ 
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beans  into  a  feathery  yielding.  'Blind  submission  don't  come 
easy  to  most  Americans.  The  Great  Republic  was  built  upon 
revolt ;'  and  he  pulled  the  covers  over  his  head.' 

•  I  know,  I  know.  We  jaw  an  awful  lot  about  freedom  and 
about  what's  American.  There's  plenty  o'  free  speech  in 
America  and  plenty  o'  machinery,  but  there's  a  great  deal  o' 
human  nature,  too,  I  guess.'  The  Boy  looked  out  of  the  corner 
of  ^is  eye  z'^  the  blanketed  back  of  his  big  frie.id.  '  And  maybe 
there'll  always  be  some  people  who — who  think  there's  something 
in  the  New  Testament  notion  o'  sacrifice  and  service.' 

The  Colonel  rolled  like  an  angry  leviathan,  and  came  to  the 
surface  to  blow.  But  the  Boy  dashed  on,  with  a  fearful  joy  in  his 
own  temerity.  '  The  difference  between  us,  Colonel,  is  that  I'm 
an  unbeliever,  and  I  know  it,  and  you're  a  cantankerous  old 
heathen,  and  you  don't  know  it.'  The  Colonel  sat  suddenly 
bolt  upright.  •  Needn't  look  at  me  like  that.  You're  as  bad  as 
anybody — rather  worse.  Why  are  you  here  t  Dazzled  and  lured 
by  the  great  gold  craze.  An'  you're  not  even  poor.  You  want 
more  gold.  You've  got  a  home  to  stay  in ;  but  you  weren't 
satisfied,  not  even  in  the  fat  lands  down  below.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Colonel  solemnly,  blinking  at  the  fire,  '  I  hope 
I'm  a  Christian,  but  as  to  bein'  satisfied ' 

'  Church  of  England  can't  manage  it,  hey  ?' 

•Church  of  England's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's  a 
question  o'  character.  Satisfied  1  We're  little  enough,  God 
knows,  but  we're  too  big  for  that.' 

The  Boy  stood  up,  back  to  the  fire,  eyes  on  the  hilltops 
whitening  in  the  starlight. 

'  Perhaps — not— all  of  us.' 

•  Yes,  sah,  all  of  us.'  The  Colonel  lifted  his  head  with  a  fierce 
look  of  most  un-Christian  pride.  Behind  him  the  hills,  leaving  the 
struggling  little  wood  far  down  the  slope,  went  up  and  up  into 
dimness,  reaching  to  the  near-by  stars,  and  looking  down  to  the 
far-off  camp  fire  by  the  great  ice-river's  edge. 

•Yes,  sah,'  the  Colonel  thundered  again,  'all  that  have  got 
good  fightin'  blood  in  'em,  like  you  and  me.  'Tisn't  as  if  we 
came  of  any  worn-out,  frightened,  servile  old  otock.  You  and  I 
belong  to  the  free-livin',  hard-ridin',  straight-shootin'  Southerners. 
The  people  before  us,  fought  bears,  and  fought  Indians,  and  beat 
the  British,  and  when  there  wasn't  anything  else  left  to  beat, 
turned  round  and  began  to  beat  one  another.  It  was  the  one 
battle  we  found  didn't  pay.  We  finished  that  job  up  in  '65,  and 
since  then  we've  been  lookin'  round  for  something  else  to  beat. 
We've  got  down  now  to  beatin'  records,  and  foreign  markets,  and 
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breedin'  prize  bulls ;  but  we  don't  hr— ^ 

ain't  lookin-  round  for  anyTsylul      Th.  ??T"f '-y^t ;  and  we 

asylum.     It's  for  people  who  n^ver  hT5    ^*'''°'"  ^^""""^  "  a" 
lost  it.'  ^^       "°  "^^^"^  "ad  any  nerve,  or  who  have 

the  snow.  *  atter-stillness  fell  sound  asleep  in 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   GREAT   WHITE   SILENCK 

' pu  (lit  Firmament 

Den  klare  Nordlyslampe  taendt.  .  .  .* 

Innocently  thinking  that  they  had  seen  Arctic  travelling  at  its 
worst,  and  secretly  looking  upon  themselves  as  highly  accomplished 
trailnien,  they  had  covered  the  forty-one  miles  from  Holy  Cross  to 
Anvik  in  less  than  three  days. 

The  Colonel  made  much  of  the  pleasant  and  excellent  man  at 
the  head  of  the  Episcopal  mission  there,  and  the  Boy  haunted 
Benham's  store,  picking  up  a  little  Ingalik  and  the  A.  C.  method 
of  trading  with  the  Indians,  who,  day  and  night,  with  a  number  of 
stranded  Klondykers,  congregated  about  the  grateful  warmth  of 
the  big  iron  stove. 

The  travellers  themselves  did  some  business  with  the  A.  C. 
agent,  laying  in  supplies  of  fresh  meat,  and  even  augmenting  their 
hitherto  carefully  restricted  outfit,  for  they  were  going  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  stores,  or  even  of  missions.  Anvik  was  the  last  white 
settlement  below  Nulato ;  Nulato  was  said  to  be  over  two  hundred 
miles  lo  the  northward. 

And  yet  after  all  their  further  preparation  and  expense,  each 
man  kept  saying  in  his  heart,  during  those  first  days  out  from 
Anvik,  that  the  journey  would  be  easy  enough  but  for  their  '  com- 
forts'—the  burden  on  the  sled.  By  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
the  daily  subtraction  of  three  meals  from  the  store  should  have 
lightened  the  load.  It  seemed  to  have  the  opposite  eflFect  By 
some  process  of  evil  enchantment  every  ounce  grew  to  weigh  a 
pound,  every  pound  a  hundredweight.  The  sled  itself  was  be- 
witched. Recall  how  lightsomely  it  ran  down  the  snowy  slope, 
from  the  Big  Chimney  Cabin  to  the  river  trail,  that  morning  they 
set  forth.  The  Boy  took  its  pretty  impetuosity  for  a  happy  angury 
— the  very  sled  was  eager  for  the  mighty  undertaking. 

But  never  in  all  that  weary  march  did  it  manifest  again  any 
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such  modest  alacrity.  I',  thereafter,  in  the  long  going  'up  river* 
there  came  an  interval  of  downhill,  the  sled  turned  summersaults 
m  the  air,  wound  its  forward  or  backward  rope  round  willow  scrub 
or  alder,  or  else  advance.!  precipitately  with  an  evil  low-comedy 
air,  bottom  side  up,  to  attack  its  master  in  the  shins.  It  either 
neid  back  with  a  power  superhuman,  or  it  lunged  forward 
with  a  momentum  that  capsized  its  weary  conductor.  Its  manners 
prew  steadily  worse  as  the  travellers  pushed  farther  and  farther 
into  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  exorcising  power  of  Holy  Cross 
beyond  the  softening  influences  of  Christian  hospitality  at  Epis- 
copal Anvik,  even  beyond  Tischsocket,  the  last  of  the  Indian 
villages,  for  a  hundred  miles. 

The  two  who  had  been  scornful  of  the  frailty  of  temper  they 
had  seen  common  m  men's  dealings  up  here  in  the  North,  began 
to  realize  that  all  other  trials  of  brotherhood  pale  before  the  strain 
of  life  on  the  Arctic  trail.  Beyond  any  question,  after  a  while 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  nerves.  The  huge  drafts  on 
muscular  endurance  have,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  it.  They 
worked  hard  for  fourteen,  sometimes  seventeen,  hours  at  a  stretch  • 
they  were  ill-fed,  suffering  from  exposure,  intense  cold,  and  a 
haunting  uncertainty  of  the  end  of  the  undertaking.  They  were 
reasonable  fellows  as  men  go,  with  a  respect  for  each  other,  but 
when  hardship  has  got  on  the  nerves,  when  you  are  suffcing  the 
agonies  of  snow-blindness,  sore  feet,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger,  you 
are  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  at  your  best  as  a  member  of  the  social 
order.  They  sometimes  said  things  they  were  ashamed  to  re- 
member, but  both  men  grew  carefuUer  at  crucial  moments,  and 
the  talkative  one  more  silent  as  time  went  on. 

By  the  rule  of  the  day  the  hard  shift  before  dinner  usually  fell 
to  the  Boy.  It  was  the  worst  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
equD  ly  dreaded  by  both  men.  It  was  only  the  first  night  out  from 
Anvik,  after  an  unusually  trying  day,  the  Boy  was  tramping  heavily 
ahead,  bent  like  an  old  man  before  the  cutting  sleet,  fettered  like 
a  criminal,  hands  behind  back,  rope-wound,  stiff,  straining  at  the 
burden  of  the  slow  and  sullen  sled.  On  a  sudden  he  stopped, 
straightened  his  back,  and  remonstrated  with  the  Colonel  in  un- 
printable terms,  for  putting  off  the  halt  later  than  ever  they  had 
yet,  •  after  such  a  day.' 

•Can't  make  fire  with  green  cotton-wood,'  was  the  Colonel's 
rejoinder. 

'  Then  let's  stop  and  rest,  anyhow.' 

'  Nub  i  We  know  where  that  would  land  us.  Men  who  stop 
to  rest,  go  to  sleep  in  the  snow,  and  men  who  go  to  sleep  in  the 
snow  on  empty  stomachs  don't  wake  up.' 
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They  pushed  on  another  mile.  When  the  Colonei  /i.  last  called 
the  halt,  the  Boy  sank  down  on  the  sled  too  exhausted  lo  speak. 
But  if.  had  grown  to  be  a  practice  with  them  not  to  trust  them- 
selves to  talk  at  this  hour.  The  Colonel  would  give  the  signal 
to  stop,  simply  '  ceasing  to  push  the  sled  that  the  boy  was  wearily 
dragging.  The  Boy  had  invariably  been  feeling  (just  as  the 
Colonel  had  before,  during  his  shift  in  front)  that  the  man  behind 
wasn't  helping  all  he  might,  whereupon  followed  a  vague,  con- 
sciously unrea-sonable,  but  wholly  irresistible  rage  against  the 
partner  of  his  toil.  But  however  much  the  man  at  the  back  was 
supposed  to  spare  himself,  the  man  in  front  had  never  yet  failed 
to  know  when  the  impetus  from  behind  was  really  removed. 

The  Boy  sat  now  on  the  sled,  silent,  motionless,  while  the 
Colonel  felled  and  chopped  and  brought  the  wood.  Then  the 
Boy  dragged  himself  up,  made  the  fire  and  the  beef-tea.  But  still 
no  word  even  after  that  reviving  cup— the  usual  signal  for  a  few 
remarks  and  more  social  relations  to  be  established.  To-night  no 
sound  out  of  either.  The  Colonel  changed  his  footgear  and  the 
melted  snow  in  the  pot  began  to  boil  noisily.  But  the  Boy,  who 
had  again  betaken  himselt  to  the  sled,  didn't  budge.  No  man 
who  really  knows  the  trail  would  have  dared,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  remind  his  pardner  that  it  was  now  his  business  to  get 
up  and  fry  the  bacon.  But  presently,  without  looking  up,  the 
hungry  Colonel  ventured  : 

'  Get  your  dry  things  1' 

'  Feet  aren't  wet.' 

'  Don't  talk  foolishness ;  here  are  your  things.'  The  Colonel 
flung  in  the  Boy's  dhection  the  usual  change,  two  pairs  of  heavy 
socks,  the  '  German  knitted '  and  'the  felt' 

'  Not  wet,'  repeated  the  Boy. 

'  You  know  you  are.' 

'  Could  go  through  water  in  these  muckluckr.' 

•  I'm  not  saying  the  wet  has  come  in  from  outside ;  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  a  man  sweats  like  a  horse  on  the  trail.' 

Still  the  Boy  sat  there,  with  his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders. 

'First  rule  o'  this  country  is  keep  your  feet  dry,  or  else 
pneumonia,  rheumatism — God  knows  what !' 

'  First  rule  o'  this  country  is  mind  your  own  business,  or  else — 
God  knows  what  1' 

The  Colonel  looked  at  the  Boy  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his 
back.  The  Boy  glanced  up  conscience-stricken,  but  still  only  half 
alive,  dulled  by  the  weight  of  a  crushing  weariness.  The  Colonel 
presently  bent  over  the  fire  and  was  about  to  lift  off  the  turbulently 
boiling  pot    The  Boy  sprang  to  his  feet,  ready  to  shout,  •  You 
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do  your  work,  and  keep  your  hands  off  mine,'  but  the  Colonel 
turned  just  in  time  to  say  with  unusual  gentleness  • 

w,l  \^r>l  ^'^''  V"  '"^'^^  '"PP^'  *°  "'«''' ''  *"^  "'e  Boy,  catching 
his  breath,  ran  forward,  swaying  a  little,  half  blind,  but  with  a 
different  look  in  his  tired  eyes. 

'  No,  no,  old  man.     It  isn't  as  bad  as  that.' 

And  asain  it  was  two  friends  who  slept  side  by  side  in  the 

The  next  morning  the  Colonel,  who  had  been  kept  awake  half 
the  night  by  what  he  had  been  thinking  was  neuralgia  in  his  eves 
woke  late,  hearing  the  Boy  calling  :  ^    ' 

'  I  say,  Kentucky,  aren't  you  «vr  goin'  to  get  up  ?' 
^JGet  up?'  said  the  Colonel   •  Why  should  I,  when  it's  pitch 

'  Fire  clean  out,  eh  i»'     But  he  smelt  the  tea  and  bacon,  and  sat 

up  bewildered,  with  a  hand  over  his  smarting  eyes.     The  Bov 

went  over  and  knelt  down  by  him,  looking  at  him  curiously. 

Guess  you  re  a  little  snow-blind,  Colonel:  but  it  won't 
you  know. 

•  Blind  I' 

No,  no,  only  f«^-blind  Big  difference ;'  and  he  took  out  his 
rag  of  a  handkerchief,  got  some  water  in  a  tin  cup,  and  the  eves 
were  bathed  and  bandaged.  ^ 

a  flw  da°"s  •  ^^^'  ^°"  ''"°''*     ^°"'"  ^"^^  ^*^'  *°  ^*^®  '^  ®**y  ^°' 

The  Colonel  groaned. 

For  the  first  time  he  seemed  to  lose  heart.  He  sat  during 
breakfast  with  bandaged  eyes,  and  a  droop  of  the  shoulders,  that 
seemed  to  say  old  age  had  come  upon  him  in  a  single  night, 
rhe  day  that  followed  was  pretty  dark  to  both  men.  The  Boy 
had  to  do  all  the  work,  except  the  monotonous,  blind,  pushing 
from  behind,  in  whatever  direction  the  Bov  dragged  the  sled 

Now,  snow-blindness  is  not  usually  dangerous,  but  it  is  horribly 
painful  while  it  lasts.  Your  eyes  swell  up  and  are  stabbed  con- 
tinually by  cutting  pains;  your  head  seems  full  of  acute  neuralgia, 
and  often  there  is  fever  and  other  complications.  The  Colonel's 
rin  .  T^,  -^"^  ^?  ""  *  giant  for  strength  and  '  sound  as 
a  dollar,  as  the  Boy  reminded  him,  'except  for  this  little  bother 
with  your  eyes,  and  you're  a  whole  heap  better  already  ' 

At  a  very  slow  rate  they  plodded  along. 

They  had  got  into  a  region  where  there  was  no  timber  :  but,  as 
they  couldn  t  camp  without  a  fire,  they  took  an  extra  rest  that  day 
at  lour  o  clock,  and  regaled  themselves  on  some  cold  grub.    Then 
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they  took  up  the  line  of  march  again.  But  they  had  been  going 
only  about  half  an  hour  when  the  Colonel  suddenly,  without 
warning,  stopped  pushing  the  sled,  and  stood  stock-still  on  the 
trail.  The  Boy,  feeling  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  looked 
round,  went  back  to  him,  and  found  nothing  in  particular  was 
the  matter,  but  he  just  thought  lie  wouldn't  go  any  further. 

•  We  can  camp  here.' 

' No,  we  can't,'  says  the  Boy;  •  there  isn't  a  tree  in  sight.' 
But  the  Colonel  seemed  dazed.     He  thought  he'd  stop  anyhow 
— '  right  where  he  was.' 

•  Oh  no,'  says  the  Boy,  a  little  frightened ;  •  we'll  camp  the 
minute  we  come  to  'rood.'  But  the  Colonel  stood  as  if  rooted. 
The  Boy  took  his  arm  and  led  him  on  a  few  paces  to  the  sled. 
•  You  needn't  push  hard,  you  know.  Just  keep  your  hand  there 
so,  without  looking,  you'll  know  where  I'm  going.'  This  was  very 
subtle  ot  the  Boy.  For  he  knew  the  Colonel  was  blind  as  a  bat 
and  T!  sensitive  as  a  woman.  '  We'll  get  through  all  right  yet,' 
he  ^.  ^;d  back,  as  he  stoopct  '^  take  u^>  the  sled-rope.  'I  bet 
on  Kentucky.' 

Like  a  man  walking  in  his  a.  "  p,  the  Colonel  followed,  now 
holding  on  to  the  sled  and  unconsciously  pulling  a  little,  and 
when  the  Boy,  very  nearly  on  his  last  legs,  remonstrated,  leaning 
against  it,  and  so  urging  it  a  little  forward. 

Oh,  but  the  wood  was  far  to  seek  that  night ! 

Concentrated  on  the  two  main  things — to  carry  forward  his 
almost  intolerable  load,  and  to  go  the  shortest  way  to  the  nearest 
wood— the  Boy,  by-and-by,  forgot  to  tell  his  tired  nerves  to  take 
account  of  he  unequal  pressure  from  behind.  If  he  felt  it— well, 
the  Colonel  was  a  corker ;  if  he  didn't  feel  it— well,  the  Colonel 
was  just  about  tucktred  out.  It  was  very  late  when  at  last  the 
Boy  raised  a  shout.  Behind  the  cliflf  overhanging  the  river-bed 
that  they  were  just  rounding,  there,  spread  out  in  the  sparkling 
starlight,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  a  vast  primeval  forest.  The  Boy 
bettered  his  lagging  pace. 

•  Ha !  you  haven't  seen  a  wood  like  this  since  we  left  'Frisco. 
It's  all  right  now,  Kentucky;'  and  he  bent  to  his  work  with  a 
will. 

When  he  got  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  he  flung  down  the  rope 
and  turned— to  find  himself  alone. 

'  Colonel  1     Colonel  I    Where  are  you  ?     Colomir 
He  stood  m  the  silence,  shivering  with  a  sudden  sense  of  deso- 
lation.    He  took  his  bearings,  propped  a  fallen  fir  sa]  ling  aslant 
by  the  sled,  and,  forgetting  he  was  ready  to  drop,  he  ran  swiftly 
back  along  the  way  he  came.    They  had  travelled  all  that  after- 
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noon  and  evening  on  the  river  ice,  hard  as  iron,  retaining  no  trace 
of  footprint  or  of  runner  possible  to  verify  even  in  daylight.  The 
Yukon  here  was  fully  three  miles  wide.  They  had  meant  to  hug 
the  right  bank,  but  snow  and  ice  refashion  the  world  and  laugh 
a  the  trustful  geography  of  men.  A  traveller  on  this  trail  is  not 
always  sure  whether  he  is  following  the  mighty  Yukon  or  some 
slough  equally  mighty  for  a  few  miles,  or  whether,  in  the  protracted 
twihght  he  has  not  wandered  off  upon  some  frozen  swamp 

calHn^  «f  Saf/'"'/"  'Y  !^°'''^  ''""g^^'  ™""'"g'  stumbling, 
calling  at  regular  intervals,  his  voice  falling  into  a  melancholv 

rnonotony  that  sounded  foreign  to  himself.^  It  occurred  to  wL' 
that  were  he  he  Colonel  he  wouldn't  recognise  it,  and  he  beean 
iTrP-  '°if  M  '^^"^"^ky!  Ken-tuck-kee!^ounding  those  fine 

quiet.  Yes  the  people  were  right  who  said  nothing  was  so  hard 
to  bear  in  this  country  of  hardship-nothing  ends  by  being  so 

f?e''SU',^'  "•'"'%  N°  ^''^^^-  The  swift-flLhing^fi  S 
are  sealed  under  ice,  the  wood  creatures  gone  to  their  under- 
ground sleep.     No  whispering  of  the  pointed  firs,  stiff,  snow- 

mS'  "h  ''''^'"^.  °^i**"  ^'^^"^  '^^'bage  sheathed  in  ice  or 
muffled  under  winter's  wide  white  blanket     No  greater  hush  can 

'^clnel  •"''"''"''  '^"'"  ''''°  '°  ^^'^'"^  °°  'he  Yukon 
^^^Silence-like  a  negation  of  all  puny  things,  friendship,  human 
'  Colonel !' 

drninT^tc  -^^  ^°^^^'  men  went  mad  up  here,  when  they  didn't 
drown  this  silence  in  strong  drink. 

rnVoLT'^  °?  ^^  '*"•  *'u  he  f^>'  s"re  he  must  have  passed  the 
Colonel,   ""less-yes,  there  were  those  air-holes  in^he  rive? 

^nL'rC>    t!         u  °^ff  ^""^  ''°PPe^  to  breathe.    Should  he 

go  back?     It  was  hornble  to  turn.     It  was  like  admitting  that 

Son"^?!' "°'  *°       found-that  this  was  the  end.         ^ 

He  said  to  himself  that  he  would  go  back,  and  build  a  fire  for 

a  signed,  ard  return ;  but  he  ran  on  fjrther  and  farther  awav  from 

«r«m.rf;f  ^f  rj  ^'""^"^'y  "  ''^"'^  '>«  bfighter  stilh  ThSe 
streamers  of  pale  hght  dancing  in  the  North  j  they  would  be  ereen 

i^uirbe'mu^nS'^^K  '°^P"P'^'  »"^  'h;  terrible  ihiJe  5^55 
Jh?r«i  .  T^f?^  by  conflagration.  He  stopped  again.  That 
the  Colonel  should  have  dropped  uo  far  back  a,  t&,  aSd  the  man 
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in  front  not  know — it  was  incredible  What  was  that  ?  A  shadow 
on  the  ice.  A  frozen  hummock  ?  No,  a  man  Was  it  really  . .  .  ? 
Glory  hallelujah — it  was/  But  the  shadow  lay  there  ghastly 
still,  and  the  Boy's  greeting  died  in  his  throat  He  had  found 
the  Colonel,  but  he  had  found  him  delivered  over  to  that 
treacherous  sleep  that  seldom  knows  a  waking.  The  Boy  dropped 
down  beside  his  friend,  and  wasn't  far  off  crying.  But  it  was  a 
tonic  to  young  nerves  to  see  how,  like  one  dead,  the  man  lay 
there,  for  all  the  calling  and  tugging  by  the  arm.  The  Boy  rolled 
the  body  over,  pulled  open  the  things  at  the  neck,  and  thrust  his 
hand  down,  till  he  could  feel  the  heart  beating.  He  jumped  up, 
got  a  handful  of  snow,  and  rubbed  the  man's  face  with  it.  At 
last  a  feeble  protest — an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  Boy's  rude 
succour. 

'  Thank  God  !    Colonel !  Colonel !  wake  up !' 

He  shook  him  hard.  But  the  big  man  only  growled  sullenly, 
and  let  his  leaden  weight  drop  back  heavily  on  the  ice.  The  Boy 
got  hold  of  the  neck  of  the  Colonel's  parki  and  pulled  him 
frantically  along  the  ice  a  few  yards,  and  then  realized  that  only 
the  terror  of  the  moment  gave  him  the  strength  to  do  that  much. 
To  drag  a  man  of  the  Colonel's  weight  all  the  way  to  the  wood 
was  stark  impossibility.  He  couldn't  get  him  eighty  yards.  If 
he  left  him  and  went  for  the  sled  and  fuel,  the  man  would  be 
dead  by  the  time  he  got  back.  If  he  stayed,  they  would  both 
be  frozen  in  a  few  hours.     It  was  pretty  horrible. 

He  felt  faint  and  dizzy.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
pray.  He  was  an  agnostic  all  right,  but  the  Colonel  was  past 
praying  for  himself;  and  here  was  his  friend — an  agnostic — here 
he  was  on  his  knees.  He  hadn't  prayed  since  he  was  a  little  chap 
down  in  the  South.  How  did  the  prayers  go?  'Our  Father' — 
ha  looked  up  at  the  reddening  aurora — *  Our  Father,  who  art  in 

heaven '     His  eyes  fell  again  on  his  friend.     He  leapt  to  his 

feet  like  a  wild  animal,  and  began  to  go  at  the  Colonel  with  his 
fists.  The  blows  rained  thick  on  the  chest  of  the  prostrate  man, 
but  he  was  too  well  protected  to  feel  more  than  the  shock.  But 
now  they  came  battering  down,  under  the  ear— right,  left,  as  the 
man  turned  blindly  to  avoid  them — on  the  jaw,  even  on  the 
suffering  eyes,  and  that  at  last  stung  the  sleeper  into  something 
like  co:-'scioiisness. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet  with  a  roar  like  a  wounded  bull,  lunge- 
ing  heavily  forward  as  the  Boy  elr.ded  him,  and  he  would  have 
pounded  the  young  fellow  out  of  existence  in  no  time  had  he 
stood  his  ground.  That  was  exactly  what  the  Boy  didn't  mean  to 
do— he  was  always  just  a  little  way  on  in  front;  but  as  the 
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fire      H<>'fl  iriii  fk«*  .  ...  ^"»  *""  "'8  brain  was  on 

sleep  again  '^''  ^°""«  ^'''^  ^""^  ^*»«"  ^^'^  "e  down  anS 

fast  ,«     Th.  r" ''°""  "«""■  ''"'  '■'  «"»■«  -"fe  '0  go  near  him 
The  Boy  never  could  recall  much  about  the  hours  that  Mu^^a 

h™  in,o  ^  fo,  inV.rj*-uhT^rsSTo'i:;vrbS,' 

ment  or  th.  leaJeaf  poultice,  had  been  goUL^noSbtadn 

Ihey  understood  each  other  ™°  '  °«"»^  i 

But  in  the  evening,  after  the  Boy  had  flnUhed  mending  the 
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sled,  it  occurred  to  him  he  must  also  mend  the  Colonel  before  they 
went  to  bed  He  got  out  the  box  of  ointment  and  bespread  the 
strips  of  torn  handkerchief.  .      ^ 

'Don't  know  as  I  need  that  to-night,'  says  the  Coionel. 
'  Mustn't  waste  ointment.' 

But  the  Boy  brought  the  bandages  round  to  the  Colonel  s  side 
of  the  fire.  For  an  instant  they  looked  at  each  other  by  the 
flick  ring  light,  and  the  Colonel  laid  his  hand  on  the  Boy's 
arm.  His  eyes  looked  worse  for  the  moment,  and  began  to 
water.  He  turned  away  brusquely,  and  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  on  a  log. 

'  What  in  hell  made  you  think  of  it  ? 

'  Ask  roe  an  easy  one,'  says  the  Boy.  '  But  I  know  what  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  would  say.' 

•  Jesuits  and  George  Warren !    Humph  I  preaous  little  we  d 

agree  about'  ,,,,.. 

'  You  would  about  this.  It  flashed  over  me  when  I  looked  back 
and  saw  you  peltin'  after  me.' 

'Small  wonder  I  made  for  you!  T'm  not  findin  fault,  but 
what  on  earth  put  it  into  your  head  to  go  at  me  with  your  fists 
like  that  ?'  . 

•  You'll  never  prove  it  by  me.  But  when  I  saw  you  comin  at 
me  like  a  mad  bull,  I  thought  to  myself,  thinks  I,  the  Colonel 
and  the  Jesuits,  they'd  both  of  'em  say  this  was  a  direct  answer  to 
prayer.' 
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THE  PIT 

'L'humaniti  a  commence  tout  enti^re  nor  u  -  • 
nourncer  des  ho..nes  des  c...i.«.'-L':-^o^^7^— 


CAait  le  vie;'x 
Z^gsnZ!  °°"'  *'*^'^  ''''  °^  ^"-^  PJodcling  through  the 

tivf  ^firj^rpr  ^,;r^^^^^^^^  -  th^r  cu^uu. 
"^^^^-^  that  win  meTo^j^tz^:^  :-ri2 

eat  in.  rn.£  «;  "^k'^S^tl^rt^'^hTS^^^^ 
vention.'     Tor  three  davs  thel  hi/       ,   f  , m    champion  in- 
and  yet  covered  lesslhaVtentL'l'daT'^  And'  '^''^y^''^^^ 
rested,'  the  Colonel  went  on  •  'I  it  ,m  L  r    f    T"  ""^^^^  g«» 

Again  the  Boy  only  nodded      HU  h^^     -I^^  af  I  go  to  bed.' 
got  broken  into^he  traH    bm  fo^a  f^fj'/ ''°'  ^''  '^'"P^'"'  ^ad 
these  days  strangely  lit™  to  sav      I?  h^'  ^-°"  ^^  '''^^  ^" 

long  run.  the  CdoJel  would  ^fferh/r'  '"•^""''  '''*''  '"  '^' 
young  companion,  hav^ess  oa^i^n-  T'  Physically;  but  his 
sheer  untamed  vi talfty  "n  h  m^  wonlH  "^  ""T  ^'"^'^'°"'  '"°'e 
Ever>  sense  in  :  m  wis  brnmTn?  '""u^l  ^^^  ^^^^  in  spirit, 
in  his  stomach,  an"  That  other/v."n"'"'^'''  '*"^  '^^  g^^^^^^g 
compound  of  fa  igue  and  aneerTh-.^  ^''''^^  ''''^^'  ^"^"^ 
"^TttdeTsir^^'^^^^^  by^:;?atSyTror  '''^"^^^ 
Thl'v^e^;^^^^^  af^e'nTr  o"u&^AnJL^^^^^^^^     \^!?"^  ^o- 

open,  the  LloSel  st«^d  Se  stm-H'  '"'"^^i  °5  and  rolled 

blood  circulated  free^  a«a  n     wLn  •.'*°'^  ^'"  ^'^  hnlf-frozen 

reeiy  agam     When  u  came  to  repacking,  he 
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considered  in  detail  the  items  that  made  up  the  intolerable 
weight,  and  fell  to  wondering  which  of  them  they  could  do 

without. 

The  second  day  out  from  Anvik  they  had  decided  that  it  was 
absurd,  after  all,  to  lug  about  so  much  tinware.  They  left  a  little 
sau'"'pan  and  the  extra  kettle  at  that  camp.  The  idea,  so  potent 
at  Aiivik,  of  having  a  tea-kettle  in  reserve — well,  the  notion  lost 
weight,  and  the  kettle  seemed  to  gain. 

Two  pairs  of  boots  and  some  flannels  marked  the  next  stopping- 
place. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  Boy's  rifle  kept  slipping  and 
making  a  brake  to  hold  back  the  sled,  '  I  reckon  you'll  have  to 
plant  that  rifle  o'  yours  in  the  next  big  drift,'  said  the  Colonel ; 
'  one's  all  we  need,  anyway.* 

'  One's  all  you  need,  and  one's  all  I  need,'  answered  the  Boy 
stiffly. 

But  it  wasn't  easy  to  see  immediate  need  for  either.  Never  was 
country  so  bare  of  game,  they  thought,  not  considering  how  little 
they  hunted,  and  how  more  and  more  every  faculty,  every  sense, 
was  absorbed  in  the  bare  going  forward. 

The  next  time  the  Colonel  said  something  about  the  uselessness 
of  carrying  two  guns,  the  Boy  flared  up  :  'If  you  object  to  guns, 
leave  yours.' 

This  was  a  new  tone  for  the  Boy  to  use  to  the  Colonel. 

•  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  hold  on  to  the  best  one  ?' 

Now  the  Boy  couldn't  deny  that  the  Colonel's  was  the  better, 
but  none  the  less  he  had  a  great  affection  for  his  own  old  44  Marlin, 
and  the  Colonel  shouldn't  assume  that  he  had  the  right  to  dictate. 
This  attitude  of  the  '  wise  elder '  seemed  out  of  place  on  the  trail. 

'  A  gun's  a  necessity.  I  haven't  brought  along  any  whim- 
whams.' 

'  Who  has  r 

•Well,  it  wasn't  me  that  went  loadin'  up  at  Anvik  with  fool 
thermometers  and  things.' 

'  Thermometer !     Why,  it  doesn't  weigh ' 

'  Weighs  something,  and  it's  something  to  pack  ;  frozen  half 
the  time,  too.  And  when  it  isn't,  what's  the  good  of  havin'  it 
hammered  into  us  how  near  we  are  to  freezin'  to  death.'  But  it 
annoyed  him  to  think  how  very  little  in  argument  a  thermometer 
weighed  against  a  rifle. 

They  said  no  more  that  day  about  lightening  the  load,  but  with 
a  double  motive  ^hey  made  enormous  inroads  upon  their  pro- 
visions. 

A  morning  came  when  the  Colonel,  packing  hurriedly  in  the 
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bitog  cold,  fo,g„,  ,0  shoK  hU  rari..  rt  ,„»  into  iu  aca.«om»i 

J£«f  rj'd'TiS  ;";Lr::^ii;»  *^:'sJ^'r " 

hea^y'oK'hVi'  ^Sh  "'■    ^"'  ","  ^'?  '°"8  "»  fe"  "»  '»"  of  i. 
Th/r^rl.??'        "o '"""Cling  lightness  in  the  sled. 

they  weS°S  "^f?"  '"  ""^l""'""  about  the  double  «tions 

When  the  Colonel  had  disposed  of  his  strawberries    'Lordi' 
he  sighed  trying  to  rub  the  stiffness  out  of  his  hands  ove^thl 

eSe     Yo^rind  eV'"^^"^"/^'^^.  "^  h:re7s'yml[h!ng 

pression     YouV.  if,  .      I'  ^""^  "  "^^^'"^  '«^™  ^°  "^^^  a^X  im- 
pression.    You  re  just  as  hungry  as  ever.'  ^ 

^«rf  Mtf  stuff  a  fella  can  eatP 

n.-I?^  ?°'°"!-'  '^''^"^'^  ^'^^^  «Pee<^h  of  the  Boy's  the  very  next 
night,  when,  after  '  a  hell  of  a  time '  getting  the  fire  aheht  L  w.! 

had   to  f^k   ?o  S;f  '^n"^'  °^".''^'  feebly-smoking  sticks,     h! 

Stir  thLt'S,WH  '  '""^"^'^^  \^  '^'  '"^^  ^'  -»»  P' "ed  out.  Ind 

SurdSionT;.h  ^v"^  constrained  to  staSd  wholly  oui  of 

ffo  tn  iin  tJ  *^  ^^'"S  y°"  "«  ^'y'^g  to  do-the  thing  you've 

got  to  do,  if  you  mean  to  come  out  alive  ^  ^ 

The  Colonel  had  been  through  all  this  time  and  time  again. 
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But  as  he  squatted  on  his  heels  to-night,  cursing  the  foot  and  a 
half  of  snow-shoe  that  held  him  away  from  the  sullen  fire,  strain- 
ing every  muscle  to  keep  the  outstretched  frying-pan  over  the  best 
of  the  blaze,  he  said  to  himself  that  what  had  got  him  on  the  raw, 
was  that  speech  of  the  Boy's  yesterday  about  the  stuff  he  had  to 
eat.  It  the  Boy  objected  to  having  his  rice  parboiled  in  smoked 
water  he  was  damned  unreasonable,  that  was  all !  ,     „ 

The  culprit  reappeared  at  the  edge  of  the  darkening  wood.  He 
came  up  eagerly,  and  flung  down  an  armful  of  fuel  for  the  morn- 
ing, hoping  to  find  supper  ready.  Since  it  wasn't,  he  knew  thui 
he  mustn't  stand  about  and  watch  the  preparations.  By  this  time 
he  had  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  trail-man's  unwritten  law.  On 
no  account  must  you  hint  that  the  cook  is  incompetent,  or  even 
slow,  any  more  than  he  may  find  fault  with  your  moment  for  call- 
ing halt,  or  with  your  choice  of  timber.  So  the  woodman  turned 
wearily  away  from  the  sole  spot  of  brightness  in  the  waste,  and 
went  back  up  the  hill  in  the  dark  and  the  cold,  to  busy  himself 
about  his  own  work,  even  to  spin  it  out,  if  necessary,  till  he  should 
hear  the  gruff  'Grub's  ready!'  And  when  that  dinner-gong 
sounds,  don't  you  dally !  Don't  you  wait  a  second.  You  may 
feel  uncomfortable  if  you  find  yourself  twenty  minutes  late  for  a 
dinner  in  London  or  New  York,  but  to  be  five  minutes  late  for 
dinner  on  the  Winter  Trail  is  to  lay  up  lasting  trouble. 

By  the  time  the  rice  and  bacon  were  done,  and  the  flap-jack, 
still  raw  in  the  middle,  was  burnt  to  charcoal  on  both  sides,  the 
Colonel's  eyes  were  smarting,  in  the  acrid  smoke,  and  the  fears 
were  running  down  his  cheeks. 

•  Grub's  ready !' 

The  Boy  came  up  and  dropped  on  his  heels  in  the  usual  atti- 
tude. The  Colonel  tore  a  piece  oflF  the  half-charred,  half-raw 
pancake. 

♦  Maybe  you'll  think  the  fire  isn't  thoroughly  distributed,  but 
that's  got  to  do  for  bread,'  he  remarked  severely,  as  if  in  reply  to 
some  objection. 

The  Boy  saw  that  something  he  had  said  or  looked  had  been 
misinterpreted. 

'Hey?  Too  much  fire  outside,  and  not  enough  in?  Well, 
sir,  I'll  trust  my  stomach  to  strike  a  balance.  Guess  the  heat  'II 
get  distributed  all  right  once  I've  swallowed  it' 

When  the  Colonel,  mollified,  said  something  about  cinders  in 
the  rice,  the  Boy,  with  his  mouth  full  of  grit,  answered :  '  I'm 
pretendin'  it's  sugar.' 

Not  since  the  episode  of  the  abandoned  rifle  had  he  shown 
himself  so  genial. 
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cramped  legs,  red  eyes  s^n^Tout  o^LT""^  "P^?^'  °"  '''^ 
up,  turned  about  in  the  direct^fn  nf  fl  ^  n^'"^^'  ^^^  B^X  got 
one  step  away  from  the  trt  *^^  ''°"°'"  »°""d'  »"d  "acle 

the  m\%'.  "^•^^  '^^^-^  y°"  -e  r  ordered  the  Colonel,  quite  in 
'Hey?' 

'That's  a  bird-song.' 
'  Thought  so.' 

kn;!:^[heXrji^'gVuS'":AT*'»  ^«  -t  or  the  pack  to 

Boy  moved  to  one  sldf  x^n  the  dark  -  ^ha^'  ^"l"'  J'?^"  «'  '^' 
'  My  gun.'  *  •     *^"*^  you  lookin'  for  ]»• 

'  Mine's  here.' 

more  than  ever  to  remember  "haT  if  LK'""  J™  «»!? 'nd 
"°"  "  '""f  -eed'  be  by  favoir  o?  he  Coloti  '  "'°'  "  ''"'"•'°« 

Tt?^;i°S""'^""*'''  *"«""■=  Colonel  by-and-by. 
W,,houl  preface  the  Colonel  observed: 

Then™lretl,I^.Pe;'pTeTaUaEo!,'.7h'"'K"'''  '"=  =»'  *"Ply- 
Well,  sir,  when  .hey>e  S/VSe  ,°  V„;  ,l"°  "!«=»"'«  o'  lifj. 
food,  warmth,  sleep  •  -^         '""  °°'*  ""«  »""  but  three- 

^pf°r'°  ""  ?''""■==  """  hollow  bavins 

dow^ToVe"™;? t*?-'  '^"""^  "'  ^oli«'-    -We've  abontgo. 

waffrulMhLnfete^f""  "  ""  '^'•'  «"~  '"zoning;  but  i, 

Yl&rJ,?aLr.tV"h:;^t;tvi%;t-bj.t.h,Cc,o„e. 
sleep,ng.bag.  Half  in,  half  ourh.  }M,i  ""''"'  '"">  ""«' 
•he  r,gh.  on  his  snow-shoes.  °2  'h^XttZeJ^jJ^-Jj^tS 
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flap  down  over  their  heads  he  felt  angrier  with  the  Colonel  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 

'  Took  good  care  to  hang  on  to  his  own  shootin'-iron.  Suppose 
anything  should  happen  ;'  and  he  said  it  over  and  over. 

Exactly  what  could  happen  he  did  not  make  clear ;  the  real 
danger  was  not  from  wolves,  but  it  was  something.  And  he  would 
need  a  rifle.  .  .  .  And  he  wouldn't  have  one.  .  .  .  And  it  was 
the  Colonel's  fault. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Now,  it  had  long  been  understood  that  the  woodman  is  lord  of 
the  wood.  When  it  came  to  the  Colonel's  giving  unasked  advice 
about  the  lumber  business,  the  Boy  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and 
thought  well  of  himself  for  not  openly  resenting  the  interference. 

'  The  Colonel  talks  an  awful  lot,  anyway.  He  has  more  hot  air 
to  ofTer  than  muscle.' 

When  they  sighted  timber  that  commended  itself  to  the  wood- 
man, if  he  thought  well  of  it,  why,  he  just  dropped  the  sled-rope 
without  a  word,  pulled  the  axe  out  of  the  lashing,  trudged  up  the 
hillside,  holding  the  axe  against  his  shirt  underneath  his  parki,  till 
he  reached  whatever  tree  his  eye  had  marked  for  his  own.  Off 
with  the  fur  mitt,  and  bare  hand  protected  by  the  inner  mitt  of 
wool,  he  would  feel  the  axe-head,  for  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  usin;^  it  so  cold  that  the  steel  would  chip  and  fly.  As 
soon  as  he  could  be  sure  the  proper  molecuUr  change  had  been 
efliected,  he  would  take  up  his  awkward  attitude  before  the  selected 
spruce,  leaning  far  forward  on  his  snow-shoes,  and  seeming  to 
deliver  the  blows  on  tip-toe. 

But  the  real  trouble  came  when,  after  felling  the  dead  tree, 
splitting  an  armful  of  fuel  and  carrying  it  to  the  Colonel,  he 
returned  to  the  task  of  cutting  down  the  tough  green  spruce  for 
their  bedding.  Many  strained  blows  must  be  delivered  before  he 
could  efiect  the  chopping  of  even  a  little  notch.  Then  he  would 
shift  his  position  and  cut  a  corresponding  notch  further  round,  so 
making  painful  circuit  of  the  bole  To-night,  what  with  being 
held  ofl"  by  his  snow-shoes,  what  with  utter  weariness  and  a  dulled 
axe,  he  growled  to  himself  that  he  was  'only  gnawin'  a  ring 
round  the  tree  like  a  beaver  1' 

'  Damn  the  whole Wait  1'    Perhaps  the  cursed  snow  was 

packed  enough  now  to  bear.  He  slipped  oflf  the  web-feet,  and 
standing  gingerly,  but  blessedly  near,  made  effectual  attack. 
Hooray  I  One  more  good  'un  and  the  thing  was  down.  Hah  1 
ugh  I  Woof-ffI  The  tree  was  down,  but  bo  was  he,  flounder- 
ing breast  high,  and  at  every  effort  to  get  out  only  breaJung  down 
more  of  the  crust  and  sinking  deeper. 
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rliH  K-  7^'.  "    ?■  ''"*  *""*  '"^''  • »'''"«  had  happened.    Wh 

.tni  ,n  /'!'  ^'  '^''  ^*'>  ''•'"  '^^  end%f  the  wSSd?    He  £ 

sleen     Thfr  ,  ''  ,7"Ku^  ^*PP''^«»  J"»» »°  '«»  here  and  go  U 
geep.     The  Colonel  I    Oh,  well,  the  Colonel  had  taken  his  riflJ 

them'  Srshut°h'  "*  °""r ^^-  "P  here.    He  could  sSfe 
Why'  that  wl  rh  '    *^"-   ^?°»«»hing  shone  red  and  globing 
^r,L  Ik        u  .  J^^r  ""^  "*''"'«  »"  «ff«:t  of  stained  glass  as  ii 
shone  through  the  fat  pine  weather-boarding  of  his  littlf  bedr^m 

Zf"»l^  place  down  in  Florida.  Suddenly  a  fac"  ^f^^" 
face/  He  must  be  up  and  do  ng.  He  knew  oerfectlv  wM  hZ 
to  get  out  of  this  damn  hole.  You  tie  on  ySSS  Tnd  ^oU 
Gradually  you  pack  the  softness  tight  till  it  bear*!I!not  if  you  stlnd 
up  on  your  feet,  but  bear,  the  length  of  youTbodv  whSe  Jou 
worm  your  way  obliquely  to  the  top,  and  feel  ^LTtd  K 
dimness  after  your  snow-shoes.  g«ngeriy  m  the 

But  if  it  happens  on  a  pitch-dark  night,  and  your  oardner 
On  getting  back  to  the  fire,  he  found  the  Colonel  annoyed  at 

•'  ^ou'iS  S  S11- ."'■'  ""  ^°'- "-« >««"■ 

'Na' 

Now,  the  Colonel  himself  had  enunciated  the  law    hat  when- 

HTdrd"n't  know?  T.  '''^^'  ^°  ''W''  ^'"^'^  «>-'  ^oleZ 
Trlil      Tn  ,1        '  *")?■  "  ",°"^  °^  '^*  ''°"  rules  of  the  Winter 
Trail.     In  absence  of  its  enforcement,  the  later  comer  brings  into 
the  warmed  up  sleeping-bag  not  only  the  chill  of  his  oSKy 
U  H^'  •"  '?'k-T  '^'"^  ""^  brings  along  whatever  snow  andice 

But  the  Colonel  was  angry. 

wJ?S  Srr*- '*^'  he  tiuttered-'damned  unreasonable  !' 
Worse  than  the  ice  and  the  wet  in  the  sleeping-bag,  was  this 
lying  in  such  close  proximity  to  a  young  jackanapes  who  wouldn' 

ySfllt^J.^^'^H^^-^^"''';*"^  *^"^^°'^  -»'»  '^  «eZS  til! 
llnJ  S  .  V^^  "*"""/"  ^°'  y°"'  «""•     Hideous  to  lie  so 

^.  M,rr  "'^"''ho  snored,  and  who'd  deprived  you  of  your 
44  Marhn.  Although  it  meant  life,  the  Boy  grudged  the  mere 
animal  heat  that  he  gave  and  that  he  took.     FuH  of  g^udirhe 

Its  ^f"^'  .  ^"'  '^'  '^^'''g  '^"''  fo'^o'^ed  him  imo'his 
dreams.  An  ugly  picture  painted  itself  upon  the  dark,  and 
strugghng  agamst   the  vision,   he  half  awoke.    With   the  first 
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returning  consciousness  came  the  oppression  of  the  yoke,  the 
impulse  to  match  the  mental  alienation  with  that  of  the  body — 
strong  need  to  move  away. 

You  can't  move  away  in  a  sleeping-bag. 

In  a  city  you  may  be  alone,  free. 

On  the  trail,  you  walk  in  bonds  with  your  yoke-fellow,  make 
your  bed  with  him,  with  him  rise  up,  and  witV  him  face  the  lash 
the  livelong  day. 

4>  4i  «  *  * 

'  Well,'  sighed  the  Colonel,  after  toiling  onward  for  a  couple  of 
hours  the  next  morning,  '  this  is  the  worst  yet.' 

But  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  '  What  did  I  say  ?  Why, 
this  morning — everything  up  till  now  has  been  child's  play.'  He 
kept  looking  at  the  Boy  to  see  if  he  could  read  any  sign  of  halt  in 
the  tense,  scarred  face. 

Certainly  the  wind  was  worse,  the  going  was  worse.  The  sled 
kept  breaking  through  and  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  load. 
There  it  went !  in  again.  They  tugged  and  hauled,  and  only 
dragged  the  lashing  loose,  while  the  sled  seemed  soldered  to  the 
hard-packed,  mitldle  of  the  drift.  As  they  reloaded,  the  ther- 
mometer came  to  light.  The  Colonel  threw  it  out,  with  never  a 
word.  They  had  no  clothes  now  but  what  they  stood  in,  and 
only  one  thing  on  the  sled  they  could  have  lived  without — their 
money,  a  packet  of  trading  stores.  But  they  had  thrown  away 
more  than  they  knew.  Day  by  day,  not  flannels  and  boots  alone, 
not  merely  extra  kettle,  thermometer  and  gun  went  overboard,  but 
some  grace  of  courtesy,  some  decency  of  life  had  been  left  behind. 

About  three  o'clock  of  this  same  day,  dim  with  snow,  and 
dizzy  in  a  hurricane  of  wind,  '  We  can't  go  on  like  this,'  said  the 
Boy  suddenly. 

'  Wish  I  knew  the  way  we  could  go  on,'  returned  the  Colonel, 
stopping  with  an  air  of  utter  helplessness,  and  forcing  his  rigid 
hands  into  his  pockets.  The  Boy  looked  at  him.  The  man  of 
dignity  and  resource,  who  had  been  the  boss  of  the  Big  Chimney 
Camp — what  had  become  of  him  ?  Here  was  only  a  big,  slouch- 
ing creature,  with  ragged  beard,  smoke- blackened  countenance, 
and  eyes         wept  continually. 

'  Come  on,'  said  his  equally  ruffianly-looking  pardner,  •  well 
both  go  ahoad' 

So  they  abandoned  their  sled  for  awhile,  and  when  they  bad 
forged  a  way,  came  back,  and  one  pulling,  the  other  pushing, 
lifting,  guiding,  between  them,  with  infinite  pains  they  got  their 
burden  to  tiie  end  of  the  beaten  track,  left  it,  and  went  ahead 
again— travelling  three  miles  to  make  one. 
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'  What's  the  matter  now  ?' 

The  Boy  was  too  tired  to  turn  his  head  round  and  look  rack, 
but  he  knew  that  the  other  man  wasn't  doing  his  share.  li  * 
remembered  that  other  time  when  the  Colonel  had  faikn  behinc 
It  seemed  years  ago,  and  even  further  away  was  the  vagi  - 
reccliection  of  how  he'd  cared.  Hi  v  hornwiy  frightened  hi  d 
been!  Wasn't  he  frightened  now?  No.  It  was  only  a  dull 
curie,  ity  that  turned  him  round  at  la'f  to  see  what  it  was  that 
j;ia<'^  the  Colonel  peg  out  this  time.  I  le  was  always  peggin'  out. 
'''ts  here  he  was,  r^toppin*  to  stro^^  nimseif.  Trail-man  ?  An  old 
v'trt.jri !  Fit  only  for  the  chimne>  <  omer.  And  even  when  they 
ve;  t  >n  a^ain  he  kept  saying  to  hinudf  as  ht  rent  to  the  galling 
siiTi!,  An  old  woman— just  an  o!<l  woman  !'  till  he  ma'le  a  refrain 
of  ih.!  Wo  ds,  md  in  the  level  pla.  ,  marched  to  the  tune.  After 
i'la  V  Is  leve  dse  his  vague  thought  went  oflfupon,  it  r  ime  back 
to  *  All  old  woman— just  an  old  w  man  '.' 

It  v»:!«i   It  a  bad  place  towards  the  end  oi  Jiat  forced  march 
that  the  C  ionei.  instead  of  lifting  the  back  of  the  sled,  bore  hard 
on  the  haw.iie-bar.     With  a  vicious  sound  it  snapped.     The  B( 
turned  heavily  at  the  noise.     When  he  saw  the  Colonel  star  iing, 
dazed,  with     le  splirtered  bar  in  his  hand,  his  dull  eyes  flr     ed. 
With  sudden  vigour  he  ran  back  to  see  the  extent  of  ihe  da  lage! 
•  Well,  it's  pretty  discouragin' ,'  says  the  Colonel  very  low. 
The  boy  gritted  his  teeth  with  suijpresse    rage.     It  was  omy  a 
chance  that  it  hadn't  hap'    n-  I  when  he  i.  mself  was  bt  and,  but 
he  couldn't  se«-  that     Ni.  ,  it  was  the  Colonel's  bunglinu— tryis' 
to  spare  himsel      leanin'  on  the  bar  instead  o'  lifdn'  the  sled,  " 
he,  the  Boy,  wou  1  have  done. 

With  stiff  handb  they tr  el  to  improvise  a  makeshift  with  a  stick 
of  birch  and  some  string. 

'  Don't  know  what  you  think,'  says  the  Colon      presently,  '  but 
I  call  this  a  <!-sperate  business  we've  undertaker. 

The   Boy   didt.  t  trust   himself  to  t\       it  any 
bungled  job  they  went  lamely  on.     The      ..se  sno 
about  so,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whet^    r  it  r 
only  hurricane-driven. 

To  the  Colonel's  great  indignation  it      t  later  tn 
they  camped. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  til 
first  meal,  and  the  Colonel  had  melted  a 
preparatory  to  the  seccnd.  He  took  up 
the  lop,  and  ran  his  n  utened  hand  down 
had  outUned  the  con  ents  at  the  bottom. 
'Lord!  That's  »U  nsfeis.' 
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The  boy  only  bimked  his  half-shu  eyes  T'  e  change  in  him, 
from  taikacivenem  to  utter  silence,  had  grown  lorribly  oppressive 
to  the  C(^oc8L  He  often  felt  he'd  like  to  shak^  him  till  he  shook 
some  words  out  '  I  told  you  d^^vs  ago,'  he  went  on,  '  that  we 
jught  to  go  on  rations.' 

Si'  ncc. 

•  i)Ut    0  '  you  knew  so  much  bet  er.' 

The  Boy  shut  his  yes,  and  suddenly,  like  one  struggling 
agains"  sleep  or  swoonii  i,  he  roused  himself. 
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Tisn't  sa' 

'  And  wr  dtdn'     uh  <•  of  us  think  we'd  come  down  from  eighteen 

les  a  'i&y  t'^  six    returned  the  Colonel,  a.  little  mollified  by  any 

St  rt  of  an      I     'I  dor  t  believe  we're  going  a  put  this  job  through.' 

^ow  •        was  t        )r.. 

hat  twenty  t<  a  day,  but  no  one 
et  his  teeth  u.d  his  eyes  closed. 
ly  harder — u,  abt  of  the  issue  had 
It  he  opened  his  eyes  again.  The 
some  of  the  rice  into  the  smoky 
the  fool  doing  ?  Such  a  little  left, 
..aking  a  second  supper  ? 

>niy  that  morning  the  Boy  had  gone  a  ong  way  when  mentally 
lied  the  boss  of  the  Big  Chimney     amp  'an  old  woman.' 
-y  night  he  was  saying  in  his  heart,  '  T'* 
ardner  caught  the  look  that  matcbec 
'  No  more  second  bclpin's,'  he  s. 
eze  into  cakes  for  luncheon.' 
N(     nswer.     No  implied  apology  for  . 
his  p     iner  had  come  to  dread  the  Colon 

strike     settlement  to-morrow ' 

'D    \\ialkr 

The  Boy's  tired  arm  fell  on  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan.  Over 
it  went — rice,  water,  and  all  in  the  Are.  The  culprit  sprang  up 
speechless  with  dismay,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  food  he  was 
hungry  for — enraged  at  •  the  fool  fry-pan  ' — enraged  at  the  fool 
Colonel  for  balancing  i'.  so  badly. 

A  column  of  steam  and  smoke  rose  into  the  frosty  air  between 
the  two  men.  As  it  cleared  away  a  little  the  Boy  could  see  the 
Colonel's  bloodshot  eyes.     The  expression  was  ill  to  meet. 

When  thev  crouched  down  aDfain.  with  the  damped-out  fire  be- 
tween them,  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  fell  upon  each  man's  heart. 
<•>  4>  *  *  41 

The  next  morning,  when  they  came  to  digging  the  sled  out  of 
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the  last  night's  snowdrift,  the  Boy  found  to  his  horror  that  he  was 

The  Colonel  fell  every  now  and  then.    Sometimes  he  would  lie 
still  before  he  could  pull  himself  on  his  legs  again. 

In  these  hours  they  saw  nothing  of  the  grim  and  solendiH 
waste ;  nothing  of  the  ranks  of  snow-laden  trees?  nSing^f  sun 
rr«nH°^  f  •"•  °°'y  the  half-yard  of  dazzling 'trail  in  fron  of 
them  and-clairvoyant-the  little  store  of  flour  and  bacon  that 
seemed  to  shrmk  m  the  pack  while  they  dragged  it  on 
th.  K>ii  ^'°™P"f'al  snow-blindness,  which  fell  at  intervals  upon 

upon  theni  both.     For  many  hours  together  they  never  raised 
th«r  hds  lookmg  out  through  slits,  cat-like,  on  the  world. 

They  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  many  days— or  was  it 
on  y  hours  ?-when  the  Colonel,  looking  at  the  Boy,  said  • 
eati^T^  ^°'   *°   *'*''*    *    face-guard.     Those  frostbites  are 

•  'Xpect  so.' 

•  You  ought  to  stop  it.     Make  a  guard.' 
Out  of  a  snowball,  or  chunk  o'  ice?* 

•Cut  a  piece  out  o'  the  canvas  o*  the  bag.'    But  he  didn't. 
1  he  big  sores  seemed  such  small  matters  beside  the  vast  over- 
shadowmgdoubt.  Shall  we  come  out  of  this  alive  P-^oubtne^er 
tobe  openly  admitted  by  him.  but  always  knocking,  knocking— 
You  can't  see  your  own  face,'  the  Colonel  persUted.      ^ 
One  piece  o'  luck,  anyhow.' 

rJ*^*!  u^***4*  °t  ^^^'""S^  after  the  Boy  died  hard.  The 
used  to  ^S'f-  Jr  '^^  ^*?  '*"*  ^^  '°"'d  remonstrate.  '1 
teefh  weri  i/?„''^'''  "'/  *  ^«"'"*^  °'  'P^^^^^''  »*'d  he.  'but  the 

tre?iiT;::eiwfurscCs::  '"^'  "°"^' '°'  ^'^y^^  *>'"«  ^-p^ 

n,pJ?£!l!?  ?K '  ^  K^'Vu  ^""^  '*  ""^  "^^^  an  effort  that  he  re- 
membered there  had  been  a  time  when  they  had  been  uncom^ 
fortable  because  they  hadn't  washed  their  faces.  Now,  one  mn 
was  content  to  let  the  very  skin  go  if  he  could  keep  tie  flesh  on 
his  face  and  one  was  little  concerned  even  for  that  Life-life  1 
To  push  on  and  come  out  alive. 

BoTi^f»„1n"'''  *'***  ''°'"^*^  ***  P^'"*  ""^^'^  ^^  resented  the 
Boys  staying  power,  terrified  at  the  indomitable  young  liie  in 

vi^ue  wTa^^h  of'th?'°"f^  ^'^f  ^°  !'''  °'^'  ^°d  *°  thfnk^wit! 
vague  wrath  of  the  insolence  of  y^uth. 

Each  man  fell  to  considering  what  he  would  do,  hnw  he  would 
tre7ou/ht    '''''  "°°'*    ''"'^  '^"'  ''""'^  *°  ^'  any  terTor  in 
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'  If  it  wasn't  for  him ' — so  and  so ;  till  in  the  gradual  deadening 
of  judgment  all  the  hardship  was  somehow  your  pardner's  fault. 
Your  nerves  made  him  responsible  even  for  the  snow  and  the 
wind.  By-and-by  he  was  The  Enemy.  Not  but  what  each  had 
occasional  moments  of  lucidity,  and  drew  back  from  the  pit  they 
were  bending  over.  But  the  realization  would  fade.  No  longer 
did  even  the  wiser  of  the  two  remember  that  this  is  that  same 
abyss  out  of  which  slowly,  painfully,  the  race  has  climbed.  With 
the  lessened  power  to  keep  from  falling  in,  the  terror  of  it 
lessened.  Many  strange  things  grew  natural.  It  was  no  longer 
difficult  or  even  shocking  to  conceive  one's  partner  giving  out 
and  falling  by  the  way.  Although  playing  about  the  thought, 
the  one  thing  that  not  even  the  Colonel  was  able  actually  to 
realize,  was  the  imminent  probability  of  death  for  himself. 
Imagination  always  pictured  the  other  fellow  down,  one's  self 
somehow  forging  ahead. 

This  obsession  ended  on  the  late  afternoon  when  the  Colonel 
broke  silence  by  saying  suddenly : 

'  We  must  camp ;  I'm  done.'  He  flung  himself  down  under  a 
'care  birch,  and  hid  his  face. 

The  Boy  remonstrated,  grew  angry ;  then,  with  a  huge  effort 
at  self-contro'  pointed  out  that  since  it  had  stopped  snowing  this 
was  the  very  moment  to  go  on. 

'  Why,  you  can  see  the  sun.     Three  of  'em  !     Ix)ok,  Colonel !' 

But  Arctic  meteorological  phenomena  had  long  since  ceased  to 
interest  the  Kentuckian.  Parhelia  were  less  to  him  than  covered 
eyes,  and  the  perilous  peace  of  the  snow.  It  seemed  a  long 
time  before  he  sat  up,  and  began  to  beat  the  stiffness  out  of  his 
hands  against  his  breast.     But  when  he  spoke,  it  was  only  to  say  : 

'  I  mean  to  camp.' 

'  For  how  long  ?* 

*  Till  a  team  comes  by— or  something.' 

The  Boy  got  up  abruptly,  slipped  on  his  snow-shoes,  and  went 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  up  on  to  the  promontory,  to 
get  out  of  earshot  of  that  voice,  and  determine  which  of  the 
two  ice-roads,  stretching  out  before  them,  was  main  channel  and 
which  was  tributary. 

He  found  on  the  height  only  a  cutting  wind,  and  little  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  true  course.  North  and  east  all  nimbus 
still.  A  brace  of  sun-dogs  following  the  pale  God  of  Day  across 
the  narrow  field  of  primrose  that  bordered  the  dun-coloured 
west.  There  would  be  more  snow  to-morrow,  and  meanwhile 
the  wind  was  rising  again.    Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  mean  outlook. 

As  he  took  Mac's  aneroid  barometer  out  of  his  pocket,  a 
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sudden  gust  cut  across  his  raw  and  bleeding  cheek.  He  turned 
abruptly ;  the  barometer  slipped  out  of  his  numb  fingers.  He 
made  a  lunge  to  recover  it,  clutched  the  air,  and,  sliding 
suddenly  forward,  over  he  went,  flying  headlong  down  the  steeo 
escarpment. 

He  struck  a  jutting  rock,  only  half  snowed  under,  that  broke 
the  sheer  face  of  the  promontory,  and  he  bounded  once  like 
a  rubber  ball,  struck  a  second  time,  caught  desperately  at  a 
solitary  clump  of  ice-sheathed  alders,  crashed  through  the  snow- 
crust  just  below  them,  and  was  held  there  like  a  mudlark  in  its 
cliflF  nest,  halfway  between  bluff  and  river. 

His  last  clear  thought  had  been  an  intense  anxiety  about  his 
snow-shoes  as  they  sailed  away,  two  liberated  kites,  but  as  he 
went  on  fallmg,  clutching  at  the  air— falling— and  felt  the  alder 
twigs  snap  under  his  hands,  he  said  to  himsJf,  '  This  is  death,' 
but  calmly,  as  if  it  were  a  small  matter  compared  to  losing  one's 
snow-shoes. 

It  was  only  when  he  landed  in  the  snow,  that  he  was  conscious 
of  any  of  the  supposed  natural  excitement  of  a  man  meeting  a 
violent  end.  It  was  then,  before  he  even  got  his  breath  back 
that  he  began  to  struggle  frantically  to  get  a  foothold ;  but  he 
only  broke  down  more  of  the  thin  ice-wall  that  kept  him  from  the 
sheer  drop  to  the  river,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below.  He  lay 
quite  still.     Would  the  Colonel  come  after  him?     If  he  did 

come,  would  he  risk  his  life  to If  he  did  risk  his  life,  was 

It  any  use  to  try  to He  craned  his  >)r  k  and  looked  up, 


bimked,  shut  his  eyes,  and  lay  back  in  the  si-ow  with  a  sound  of 
far-off  singing  in  his  head.     'Any  use?'     No,  sir;  it  just  about 
wasn  t.    That  bluff  face  would  be  easier  to  climb  up  than  to 
climb  down,  and  either  was  impossible. 
Then  it  was,  that  a  great  tide  of  longing  swept  over  him— a 

AM  u  u?*^^*°"**^  ^^^"^  ^°^  '"°''  °^  ^'^^  doubtful  blessing,  life. 
All  the  bitter  hardship— why,  how  sweet  it  was,  after  all,  to  battle 
and  to  overcome  I  It  was  only  this  lying  helpless,  trapped,  that 
was  evil.  The  endless  Trail?  Why,  it  was  only  the  coming  to 
the  end  that  a  man  minded. 

Suddenly  the  beauty  that  for  days  had  be-n  veiled  shone  out 
Nothing  m  all  the  earth  was  glorious  with  the  glory  of  the  terrible 
white  North.  And  he  had  only  just  been  wakened  to  it.  Here, 
now,  lying  in  his  grave,  had  come  this  special  revelation  of  the 
rapture  of  living,  and  the  splendour  of  the  visible  universe. 

The  sky  over  his  head— he  had  called  it  'a  mean  ovitlook  '  and 
turned  away.  It  was  the  same  sky  that  bent  over  him  now  with 
a  tenderness  that  made  him  lift  bis  cramped  arms  with  tears,  as  a 
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sick  child  might  to  its  mother.  The  haloed  sun  with  his  at- 
tendant dogs — how  little  the  wonder  had  touched  him  !  Never 
had  he  seen  them  so  dim  and  sad  as  to-night  .  .  .  saying  good- 
bye to  one  who  loved  the  sun. 

The  great  frozen  road  out  of  sight  below,  road  that  came  wind- 
ing, winding  down  out  of  the  Arctic  Circle — what  other  highway 
so  majestic,  mysterious? — shining  and  beckoning  on.  An  earthly 
Milky  Way,  leading  to  the  golden  paradise  he  bad  been  travelling 
towards  since  summer. 

And  he  was  to  go  no  further  ? not  till  the  June  rains  and 

thaws  and  winds  and  floods  should  carry  him  back,  as  he  had 
foreseen,  far  below  there  at  Holy  Cross. 

With  a  sharp  contraction  of  the  heart  he  shut  his  eyes  again. 
When  he  opened  them  they  rested  on  the  alder-twig,  a  couple  of 
yards  above,  holding  out  mocking  finger-tips,  and  he  turned  hie 
head  in  the  snow  till  again  he  could  see  the  mock-suns  looking 
down. 

'  As  well  try  to  reach  the  sky  as  reach  the  alder-bush.  What 
did  that  mean?  That  he  was  really  going  to  lie  there  till  he 
died?    He  die,  and  the  Colonel  and  everybody  else  go  on  living? 

He  half  rose  on  his  elbow  at  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the 
idea.     '  I  won't  die !'  he  said  out  loud 

Crack,  crack  1  warned  the  ice-crust  between  him  and  that  long 
fall  to  the  river.  With  horror  at  his  heart  he  shrank  away  and 
hugged  the  face  of  the  precipice.  Presently  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  broke  the  ice-crust  above.  With  mittened  fists  and  palms  he 
pounded  firm  a  little  ledge  of  snow.  Reaching  out  further,  he 
broke  the  crust  obliquely  just  above,  and  having  packed  the  snow 
as  well  as  he  could  immediately  about,  and  moving  lengthwise 
with  an  infinite  caution,  he  crawled  up  the  few  inches  to  the 
narrow  ledge,  balancing  his  stiff  body  with  a  nicety  possible  only 
to  acrobat  or  sleep-walker. 

It  was  in  no  normal  state  of  ordinary  waking  senses  that  the 
work  went  on — with  never  a  downward  look,  nor  even  up,  eyes 
riveted  to  the  patch  of  snow  on  which  the  mittened  hands  fell  as 
steady  r.nd  untrembling  as  steel  hammers.  In  the  seconds  of 
actual  consciousness  of  his  situation  that  twice  visited  him,  he 
crouched  on  the  ledge  with  closed  eyes,  in  the  clutch  of  an  over- 
mastering horror,  absolutely  still,  like  a  bird  in  the  talons  of 
a  hawk.  Each  time  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  would  stare  at 
the  snow-ledge  till  hypnotized  into  disregard  of  danger,  balance 
his  slight  body,  lift  one  hand,  and  go  on  pounding  firm  another 
shallow  step.  When  he  reached  the  alder-bush  his  heart  gave  & 
great  leap  of  triumph.    Then,  for  the  first  time  since  starting,  he 
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i^J'tH  Tm"''  ^^'^  ^^"  ^°^"-  ^*  ^^^^^^  farther  than  ever, 
and  the  hght  waning.  ' 

nf^.fi^^  r"'?^^  would  be  long,  he  told  himself,  and  in  that 
other,  beneficent  inner  twilight  he  worked  on.  packing  the  snow, 
and  crawling  gingerly  up  the  perilous  stair  a  halTinch  at  a  time 

p»?K  "^  ''^f.^"  ^^^  J""'"8  ''^^'  »^"d  could  stand  secure, 
nvir  -f"^  IT^'^  -^^  ^^^*  *^  *°P  °f  the  bluff  really  did  shelve 
fl      u  !^°u  so  is  so  common  an  illusion  to  the  climber  that  the 

find  \tui^TJ'^'^^T'^^^^  ''y""«'  ''^^'^  h«  «^t  there  he  would 
find  It  like  the  rest,  horribly  steep,  but  not  impossible.     Well 

It  was  impossible  After  all  his  labour,  he  was  no  better  off  oi 
the  rock  than  m  the  snow-hole  below  the  alder,  down  there  where 
he  dared  not  look.  The  sun  and  his  dogs  hkd  travelled  down 
down.  They  touched  the  horizon  while  he  sat  there  they  slinoed 
?o  dJath  '  "if '■'  "^'!,r-  u-"^  ^*'^  '»  his  heart!'.  t'fSg 
'  Colonel  V"^''^^^^^  ^°        "^^^  ^^  ^'''^'  ^^"'^^  ^°>^«  •• 

•  Hdlo !' 

He  started  violently. 

withfchoV"''"^  ^^^'^  '^**'  °'  ''^  imagination  playing  tricks 

•  Colonel  !' 

•  Where  the  devil ' 

A  man's  head  appeared  out  of  the  sky. 
'  Got  the  rope  r 

sile^cJ'^' Thi' Rn^"''^'.''lf  fl°^ted  down-the  head  withdrawn - 
feet  and  Z  wirT^  ^  "^"y  '°"«  time,  but  he  stamped  his 
Z'h  A  T  ^'l  ^'°°** '"  ™°t^°"-  The  light  was  very  graV  when 
the  head  showed  again  at  the  sky-line.  He  couldn't  hear  wha^ 
was  shouted  down,  and  it  occurred'to  him,  evenThis  We  pre 

lWe?H"oV^'^  r"  ^°!?"^*  *«'  'giving 'him  hot  air'  as^usSal 
instead  of  a  hfe-line.  Down  the  rope  came,  nearer,  and  stODoed 
about  fifteen  feet  over  his  head.  '         ''^oPPea 

'  Got  the  axe  ?    Let  her  down.' 

♦  *  ♦  •  ♦ 

onT':  tof ofTh"  ^!  ''^'^  "^^""'^^^^  ^^-  *^«  «°y  «tood  again 
'HumphI'    «iys    the  Colonel,  with    agreeable    anticioation  • 
'°Reckon^I  win't '"P  '°'  '  '"''  ^'^'  '^^" ''''''  ^  reckon.^       ' 
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..f?i,i^^''  *'^^°''*^  J'*:^"*  *hey  slept  the  cl.>^k  round:  their 
watches  run  down,  their  sense  of  the  very  date  blurred.    Sin^ 
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the  Colonel  had  made  the  last  laconic  entry  in  the  journal- 
was  it  three  days  or  two — or  twenty  ? 

In  spite  of  a  sensation  as  of  many  broken  bones,  the  Boy  put 
on  the  Colonel's  snow-shoes,  and  went  off  looking  along  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  for  his  own.  No  luck,  but  he  brought  back  some 
birch-bark  and  a  handful  of  willow-withes,  and  set  about  making  a 
rude  substitute. 

Before  they  had  despatched  breakfast  th-  great  red  moon 
arose,  so  it  was  not  morning,  but  evening.  So  much  the  better. 
The  crust  would  be  firmer.  The  moon  was  full ;  it  was  bright 
enough  to  travel,  and  travel  they  must. 

'No!'  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  pompous 
authority,  '  we'll  wait  awhile.' 

The  Boy  simply  pointed  to  the  flour-bag.  There  wasn't  a  good 
handful  left. 

They  ate  supper,  studiously  avoiding  each  other's  eyes.  In  the 
background  of  the  Boy's  mind  :  •  He  saved  my  life  but  he  ran  no 

risk And  I  saved  his.    We're  quits.'    In  the  Colonel's,  vague, 

insistent,  stirred  the  thought,  '  I  might  have  left  him  there  to  rot, 
half-way  up  the  precipice.  Oh,  he'd  go  1  And  hid  take  the 
sled!  No  r  His  vanished  strength  flowed  back  upon  a  tide  of 
raf^e.  Only  one  sleeping-bag,  one  kettle,  one  axe,  one  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  .  .  .  one  gun !  No,  by  the  living  Lord !  not  while  I  have 
a  gun.  Where's  my  gun  ?'  He  looked  about  guiltily,  under  his 
lowered  lids.  What?  No!  Yes!  It  was  gone !  Who  packed 
at  the  last  camp?  Why,  he— himself,  and  he'd  left  it  bebinil. 
•  Then  it  was  because  I  didn't  see  it ;  the  Boy  took  care  I 
shouldn't  see  it !    Very  likely  he  buried  it  so  that  I  shouldn't 

see  it  I     He — yes — if  I  refuse  to  go  on,  he ^ 

And  the  Boy,  seeing  without  looking,  taking  in  every  move, 
every  shade  in  the  mood  of  the  broken-spirited  man,  ready  to  die 
here,  like  a  dog,  in  the  snow,  instead  of  pressing  on  as  long  as  he 
could  crawl — the  Boy,  in  a  fever  of  silent  rage,  called  hirn  that 
'meanest  word  in  the  language — a  quitter.'  And  as, surreptitiously, 
he  took  in  the  vast  discouragement  of  the  older  man,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Boy's  changed  heart  to  say,  '  Poor  fellow !  if  he 
can't  go  on,  I'll  stay  and  die  with  him  ;'  but  only,  '  He's  got  to  go 

on !  .  .  .  and  if  he  refuses  .  .  .  well '     He  felt  about  in  his 

deadened  brain,  and  the  best  he  could  bring  forth  was  :  '  I  won't 
leave  him — yet' 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦        • 

A  mighty  river-jam  had  forced  them  up  on  the  low  range  of 
hills.  It  was  about  midnight  to  judge  by  the  moon — clear  of 
snow  and  the  wind  down.     The  Boy  straightened  up  at  a  coriooi 
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now  ^'«on.    Its  come  to  seeing  things 

rope.;^"d^S:  to^a?gttXe°i;r•  ''^^^  <^o-  his 

'^^lli^fulce^^a-d^^^^^^^^  ""^^"^^ 

He  hadn't  called  the  00^1?*^^'^^°^  '' 
a  day.     He  sto^S  ttr^tu^  ini'  SS^^J^i^'^^-^^  'or  many 
wrapping  h.s  stiff  hands  in  his  nJrki   Tn^-    '9T^  '''"^  of  way, 
down  to  the  level  of  the  anci"nt^?[ve'r  ^^  ^^"  ^''t'°"'  «"<J  looking 

Stets^'^  Indian  sled  w:^s:?lr:s;;t^t  ^i 

be^u^ghf  !n'  :^t!j^^  ?pr  S;  of'"^  ^^-««  ^^-  can 
be  .die  to  speak  of  that  to  any  but  fhn^  \  "u™^*^  ^'S"  '  «  niay 
^tde""  ways  of  the  North     ^        ^""^  *''°  ^^ve  travelled  the 

couldn\'''sto?ttmTdv:s^^^  f  d  and  slipped  and 

Looking  up.  they  saw  that  a  Ice  of -n^  '^^  landmark 

the?  ""?  ^  ^"'^■'°«'  ^«"  from  under  thelleT'^'  °f  "  ^^'"'  held 
the  top  of  the  terrace,  straight  down  to  »h  ''^?'  POrt'^re-wise  from 

the  camp  fire  had  b^en.     Con^nT  closer   fJ""'''^  '^^^''  'here 

was  not  canvas,  but  dressed  deSsL''  ^'^  "^^  ^'^^  curtain 

•Indians  ..'said  the  Colonel  °- 

curiolr;l:fe'  tsi^W  °^'"  '^"'•-t.-ons  this  too  was 
enough/  Within  tfeef^of'thTn  ''"T"  beings  it  ^se^,;" 
stopped,  shot  through  by  a  sham  mi,  '^'■'^'"  '^""^  ^he  S^nel 
A  living  man's  camp,  or  a  dead^?n?r'"f:  >  ^^^'  ''^  behind? 
st^k  picture  of  defe^'t.  and  of fhSr "wn  o^ncL'"*^?"'  °^  ^^^^ 

The  Colonel  stood  stock-still  wair?^,,  f  M^'"^"^  ^°om? 
time  ,n  many  days  even  he  hung  ff  'V}"^  ^°>-     ^or  the  first 
courage  to  be  the  one  to  extiSci.  k        .     ^^^'"ed  to  lack  the 
a  curtain  from  a  snowV°f^s  '£  "fe  ^^  '¥  '"^^^  drawing  o? 
K^«  ""^  went  forward     He  liLd  ^fh""'^'""  P""^^  biielf 

'  Who's  thereT       ^° '^uad.    Again  :•  Hello  r 

The  two  outside  turned  anH  }rr'    •  • 
but  if  you  want  to  know  »n  ??       *^°  ''^'o  «ach  other's  fa». 
the  Wiiter  Tni    '"'°''  *"  ^^*  "moment  meant,  you  m«t  Sid 


CHAPTER  XIV 

KURILLA 

'  And  I  swear  to  you  Athenian*— by  the  dog  I  swear !— for  I  must  tell  you 
the  uuth .'—Socrates. 

The  voice  that  had  asked  the  question  belonged  to  one  of  two 
stranded  Klondykers,  as  it  turned  out,  who  had  burrowed  a  hole 
in  the  snow  and  faced  it  with  drift-wood.  They  had  plenty  of 
provisions,  enough  to  spare,  and  meant  to  stay  here  till  the 
steamers  ran,  for  the  younger  of  the  pair  had  frosted  his  feet  and 
was  crippled 

The  last  of  their  dogs  had  been  frozen  to  death  a  few  miles 
back  on  the  trail,  and  they  had  no  idea,  apparently,  how  near  they 
were  to  that  '  first  Indian  settlement  this  side  of  Kaltag  '  reached 
by  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy  after  two  days  of  rest  and  one  day  of 
travel. 

No  one  ever  sailed  more  joyfully  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or 
saw  with  keener  rapture  Constantinople's  mosques  and  minarets 
arise,  than  did  these  ice-armoured  travellers,  rounding  the  sharp 
bend  in  the  river,  sight  the  huts  and  hear  the  dogs  howl  on  the 
farther  shore. 

•  First  thing  I  do,  sah,  is  to  speculate  in  a  dog-team,*  said  the 
Colonel. 

Most  of  the  bucks  were  gone  off  hunting  and  most  of  the 
dogs  were  with  them.  Only  three  left  in  the  village— but  they 
were  wonderful  fellows  those  three  !  Where  were  they  ?  Well, 
the  old  man  you  see  before  you,  '  me — got  two.' 

He  led  the  way  behind  a  little  shack,  a  troop  of  children 
following,  and  there  were  two  wolf-dogs,  not  in  the  best  condition, 
one  reddish,  with  a  whits  &ce  and  white  forelegs,  the  other  gray 
%  Jth  a  black  splotch  on  bis  chest  and  a  white  one  on  his  back. 

'  How  much  ?• 

•Fifteedolta.' 


'And  this  one?* 
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'  Bow  Sghli'^^'olla^'  """  ^°'°"''  ^^^"^^^  th«  oW  fellow  added  • 
'Oh,  eightee  for  the  two?* 
He  nodded. 

•Well  Where's  the  other?' 
Hein  ?' 

•Tes' °  Yel~h^' '^i""^  ^°«^-    Two  are  no  good' 
•  We^l  nf  •  ^  "'d  «»g"'y.  •  heap  good  ff* 

a  Pi^  oui'lf'h-  Tr^i?^^!^^^^^^^^^^  taHng 

got  the  other  ?'       ^      '    •"'**  ®"*  °''<'  ^^PtX  hand) ;  •  but  who's 

•  i:i^ti:i:;uL\l'^.^!:^^^  ;'^*  -^'^^etched  hand,  and  the  words. 

'wK'lrXfdof;  ^°^'  *"™'"«  ^o  '^^  ^oup  of  children; 

dog'i^'lleriLTas  I'n^'arr^?r^'^-     '^^  -•>*  M.. 
have  one  more.'    A  lad  of  «K^";  ./.^^  8*^^  t'^o-seeP-must 

pointing  with  animattn  towards  rsLlV'*^^^  '"T*^^  *"^  »>««« 
•  Peetka-him  got.'  *  ^lowlyapproaching  figure.  * 

dudnrarivaronT^cet^'^ffi^^^^^^ 
'  How  much  is  your  d^g  y  "'"^^''  ''*"^^  '^^  newcomer. 

He  nodded. 
'  Well,  how  much  ?' 
'  Sixty  doUa.' 
*  ^«<f  dog,  sixty  ?• 
He  nodded. 

demlSedT/cSr   ^°'^^^"^^'°"'    '^-«    «   7'-    dog?* 

wellSeTa;;:;':'^^^^^^^^^  ^^'-  -"«  waiting,  and 

dusky  Siwash.  thin,  Jurke  nloS^  ai  '  """""V'  "'°,"/  "^""^^  » 
The  children  al  b  iSned  3' -         ^^  too  mild-tempered 
least  a  highly  interesting  n^^^S.  ^"?,/^'*'^''     as  if  a  friend,  or  at 
on  the  scfne  '°'^'^'^'°«  ""««"»>«'  of  the  ccrmaumty.  had  appeared 

'  Him  ^K^r>  *1  ^^'*  ^'  whispered  the  Boy. 

the  "rash'Sed'  o^t^  ^i::^^^''^^-  *°  ''^^  '^•"'  »'"* 
«  somy,  raismg  his  lip  and  showing  his  gleaming 
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fangs.    The  lad  stepped  back  respectfully,  but  grinned,  reiterating, 


'Bully  dog 
'  Well.  I'll 


fifty  for  him, 


...  id  the  ColoneL 

•Sixty.' 

•  Well,  all  right,  since  he's  a  leader.    Sixty.' 

The  owner  watched  the  d<^  as  it  walked  round  its  master 
smelling  the  snow,  then  turning  up  its  pointed  nose  interrogatively 
and  waving  its  magnificent  feathery  tail.  The  oblique  eyes,  acute 
angle  of  his  short  ears,  the  thick  neck,  broad  chest,  and  heavy 
forelegs,  gave  an  impression  of  mingled  alertness  and  strength  you 
will  not  see  surpassed  in  any  animal  that  walks  the  world.  Jet- 
black,  except  for  his  gray  muzzle  and  broad  chest,  he  looks  at  you 
with  the  face  of  his  near  ancestor,  the  grizzled  wolf.  If  on  short 
acquaintance  you  offer  any  familiarity,  as  the  Colonel  ventured  to 
do,  and  he  shows  his  double  row  of  murderous-looking  fangs,  the 
reminder  of  his  fierce  forefathers  is  even  more  insistent.  Indeed, 
to  this  day  your  Siwash  of  this  sort  will  have  his  Moments  of 
nostalgia,  in  which  he  turns  back  to  his  wild  kinsfolk,  and  mates 
again  with  the  wolC 

VVhen  the  Leader  looked  at  the  Colonel  with  that  indescribably 
horrid  smile,  the  owner's  approval  of  the  proud  beast  seemed  to 
overcome  his  avarice. 

'  Me  no  sell,'  he  decided  abruptly,  and  walked  off  in  lordly 
fashion  with  his  dusky  companion  at  his  side,  the  Leader  curling 
his  feathery  tail  arc-like  over  his  back,  and  walking  with  an  air 
princes  might  envy. 

The  Colonel  stood  staring.  Vainly  the  Boy  called,  '  Come 
back.  Look  here !  Hi !'  Neither  Siwash  nor  Ingalik  took  the 
smallest  notice.  The  Boy  went  after  them,  eliciting  only  airs  of 
surly  indifference  and  repeated  '  Me  no  sell.'  It  was  a  bitter 
disappointment,  especially  to  the  Boy,  He  liked  the  looks  of  that 
Nigger  dog.  When,  plunged  in  gloom,  he  returned  to  the  group 
about  the  Colonel,  he  found  his  pardner  asking  about  'feed.' 
No,  the  old  man  hadn't  enough  fish  to  spare  even  a  few  days' 
supply.  Would  anybody  here  sell  fish  ?  No,  he  didn't  think  so. 
AH  the  men  who  had  teams  were  gone  to  the  hills  for  caribou ; 
there  was  nolwdy  to  send  to  the  Summer  Caches.  He  held  out 
his  hand  again  for  the  first  instalment  of  the  'eightee  dolla,'  in 
kind,  that  he  might  put  it  in  his  pipe. 

'But  dogs  are  no  good  to  us  without  something  to  feed  'em.' 

The  Ingalik  looked  round  as  one  seeking  coutisel. 

•  Get  fish  tomaUa.' 

'  No,  sir.  To  day's  the  only  day  in  my  calendar.  No  buy 
dogs  till  we  get  fish."  ' 
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The  old  fdlow  could  Sew^^^  "  '*»  "«'»'»' 

could  even  get  on  w2hout7hl  fl  ^"''°"*  ^'^^^^^  ^°"a  '- 
represented  by  tl^t  u^  b^t  t£  rrf',!"'  '"«"'  *"^  ""^^^^e, 
dogs  get  to  Mindok  ^i  h^^  Sf  *"^«"«"  *^o"W  not  withoui 
bemuse  they  had  LehMn^*?*.  V"^  ''*"  ^°  f««'  ««»  "F 
possible.     It  had  been  a  co!ti?^f.  ""'  everybody  said  was  im- 

•?^*  ^?^JS!,?'°r"^'    We'lfJoddle  abng  somehow.' 
An^UT  i   °?'^'*  "'°"8  '-^'e  get  dogs.'       ^  ' 

And  the  Boy  knew  the  Colonel  was  right. 
They  inquired  about  Kaltag. 

So'th^ytft  tt  camSars'atn'  "'"'  ^*  «*" '  "»'^  ^^e  Colonel, 
the  mlon.'  The  Z lemen?^!.  k  "''1^  '"''"*^'"8  ^°  '^'^'^^l  with 
met  a  squaw  dragS  a  »^ed  i1h  "f  ^  {""'  °'  '*«^*  ''^""  ^''^^ 

a  matter^;"  Ltch'lratd'  ^iLt^  T'^' '  r  ^^  *  «»»'.  '- 
the  dog  deal.    It  was  bounH  t^J  I    *'  **''?  "^^^'^^^^  "°t  to  hurry 
any  rate.      Well  Zther  ntL^'      ^*  ^°°*^  ^"'  ^^  t''*^  «^e°i"&  »» 
While  the  Cokjnel  was  ^tt^hr^K-"^  "J?  ''^'  '^^''=°'"«  ^"^"gh. 
the  Boy  cached  the  si^^l  -^»^^  himself  in  the  best  cabin, 

fully  inLSeOe  fell  nwJhth^?  T'  Pr""«  ''^«"^-  As  he 
His  master  not  in  fight-nobiHt  ^!'^^''~^'i^' '  ^'""y  digger  dog.' 
stranger  there  osS^£o7"L  Red  n '°"'^  "^"'^  "*^''^^«"  *"d  the 

tion.  dared  offer InsoTence  folh^'^t'de*  Tin  °/  '"^"'^ 
through  the  Boy's  Droducina  a  fid,       r^*^^'^-    .^^  all  happened 

knee  at  a  respecffuf  distfnce   Vh"/ T^^^  "  °"  '^"«^«d 

temptuous  stare  UDonthi,?r.r,c:»  I  ^^^"^^^  bestowed  a  con- 
The  Red  DoHarneMonlnf  '  ^^  ^"  k  P°'"'^^'''  ^""-"^d  his  back, 
the  fish  the  Uader  Zw  ?L?Vt-  '"°^-  ^'^  ^^  '"^de  for 
ears,  and  just  SS^  the  o  Lr  f^f  ^  ^™  °5'  P°'"'^d  his  sharp 
said  things  undef  his  breal  '  h  7  °"!,  °^  <=ountenance.  Red 
thought  the  situation  over  ttmn-  S'T^u^""'^^  "^^^  "^'^  ^' 
looked  round  o^  E  shouWe?    Th '     ?.'^^^  «^ 

stranger  holding  out  thl  fish  til  t  J  ^'^  '^^^  '""  *^'«'  ^he 
buttLgraphinlR^datthesi^;^  "^^^  !""""«  his  back  on  it, 
than  dog-flesh^could  bear  R^  T  Z' i'  t".  '  ^'  ^^'  '°°'^ 
snarls.    No  sound  out  o?thVlltr    VV^^^^^   ^^^^'  ""P'^^'^^  '" 

rrom^aU  tho. Sgt^^JS  \X  'aS§'u^1[^^S  £IL"^ 
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Well,  it  was  magnificently  done,  and  it  certainly  looked  ai  if 
the  leader  was  going  to  have  a  troubled  evening.  But  he  didn't 
seem  to  think  so.  He  '  fixed '  the  Red  Dog  as  one  knowing  the 
power  of  the  master's  eye  to  quell.  Red's  reply,  unimaginably 
bold,  was,  as  the  Boy  described  it  to  the  Colonel,  '  to  give  the  other 
fella  the  curse.'  "The  Boy  was  proud  of  Red's  pluck — ^already 
looking  upon  him  as  his  own — but  he  jumped  up  from  his  ingra- 
tiating attitude,  still  grasping  the  dried  fish.  It  would  be  a  shame 
if  that  Leader  got  chewed  up  1  And  there  was  Red,  every  tooth 
bared,  gasping  for  gore,  and  with  each  passing  second  seeming  to 
throw  a  deeper  damnation  into  his  threat,  and  to  brace  himself 
more  hrroly  for  the  hurling  of  the  final  doom. 

At  that  instant,  the  stranger  breathing  quick  and  hard,  the  elder 
children  leaning  forward,  some  of  the  younger  drawing  back  in 
terror— if  you'll  believe  it,  the  Leader  blinked  in  a  bored  way,  and 
sat  down  on  the  snow.  A  question  only  of  last  moments  now, 
poor  brute  I  and  the  bystanders  held  their  breath.  But  no  I  Red, 
to  be  sure,  broke  into  the  most  awful  demonstrations,  and  nearly 
burst  himself  with  fury ;  but  he  backed  away,  as  though  the  spec- 
tacle offered  by  the  Leader  were  too  disgusting  for  a  decent  dog 
to  look  at  He  went  behind  the  shack  and  told  the  Spotty  One. 
In  no  time  they  were  back,  approaching  the  Boy  and  the  fish  dis- 
creetly from  behind.  Such  mean  tactics  roused  the  Leader's  ire. 
He  got  up  and  flew  at  them.  They  made  it  hot  for  him,  but  still 
the  Leader  seemed  to  be  doing  pretty  well  for  himself,  when  the 
old  Ingalik  (whom  the  Boy  had  sent  a  child  to  summon)  hobbled 
up  with  a  raw-hide  whip,  and  laid  it  on  with  a  practised  hand, 
separating  the  combatants,  kicking  them  impartially  all  round,  and 
speaking  injurious  words. 

'  Are  your  two  hurt  ?'  inquired  the  future  owner  anxiously. 

The  old  fellow  shook  his  head. 

'Fur  thick,'  was  the  reassuring  answer;  and  once  more  the 
Boy  realized  that  these  canine  encounters,  though  frequently 
ending  in  d  ath,  often  look  and  sound  much  more  awful  than 
they  are. 

As  the  Leader  feigned  to  be  going  home,  he  made  a  dash  in 
passing  at  the  stranger's  fish.  It  was  held  x'v^h*  and  the  pirate  got 
off  with  only  a  fragment.  Leader  gave  one  swallow  and  looked 
back  to  see  how  the  theft  was  being  taken.  That  surprising 
stranger  simply  stood  there  laughing,  and  holding  out  the  rest  of 
a  fine  fat  fish  1  Leader  cunsideied  a  moment,  looked  the  alien  up 
and  down,  came  back,  all  on  guard  for  sudden  rushes,  sly  kicks, 
and  thwackings,  to  pay  him  out.  But  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Nigger  dog  said  as  plain  as  speech  could  make  it : 
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They  talked  for  some  time.  ^ 

anJRVdTJis UelV''^  '''  "^"^^^  ^^''-^  '^In.  with  Spotty 

sna^p^d^fu'dtn^^  t?e  fi!h":h'i;  '^^'^'^^  l''"^"^  docile;  but  h< 
The  Boy  nearly  ma5e  the  ataT  mi«akl'L«  ""^  ^^  '^^  *"d  fang 

rolled  the  impilse.  and  merely  S  H^J^.  ^"'"uP'"^'  ''"^  ^^  '^o^ 
salmon.  He  stood  ouitT  «ni  „!.'^.*'«*>.*  ^° .*''«»  »«  left  of  the 
Leader  walked  allS.mi I:  '  ^''^'""«  "  "ith  fair  words.  Th* 
from  his  stjrise  "heB^^^^^^^  difficulty  to  reco^e 

"anding.  when  up  hu^^^eX  ^susnSf '°"?'"« ^°  *'»  ""^er- 
^  '^^  ^^^.^  he  shoutTd      'No  sell  E.'  ^""^  °"'  °^»°«»- 
ho—^^  no  !•    He  kicked  th.  t     J  **"  *  "*°  '"y  dog.     Huh  I 
home,  abusing  him      'thi  way.  "^Th-US"''^'  \"'  ^'°^«  ^^™ 

one^of  the  two  bS"'^'  sympathies  were  all  with  the  four-legged 

telli;;^lhrCotn"fl'wha;  had'if'n^'-T'  '""^  »°y  ««'d  racily, 
a  hundred  dollars  :Lwntha't''do«?^'^'^'  '^^"'  »''•  ^'^  g^v^ 
you /^  "^^^'^  ^''  '^^  ^»^«  ^^^-Joinder.  ' if  I  were  a  millionaire  like 

ow^rorrd\^nX°«^^^  -t  out  to  b^ng  in  the 

come.  Metell-youC'berwHn?  r''^'"^'  '"^'^O'"-  AH 
shook  his  head  il  Tie"  pamomS  °'' ^  ..He  laughed  and 
popular  opinion  outside      SomToT  .K  '^^^"'"y.  representing 

S  old^Hk^c^'mTr  foT    fr  ™— aribou.' 
bucks?    The^^^^eS^oV^trhe'^^^^^^^^^^^       'Some'  of  the 

^^^tzr^^  m.rrhiirk4^°  ^  -^^^-'e,  with 

strangers  Yet^h'ey^ffougM^n  ArcriTai'"  ."'^''  ^'  '"^^ 
even  a  haunch  of  venison     I„V?k,^j.®^  *"«^  g^'ouse.  and 

floor  beside  them,  and  sa?  wit^  Irlv/  ''k  '^'''  '^''"^^^  °"  ^he 
strangers  .houid  declare  themselfer  tLJ?!?  f'l''  ''»  '^' 
P,^.^,"?'"ed  to  fo„o  „^^  only Their^-ve,  iLJ  5f  k'^  ^^8^*'  °' 
children,  big  and  little.  **  daughters,  but  their 
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Behind  the  semicircle  of  men,  three  or  fot  deep,  were  ranged 
the  ranks  of  youth— boys  and  girls  from  six  t<  ourteen — standing 
as  silent  as  their  elders,  but  eager,  watchful,  ck  rying  king  lalmon, 
dried  deer-meat,  boot-soles,  thongs  for  snow-s)  oe«,  rabbits,  grouse. 
A  little  fellow  of  ten  or  eleven  had  brought  ii  the  Red  Dog,  and 
was  trying  to  reconcile  him  to  his  close  quartt's.  The  owner  of 
Red  and  Spotty  sat  with  empty  hands  at  the  semicircle's  farthest 
end.  But  he  was  the  capitalist  of  the  village,  and  held  himself 
worthily,  yet  not  quite  with  the  high  and  mighty  unconcern  of  the 
owner  of  the  Leader. 

Pe.  .1  came  in  late,  bringing  in  the  Nigger  dog  against  the 
Nigger  dog's  will,  just  to  tantalize  the  white  men  with  the  sight 
of  something  they  couldn't  buy  from  the  poor  Indian.  Everybody 
made  way  for  Peetka  and  his  dog,  except  the  other  dog.  Several 
people  had  to  go  to  the  assisunce  of  the  little  boy  to  help  him  to 
hold  Red. 

'Just  as  well,  perhaps,'  said  the  Colonel,  «that  we  aren't  likelv 
to  get  all  three.' 

•  Oh,  if  they  worked  together  they'd  be  all  right,'  answered  the 
Boy.  'I've  noticed  that  before.'  But  the  Leader,  meanwhile, 
was  flatly  refusing  to  stay  in  the  same  room  with  Red.  He  howled 
and  snapped  and  raged.  So  poor  Red  was  turned  out,  and  the 
little  boy  mourned  loudly. 

Behind  the  '-hildren,  a  row  of  squaws  against  the  wall,  with  and 


without  bal 
would  push  : 
in  the  astonis 
so  far  without 
any  Indian  ha 
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pped  at  their  backs.  Occasionally  a  young  girl 
t!ij«  in  front  of  her,  craning  and  staring  to  take 
'  spctia'^le  of  the  two  white  m£;i  vho  had  come 
t' ='.s--p  Jlinga  handsled  a  gru  .  ?  istance  than 
•  ■■'or  'i-ne — if  they  could  he  •x-i! ,  .-oi ! 
Anyhow,  these  m;;n  with  their  sack  '.[  ;,.?  a  jd  magnificent 
bundle  of  matches,  above  all  with  their  toi  -o  -they  could  buy 
out  the  town — everything  except  Peetka's  dog. 

The  Colonel  and  the  Boy  opened  the  ball  by  renewing  their 
joint  offer  of  eighty  dollars  for  Red  and  Spotty.  Although  this  had 
been  the  old  Ingalik's  own  price,  it  was  discussed  fully  an  hour  by 
all  present,  before  the  matter  could  be  considered  finally  settled, 
even  then  the  Colonel  knew  it  was  safest  not  to  pay  till  just  upon 
leaving.  But  he  made  a  little  present  of  tobacco  in  token  of 
satisfactory  arrangement.  The  old  man's  hands  trembled  excitedly 
as  he  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  filled  it  The  bucks  round  him, 
and  even  a  couple  of  the  women  at  the  back,  begged  him  for 
'some.  He  seemed  to  say,  *  Do  your  own  deal;  the  strangers  have 
plenty  more.' 
By-and-by,  in  spite  of  the  limited  English  of  the  community, 
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that  the,  l„d  al  i„  sufeirr  *'  i'^„^  ""f   °  *«  ?!«». 

•book  hi.  had  "  '"  ""P''  P'P«  "'">  bittemesj, 

co«»^„'„"„^Sl  "'"  "  •""'•  "^  ""°*  o"'  '»<'  -ord.  of 

wouTi  no.  «ock  tah*„  eafhe"^  r^n^hr?  "^«'?!'>*''' 

hfa'S  o%r"i^"  '"""«  """•"■  """'"K  o««Uta,l,  to  fto., 
go'hom?  ""^  '°  """«  ■«'"  f"-    TiU«  11  ,o„r  gam.  .„,.  „d 

A  piece  of  dried    unJus-^he  k?nd  vo""'"'^  '*?  ***  *'^*  "  -*«• 
birches  up  here      Peftkrwa!  hi      ^°"  ''°'»5'"°^*  »««  o°  t^ie 

powder,  with  J^s  hea^  cWknffrT?^  '  '^'*«'°^°^  °^  >»  «»° 
B.Anf  »K^  „  \-  1    'J^*  V  Clasp-knife,  on  the  conca'-p  •.'^on#     H* 

2Sd'jpi%:r'/r'''.'^A^^ 
:^1cSifko^o^c^i?™°41:.!°r?^^^^^^^ 

to  see  all  that  Black  lark  an^;„  f^.     L  ^~"  "^  desperate— 

ofthehitherto^Slnfb^it?eZ'„?r^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  women  dared  raise  her  voice     She  hlrt  „«!  Si      ff*"*  °"* 

for  fish :  where  was  A,r  tobacco  aS  tl\  ^"  "''^  **» «° 
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Peetka  bunt  into  voluble  defence  of  hit  position.  Casting 
occasional  looks  of  disdain  upon  the  strangers,  he  addressed  most 
of  bis  remarks  to  the  owner  of  Red  and  Spotty.  Although  the 
Colonel  could  not  understand  a  word,  he  saw  the  moment 
approaching  when  that  person  would  go  back  on  his  bargain.  With 
uncommon  pleasure  he  could  have  throttled  Peetka. 

The  Boy,  to  create  a  diversion,  had  begun  talking  to  a  young 
hunter  in  the  front  row  about  'the  Long  Trail,'  and,  seeing  that 
several  others  craned  and  lisened,  he  spoke  louder,  more  slowly, 
dropping  out  all  unnecessary  or  unusual  words.  Very  soon  he 
had  gained  an  audience  and  Peetka  had  lost  one.  As  the 
stranger  went  on  describing  their  experiences  the  whole  room 
listened  with  an  attentiveness  that  would  have  been  flattering  had 
it  been  less  strongly  dashed  with  unbelief.  From  beyond  Anvik 
they  had  come  ?  Like  that — with  no  dogs  ?  What !  From  below 
Koserefsky  ?  Not  really  ?  Peetka  grunted  and  shook  his  head, 
Did  they  think  the  Ingaliks  were  children  ?  Without  dogs  that 
journey  was  impossible.-  Low  whispers  and  gruff  exclamations 
filled  the  room.  White  men  were  great  liars.  They  pretended 
that  in  their  country  the  bacon  had  legs,  and  could  run  about,  and 
one  had  been  heard  to  say  he  had  travelled  in  a  thing  like  a 
steamboat,  only  it  could  go  without  water  under  it — ran  over  the 
dry  land  on  strips  of  iron — ran  quicker  than  any  steamer !  Oh, 
they  were  awful  liars.  But  these  two,  who  pretended  they'd 
dragged  a  sled  all  the  way  from  Holy  Cross,  they  were  the  biggest 
liars  of  all.  Just  let  them  tell  that  yarn  to  Unookuk.  They  all 
laughed  at  this,  and  the  name  ran  round  the  room. 

•  Who  is  Unookuk  ?' 
'  Him  guide.' 

'  Him  know.' 

•  Where  is  him  ?'  asked  the  Boy. 

•  Him  sick.' 

But  there  was  whispering  and  consultation.  This  was  evidently 
a  case  for  the  expert.  Two  boys  ran  out,  and  the  native  talk  went 
on,  unintelligible  save  for  the  fact  that  it  centred  round  Unookuk. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  boys  came  back  with  a  tall,  fine-looking 
native,  about  sixty  years  old,  walking  lame,  and  leaning  on  a  stick. 
The  semicircle  opened  to  admit  him.  He  limped  over  to  the 
strangers,  and  stood  looking  at  them  gravely,  modestly,  but  with 
careful  scrutiny. 

The  Boy  held  out  his  hand. 

'  How  do  you  do  ?* 

'  How  do  you  do?'  echoed  the  newcomer,  a\id  he  also  shook 
hands  with  the  Colonel  before  he  sat  down. 
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^Aj-eyou  Unookuk?* 

'Yes.     How  far  you  come  ? 

Peetka  said  something  rude,  before  the  utMniM*.  k- j  »• 

'  Come  from  Anvik  r  he  repeated. 

,        .  n^^  *•  "^  ■*»"'  ■"'"=''  ''»'«".■  volunteered  the  Bo" 
•p^J^-'  ■»  '*  «°  ""  W«  '^  »  •««  the  Mw  ,ge„,  get.  i„  .kj. 
It  is  troe,'  answered  Unookuk  eravelv  for  th«  «,-♦  »•  .■  , 

•'sut^im  l^li?  '""/^  ''J'"'*  "^-"'"^^l  t''**  he  did  not 

Kurilla.  weWpTeaVed  andV^ud  to  m^^^^^^^  u'"^^"' 

presence  of  miSd.  'And  how's  D^??"       ^°"'  ^'^^^'''^  *"^  »°°'« 

•ood     fuss^ns^ve  f«d      I  s^.TLTh  r"  ^°°°''".''  '"  '''s 
Unookuk  ^Ku;i„f"    VmJ  ^'Z.T^l^SH^''"'  '"" 

Of  .h°t7Kf.S!^.  ^'"°"^'  'o  «"  =»' ;  •  ™  *«  *.  "me 
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Fortunately  the  Boy  was  saved  from  need  to  answer. 
'  First  white  man  go  down  Yukon  to  the  sea,'  said  Kurilla  wirii 
pride.    '  Me  Dall's  guide.' 

'  Oh,  wrote  a  book,  didn't  he  ?    Name's  famUiar  somehow,'  said 
the  Colonel. 
Kurilla  bore  him  oat 

'  Mr.  Dall  great  man.  TWrty  year  he  first  come  up  here  with 
Survey  people.     Make  big  overland  tel-ee-grab.' 

'  Of  course.  I've  heard  about  that.'  The  Colonel  turned  to 
the  Bov.  •  It  was  just  before  the  Russians  sold  out.  And  when 
a  lot  of  exploring  and  surveying  and  pole-planting  was  done  here 
and  in  Siberia,  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  and  knocked  the 
overland  scheme  sky-high.' 

Kurill-x  gravely  verified  these  facts. 

'  And  me,  Dall's  chief  guide.  Me  with  Dall  when  he  make 
portage  irom  Unalaklik  to  Kaltag.  He  see  the  Yukon  first  time. 
He  run  down  to  be  first  on  the  ice.  Dall  and  the  coast  natives 
stare,  like  so  '—Kurilla  made  a  wild-eyed,  ludicrous  face—'  and 
they  say  :  "  It  is  not  a  river — it  is  another  sea  !" ' 

'  No  wonder.  I  hear  it's  ten  miles  wide  up  by  the  flats,  and  even 
a  little  below  where  we  wintered,  at  Ikogimeut,  it's  four  miles 
across  from  bank  to  bank.' 

Kurilla  looked  at  the  Colonel  with  dignified  reproach.  Why 
did  he  go  on  lying  about  his  journey  like  that  to  an  expert  ? 

'Even    at    HoJy   Cross "the    Boy    began,    but   Kurilla 

struck  m : 

'  When  you  there  ?' 

'  Oh,  about  three  w  eeks  ago.' 

Peetka  made  remarks  in  Ingalik. 

'Father  MacManus,  him  all  right?'  asked  Kurilla,  politely 
'•'oaking  his  cross-examination. 

'  MacManus?  Do  you  mean  Wills,  or  the  Superior,  Father 
Brachet  ? 

'  Oh  yes  I  MacManus  at  Xanana.'  He  spoke  as  though  in- 
advertently he  had  confused  the  naaies.  As  the  strangers  gave 
hmi  the  wmter's  news  from  Holy  Cross,  his  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment grew. 

Presently,  'Do  you  know  my  friend  Nicholas  of  Pyraeut?' 
asked  the  Boy, 

Kurilla  took  his  empty  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  smiled  in 
broad  surprise.      'Nicholas!'  repeated  several  others.      It  was 
plain  the  Pymeut  pilot  enjoyed  a  wide  repute. 
The  Boy  spoke  of  the  famine  and  01'  Chief's  illness. 
It  is  true,' said  Unookuk  gravely,  and  turning,  he  added  some- 
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cured  or  Chief  ^d  that  turned  o^^^^^^^  '*""  •^^""'^"  ^''^ 

story.     Peetka  wouldn't  nStT  Iv^^.n  '"""^'T^y  PoP^'ar 
getting  up  and  stretchiigt3'Svi^„'°H?2^;^^^^^^ 

s  hts:rt;rst^^Hf:n^^^^^^^^^ 

the  stronger?  fi^t  as  tL^^^  T'  ^"^  threw  himself  down  a? 
teller  darfd  not  meet  Pefka't/^T^^^^^  ''''  T''''^  "^'^'X- 
easy  at  the  Nigger  dog's^cde.^r^;  Jl'  Pf'^'^'ely  most  un- 

how  Brother  Paul  cau  4^hL  sL  '  ^'  *"?  ^u'  ^""'^^  «"  «bout 
Journey-told  how  Li  before  Z"' *"?  •''T  ''^^  ^^""ential 

had  gof  lost,  making  l^po  S  :  tm  irVi"chI'e?'/'"H'J"'^°^ 
wh  te  camn  had  sIvpH  h;  J  ^  Michael  s,  and  how  the 

Pymeuts  h'ad  %iLd  th  sp  "kerTutTi  '7  'S  /"'"  ^''^ 
tremendous  friends  the  PvmS  „L.M,    u*    "low-hole;  what 

good  sort  of  white  rien.  She  seem'ed  to^il'  ^k""''"'?-^'  "'^'^ 
for  Peetka's  prejudice -there  Ir!  f^^"?^^  ,'o  aj^o*  ^  implication 

--and  on  an^m^:\e'SrTw::rrcktct^^^^^^^^^^ 

have  them  to  know,  so  hi«hlv  were  thl^  ?>  '•-   ^^  ^°"'<* 

doubtful  race  regarded  bfth^pTmeuts  ^^Tr^T^""'  ""^'^^ 
that  Nicholas'  sister  had  given  hfm  fh u";^  'i^""^'  '^^'''  ^''^y' 

Inua.thattheGreatSnHtSthlT  i  '*'l°^"'"«  '°  ^ukon 
himself  wrong  t^have'da^fSth's  cX"  *  r"  **>'•  "^  °''"'^<i 
throw  it  into  the  first  blow  hole  he  im^f*  "^  *""''  to-morrow 
his  eye  caught  Ku  iMa?^  wlth  the  h.,  °~rJ'"  '"^"^  '  '  • 
Guide  pulled  his  big  bodv  un  nn  t  ^  °^  ^''  '^'"'^  '^^^  o'd 
nearer  and  gravely  eyed  MucWuck's^k?"'  ''°"'  '^«'  ''^^b'^** 
fro  on  its  walrus-st'rinroverTh'e  Uadcr?  ;^^^^^^^  ThTB^  '°  -?^ 
conscious  of  some  subtle  chana^^  VtlMl  •  ^  ^°y'  ^"'te 
the  Indian,  laid  ^he  totn  in*Ji    J  ^*'"'L"'^''"  ^^  of 

centre    of  \he  semiciSe  litwel  t^^  '5"'*  '"  '»'« 

Kurilla  turned  the  Great  K.Vh!^    >      asfembly  and   the  dog, 

closdy.  everylyl'fnfhrrlomtprhi™"       ""'  "'""'"«  '^ 
a  c^alrgforwa^d  ''  '"'  ''"^  ^^«  *  ^^^'^  ^^  "I-ctation  and 

'  wh'ei^' grdT.^^iv^rti:tr^„te^^^^^^^^ 

try  buy  this  orSllS'  S^oThef   Ihe'"'^ 
Russian  beads.     Oh    it  is  a  MnlL      ^  1^"  "  °"  '''""g  "^ 
un,  It  is  a  thing  to  remember !'    He  nodded  bis 
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gray  head  significantly,  but  he  went  on  with  the  bare  evidence  : 
'When  John  J.  Healy  make  last  trip  down  this  fall — Nicholas 
pilot  you  savvy — they  let  him  take  his  sister,  Holy  Cross  to 
Pymeut,    I  see  she  wear  this  round  neck.' 

The  weight  of  the  medal  carried  the  raw-hide  necklace  slip* 
ping  through  his  fingers.  Slowly  now,  with  even  impulse,  the 
silver  disc  swung  right,  swung  left,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
Even  the  Nigger  dog  seemed  hypnotized,  following  the  dim  shine 
of  the  tarnished  token. 

'  I  say  Nicholas'  sister  :  "  It  is  thirty  winters  I  see  that  silver 
picture  first ;  I  give  you  two  dolla  for  him."  She  say  "No."  I 
say,  "Gi'  fi'  dolla."  "No."  I  sit  and  think  far  back— thirty 
winters  back.  "  I  gi'  ten  dolla,"  I  say.  She  say,  "  I  no  sell ;  no 
— not  for  a  hunner' " — but  she^/w  it  him  !  for  to  make  Yukon  Inua 
to  let  him  go  safe.  Hein  ?  Savvy  ?*  And  lapsing  into  Ingalik, 
he  endorsed  this  credential  not  to  be  denied. 

'  It  is  true,'  he  wound  up  in  English.  The  '  Autocratrix 
Russorum '  was  solemnly  handed  back.  '  You  have  make  a 
brave  journey.  It  is  I  who  unnerstan' — I,  too,  when  I  am  young, 
I  go  with  Dall  on  the  Long  Trail.  We  had  dogs.'  All  the  while, 
from  all  about  the  Leader's  owner,  and  out  of  every  corner  of  the 
crowded  room,  had  come  a  spirited  punctuation  of  Kurilla's  speech 
— nods  and  grunts.  '  Yes,  perhaps  these  white  men  deserved  dogs 
— even  Peetka's  !' 

Kurilla  limped  back  to  his  place,  but  turned  to  the  Ingaliks 
before  he  sat  down,  and  bending  painfully  over  his  stick,  '  Not 
Kurilia,'  he  said,  as  though  speaking  of  one  absent — '  not 
Dall  make  so  great  journey,  no  dogs.  Kurilla  ?  Best  guide  in 
Yukon  forty  year.  Kurilla  say :  "  Must  have  dogs — men  like 
that !'"  He  limped  back  again  and  solemnly  offered  his  hand  to 
each  of  the  travellers  in  turn.  '  Shake  1'  says  he.  Then,  as 
though  fascinated  by  the  silver  picture,  he  dropped  down  by  the 
Boy,  staring  absently  at  the  Great  Katharine's  effigy.  The  general 
murmur  was  arrested  by  a  movement  from  Peetka — he  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  says  he,  handsomely  : 

'  No  liars.  Sell  dog,'  adding,  with  regretful  eye  on  the  apostate 
Leader,  '  Him  bully  dog  i' 

And  that  was  how  the  tobacco  famine  ended,  and  how  the 
white  men  got  their  team. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   ESQUIMAUX   HORSE 
•PI"  |e  connai,  1«  hoa.a,e,.  plus  j'ai^,  ,«  ,y,^. 

y^"r::l^:sZVl^^^^^^^^  »>- i-t  you  try  it 

the  Colonel  and  the  Z  wonde  e^^ 

sufficiently  difficult  journey  by  addin^^^nt'^  ^"'^  complicated  a 
and  three  fiends.  ^  ^        "^  *°  °'^<^'"  «'«  a  load  of  fish 

;  Think  how  well  they  went  for  Peetka  ' 

'  w.vS'''r4"''»"S'"^T,-'^''''  -"-  «•«  i- 

«.inne.;  "  Cthi^^K  ™.*/'L!1^""*"  ■=>  '»»  »»,.  and 
Colonel.    They  snapped  at  TL  rI       L     '^"^*''  """sh  !'  of  the 

him  up  in  the^rac^s  and  tumblfn/ hf"^  '^'^"  l^^'P  ^"'"^^  tying 
howled  all  night  lorn?  e,r,.n^  i^  ^  •""?  ""°  '^e  snow.     Thev 

while  they  ate^hdr7e;r4Tn^tTsf  ^'^fmf  '"^"J^'  °^ '"^^' 
the  animals,  and  the  one  who  Dmfi?,  k  ™*"  "  '^«  ^'''"t  of 

jhe  Boy  became  a  caplt? drfver  the^T'"'""-  ^"  ''^^  ^"^^ 
'meant  business/ and  settled  info  'I  ■•°^'  *=^"'''  ^o  know  he 
the  bully  dog  for'  shortAirned  "ou°  «  h™Slead'  '''^'  f  '^  '^^"^^ 
They  were  much  nearer  KaltTtW  ,u  u  ?"  '"  'he  Yukon.' 
after  only  two  hours'  struggle  wit L  the  S^  ''t"^^*^'  "^"'^^"6 
v.llage  on  the  left  bank  offhe  rTiVr  R.,fT  "'.'''^  "^'^  ^"^ian 
here  was  clouded  by  Ni?'^  nrn^!;^  »      ,     ^^"^^  ^"t  appearance 

He  was  no  soonru^nEafnesseffn  ?     '^'"  ''^^  ^"^^  '"  '■Sht 
job.     It  looked  for  a  few^innf  l^  undertook  the  congenial 

chew  up  the  e,  'ire  canine  nrf  ^'  '^  ^'^"'^^'^  ^ully  dog  S 
of  hi, 'own  wounds     'fiutTeS/"'  ^'f  "edLnKi^ 

Houd.-,one  Of  -osfhT^r 
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supremaqr.  His  first  social  act,  on  catching  sight  of  his  fellowr, 
was  to  howl  defiance  at  him.  And  even  after  they  have  fought 
it  out  and  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding,  the  first  happy 
thought  of  your  born  Leader  on  awakening  is  to  proclaim  himself 
boss  of  the  camp. 

No  sooner  has  he  published  this  conviction  of  high  calling  than 
he  is  set  upon  by  the  others,  punishes  them  soundly,  or  is  him- 
self vanquished  and  driven  off.  Whereupon  he  sits  on  his 
haunches  in  the  snow,  and,  with  his  pointed  nose  turned  skyward, 
howls  uninterruptedly  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  all  is  forgiven  and 
forgotten — till  the  next  time. 

Order  being  restored,  the  travellers  got  new  harness  for  the 
dogs,  new  boots  for  themselves,  and  set  out  for  the  white  trading 
post,  thirty  miles  above. 

Here,  having  at  last  come  into  the  region  of  settlements,  they 
agreed  never  again  to  overtax  the  dogs.  They  •  travelled  light ' 
out  of  Nulato  towards  the  Koyukuk. 

The  dogs  simply  flew  over  those  last  miles.  It  was  glorious 
going  on  a  trail  like  glass. 

They  had  broken  the  back  of  the  journey  now,  and  could  well 
afford,  they  thought,  to  halt  an  hour  or  two  on  the  island  at  the 
junction  ef  the  two  great  rivers,  stake  out  a  trading  post,  and  treat 
themselves  to  town  lots.  Why  town  lots,  in  Heaven's  name ! 
when  they  were  bound  for  Min<5ok,  and  after  that  the  Klondyke, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  ?  Well,  partly  out  of  mere  gaiety  of  heart, 
and  partly,  the  Colonel  would  have  told  you  gravely,  that  in  this 
country  you  never  know  when  you  have  a  good  thing.  They  had 
left  the  one  white  layman  at  Nulato  seething  with  excitement  over 
an  Indian's  report  of  still  another  rich  strike  up  yonder  on  the 
Koyukuk,  and  this  point,  where  they  were  solemnly  staking  out  a 
new  post,  th«  Nulato  Agent  had  said,  was  ♦  dead  sure  to  be  a  great 
centre.'  That  almost  unknown  region  bordering  the  great  tributary 
of  the  Yukon,  haunt  of  the  fiercest  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  North, 
was  to  be  finally  conquered  by  the  white  man.  It  had  been  left 
practically  unexplored  ever  since  the  days  when  the  bloodthirsty 
Koyukons  came  down  out  of  their  fastnesses  and  perpetrated  the 
great  Nulato  massacre',  doing  to  death  with  ghastly  barbarity  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  at  the  post,  Russian  or  Indian,  excapt 
Kurilla,  not  sparing  the  unlucky  Captain  Barnard  or  his  English 
escort,  newly  arrived  here  in  their  search  for  the  lost  Sir  John 
Franklin.  But  the  tables  were  turned  now,  and  the  white  maa 
was  on  the  trail  of  the  Indian. 

While  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy  were  suking  out  this  future 
stronghold  of  uade  and  civilization  it  came  on  to  snow;  bat 
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So  they  pushed  on*'  But  tie  S'"-!^'  °'"-^°'  '"''  "'^"• 
Cod  prematurely.    Down  the  .„«,.  h  ?  ^*''";^  *°  *«^«  ^J^-nked 
The  evening  wis  cloudy   ifd^hJ  ^"^'^*^  "^^''  "'^^y.  unending^ 

?verhe.da,*welIa,Ie^he:^ti^'uXfr*'¥K^  ''''  ^''»"««» 
juit  where  it  was  in  the  h?urt  Stw^n  i  t  ^}^J  "«^«'  knew 
lost  the  trail.  The  Boy  S"ed^l  ^J  /."'^  *°**.  ^^""^  »*>«  they 
th«  Nig  did  hi,  beat  to^uJh  down  "  '  *=*^°  "»**P  '"'^''"e 

^ol'^:?'''^'^,,:',!^^^;^-^'  "M  .the  Boy  ruefully  «,„« 

,  ^"fon  ''ell  camp,  pardner.' 
Keckon  we  might  as  well' 

"vi^Sir«,is'iv.''!hfZ'''"r,'''^""<' " '"««'  looking 

•Vo  "J^U^^SLJ^""  •7/  «..-««l  d,.  Colon.1. 
I**  to  thoK  black  dan  iffaei,  h,  h.H  ,''°'''*^  •uddenly,  carried 
unpacked  their  (ew^Z«I«?™        j  '"'"''  "'««*  •  '•ce^iard.  He 

Nig',  pointed  earT  S^5  ^„''"  T''  1""'  "  ■"  '"■  »o  pull 
only  -ith  theae  Indian  c^Nr/i^"l''",''"'J'*"  """  "™ 
Boy's  dog  at  'V-^with^'C^'^'"^  ?""  ""''  «» 
««>«r  «.mething  of 'h«  bu^c.  2^^',  ^  *"  """"I  'o 

J^pardner  e,e,  «,  U..1.  b,t'  ^u^^'dl^-^ber^Te^n/TlS 

too"rirSt' .^k'nonti'toX"  ""  *='"™" '  "«  -  "Mo- 
old  bo,,-  or  „.„  ■  wS°^„^^^' "X  7  '""i  'o  .a,,  ■  Well, 

•ugar,  you  could  get  a.  much  ^ih  ?.     ^'"'^  *^  '°^<^^^    «' 
welcome,  if  iii.lodorous'rfSM  . J±f  ^°"  1°"'^^  *=^"7'   •^^■'« 
"rous,  placet  seemed,  since  they  lost  the  trw'f 
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to  have  vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  question  of  the 
men  sharing  the  dogs'  fish,  but  of  the  dogs  sharing  the  men's 
bacon  and  meal.  That  night  the  meagre  supper  was  more  meagre 
still  that  the  '  horses '  might  have  something,  too.  The  next  after- 
noon it  stopped  snowing  and  cleared,  intensely  cold,  and  that  was 
the  evening  the  Boy  nearly  cried  for  joy  when,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
he  saw,  a  good  way  off,  perched  on  the  river  bank,  the  huts  and 
high  caches  of  an  Indian  village  etched  black  against  a  wintry 
sunset — a  fine  picture  in  any  eye,  but  meaning  more  than  beauty 
to  the  driver  of  hungry  dogs. 

'  Fish,  Nig  ?  called  out  the  Boy  to  his  Leader.  *  You  hear  me, 
you  Nig  ?  Fish^  old  fellow  t  Now,  look  at  that,  Colonel  t  you 
tell  me  that  Indian  dog  doesn't  understand  English.  \  tell  you 
what :  we  had  a  mean  time  with  these  dogs  just  at  first,  but  that 
was  only  because  we  didn't  understand  one  another.' 

The  Colonel  preserved  a  reticent  air. 

'  You'll  come  to  my  way  of  thinking  yet.  The  Indian  dog — he's 
a  daisy.' 

'Glad  you  think  so.'  The  Colonel,  with  some  display  of 
temper,  had  given  up  trying  to  drive  the  team  only  half  an  hour 
before,  and  was  still  rather  sore  about  it 

'  When  you  get  to  understand  him,'  persisted  the  Boy,  '  he's  the 
most  marvellous  little  horse  ever  hitched  in  harness.  He  pulls, 
pulls,  pulls  all  day  long  in  any  kind  o'  weather ' 

'  Yes,  pulls  you  off  your  legs  or  pulls  you  the  way  you  don't 
want  to  go.' 

'  Oh,  that's  when  you  rile  him !  He's  just  like  any  other 
American  gentleman :  he's  got  bis  feelin's.  Ain't  you  got  feel- 
in's,  Nig  ?  Huh  !  rather.  I  tell  you  what.  Colonel,  many  a  time 
when  I'm  pretty  well  beat  and  ready  to  snap  at  anybody,  I've 
looked  at  Nig  peggin'  away  like  a  little  man,  on  a  rotten  trail,  with 
a  blizzard  in  his  eyes,  and  it's  just  made  me  sick  after  that  to 
hear  myself  grumblin.'  Yes,  sir,  the  Indian  dog  b  an  exatiiple 
tc  any  white  man  on  the  trail.'  The  Boy  seemed  not  to  relinquish 
the  hope  of  stirring  the  tired  Colonel  to  enthusiasm.  '  Don't  you 
like  the  way,  after  the  worst  sort  of  day,  when  you  stop,  he  just 
drops  down  in  the  snow  and  rolls  ab(>ut  a  little  to  rest  his  muscles, 
and  then  lies  there  as  patient  as  anything  till  you  are  ready  to 
unharness  him  and  feed  him  ?' 

' and  if  you  don't  hurry  up,  he  saves  you  the  trouble  of 

unharnessing  by  eating  the  traces  and  things.' 

•  Humph  !  So  would  you  if  that  village  weren't  in  sight,  if  you 
were  sure  the  harness  rvouldn't  stick  in  your  gizzard.  And  think 
of  what  a  d(^  gets  to  rew&rd  him  for  his  plucky  day  :  one  dried 
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food  .bo„,  „  o.J^,o4^''°J^''i„  '»•"•"  S'  """"S  "' 
giving  II  up,  too.'  '  ""^  •"'■  ™n  Iwd  to  keep  from 

fioes  for  Red  like  tha  Hah  I  "f*  "^^  ''^^  ^e  stops  and 
They  haven't  been' pjiun  Wriv"^  V'"'"  "'  ^°°'  ^'''»  'i'»« 
aren't  doin' their  sha^e  NiKTCi^'.^  °"  J"''  "°"^*^-'  '^  they 
"  Hail,  Columbia  I"  You'  f  sel  "  k  *t  ?''!'>'  '""^  «"d  give  'em 
we'll  have  'em  on  .  dead  ruT'  Th^e  Bo  '["^t"^*^  '^^^  "P  *  »>k 
his  whip.  «u  run.      1  he  Boy  laughed  and  cracked 

'They've  got  keen  noses,  /don't  .r««ti  .  •„ 
Come  on,  Nig,  Spot's  had  enoufh  hT  '  '  ""'S'^  ^''«  ""«• 
Cheer  up.  Spot  I  Fish,  old  S^v'  u"^'  S°°^  ""'J  Plenty. 
Red?  /ii/  CachM  full  of  I  wu''"'  '"*^  ''^^'"'' ^o  you, 
rushed,  peil-mell.  n.e„"an3  dogs' earir'SJ ''  ?".'  ^°''"  '»'«^y 
the  frozen  river,  and  never  slowfL»n"»^  *'°"S  ''''«  ™ad  across 
the  opposite  bank  °"""«^  ""  "  «'°e  ^o  the  stiff  pull  up 

'"£l5SS5?-?^^..ae,e„e. 

It  was  a  bitter  Mow      Tk«   j-j  « 
to  talk  about.    The  Colonel  S[adeth.7  '"^'^J"/  '  '^  ^'^  '^  ^ad 
and  made  some  mush    that  »«  i      'J'  ""*^  ^"^^  ^  »"'«  bacon 
were  boiled  in  the  mush-pot  wl?S  1  SLtS^'f"  J""'  bacon-rinds 
nieal,  and  the  '  soup  '  so  conricted^i^^     T^  °^  '"^"^  *"^  ^  ""»« 
dogs.     They  were  afraid  to  sWnfn  It   ?*u°"^  .^°  ^^^^  f°r  the      . 
plague-infected.     The  Indians Td  cut  al  'Jf  "*'*"' ' "  ""S'^'  ^^^ 
rad.us  round  about-no  bonlhc  1       u"  ^''^  'P'"*=e  f«'  «  wide 
some  tent-poles  up  ntSone  of  th.     '"'?^  *  t***'     ^hey  hoisted 

«...  .0..  U.e.  -a/''?i:'S'e^S-;-^.™.^bo^H^^^ 
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was  it  December  instead  of  the  29th  of  March  ?  The  Colonel 
sat  on  the  packed  sled,  undoing  with  stiff  nngcrs  the  twisted, 
frozen  rope.  He  knew  the  axe  that  he  used  the  night  before  on 
the  little  end  of  bacon  was  lying,  pressed  into  the  snow,  under 
one  runner.  But  that  was  the  last  thing  to  go  on  the  pack  before 
the  lashing,  and  it  wouldn't  get  lost  pinned  down  under  the  sled 
Nig  caught  sight  of  it,  and  came  over  with  a  cheerful  air  of  interest, 
sniffed  bacon  on  the  steel,  and  it  occurred  to  him  it  would  be  a 
good  ,-)lan  to  lick  it. 

A  biUer  howling  broke  the  stillness.  The  Boy  came  tearing  up 
witlj  a  look  that  lifted  the  Colonel  off  the  sled,  and  there  was  Nig 
trying  to  get  away  from  the  axe-head,  his  tongue  frozen  fast  to  the 
steel,  and  pulled  horribly  long  out  of  his  mouth  like  a  little  pink 
rope.  The  Boy  had  fallen  upon  the  agonized  beast,  and  forced 
him  down  close  to  the  steel  Holding  him  there  between  his 
knees,  he  pulled  off  his  outer  mits  and  with  hands  and  breath 
warmed  tlie  surface  of  the  axe,  speaking  now  and  then  to  the  dog, 
who  howled  wretchedly,  but  seemed  to  understand  ^omelhing  was 
being  done  for  him,  since  he  gave  up  struggling.  When  at  last 
the  Boy  got  him  free,  the  little  horse  pressed  against  his  friend's 
legs  with  a  strange  new  shuddering  noise  very  pitiful  to  hear. 

The  Boy,  blinking  hard,  said  :  •  Yes,  old  man,  I  know,  that  was 
a  mean  breakfast ;'  and  he  patted  the  sh.  ggy  chest.  Nig  bent  his 
proud  head  and  licked  the  rescuing  hand  with  his  bleeding  tongue. 

'  An'  you  say  that  dog  hasn't  got  feelin's  I' 

They  hitched  the  team  and  pushed  on.  In  the  absence  of  a 
trail,  the  best  they  '  ould  do  was  to  keep  to  the  river  ice.  By- 
and-bye : 

•  Can  you  see  the  river  bank?* 
'  I'm  not  sure,'  said  the  Boy. 

•  I  thought  you  were  going  it  blind.' 
•I  believe  I'd  better  let  Nig   have 

stopping ;  '  he's  the  dandy  trail-finder, 
my  hat  to  you  !' 

They  pushed  ahead  till  the  half-famished  dogs  gave  out.  They 
camped  under  the  lee  of  the  propped  sled,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  warm.  The  Colonel 
managed  to  get  a  little  wood  and  surted  a  fire.  There  were  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  meal  in  the  botiom  of  the  bag  and  a  little  end  of 
bacon,  mostly  rind.  The  sort  of  soup  the  dogs  had  had  yesterday 
was  good  enough  for  men  to-day.  The  hot  and  watery  brew 
gave  them  strength  enough  to  strike  camp  and  move  on.  The 
elder  roan  began  to  say  to  himself  that  he  would  sell  bis  liie 


his  head,'  said  the  Boy, 
Nig,  old  man,  I  takes  ofl 
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'  We  could  never  do  it* 
'  N-no,'  said  the  Colonel. 

their  fee?  wlefn'^hl^;''"'"^^  ''°"«'  ''''^  »<>'  °"'y  very  hungry 
had  Shu  hreies  at  firs't°a?1h?'  ^l^  Tl  bleeding.  V  B^ 
snow.     He  ha^Jf;  nmfcS  JL^J^jf  ^  °^  ^''^  '«^  ^^^^^  -  th^ 

sig^ficX"h"etd  W  puTrhe.?r  f-'^"  ^K  ''''  ^^^  C'^'o-' 
if  h*.  fn.,«i^  ♦!.       u  .  P"*  *"^"^  feelings  in  their  pockets  '    A« 

bleedine  do^^     «  a  ^^         was  not  inspired  by  mere  p  ty  for  the 
Sit  down  fnf  rest  ^      ^°"  ^"^^  '''^''  f*^^^  y°"«^l?.  Colonel 

had  given  way  ^'  ^°^  ''"'"^  ^  '^  ^^^'^^  ^is  partner's  brain 

even"^' Think  on^-raSl'   °"'  ''''^  ^*'  *°  ^^^  *^°g''  ^«^«.  -'' 

as  'a^  fiddr'Vhe'  r'^'''^  '°'-  ^''»  ""^f''  Colonel.  I'm  as  fit 
minutS^fhey  wire  foHoiin^a ^h^^f"^  ^''"^'^  ^''^^  <^°«»-  1°  'e" 
kept  cbS  St  ibi^^^^^  *'^"  ^8*'"-     But  the  sled 

bout  of  Sfctuil  nulling  fh^^''''^'"i  *^°*"-  ^^^^^  ^  ^««Perate 
and  lay  dowrrtleTr'tedJ'traTs  ""'  ^'^'^  ""'  ^'^^^^^  -«^"' 
reJa'Lr"  "'""^  '"'"'  '^^   *   ™°'"«"t>    t^en    the   Colonel 

in  'tL^'Jj.l'jUTdUot'^^^^^^^  P*'?^*^*^"*  N'Vs  feet  are 

Well '  added  f  h-T        ,  i  **  *^°8  won't  travel  a  mile  further. 

««|n|r  .;i;'.f.°s,r-  ^5 » «»  bo,  .^  .^,^ 
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'  Poor  old  Nig !'  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  somewhat  guilty  air. 
'  Look  here  :  what  do  you  say  to  seeing  whether  they  can  go  if  we 
help  'em  with  that  load  ?* 

'  Good  for  you,  Colonel !'  said  the  Boy,  with  confidence 
wonderfully  restored.     '  I  was  just  thinking  the  same.' 

They  unlashed  the  pack,  and  the  Colonel  wanted  to  make  two 
bundles  of  the  bedding  and  things ;  but  whether  the  Boy  really 
thought  the  Colonel  was  giving  ou^  or  whether  down  in  some 
corner  of  his  mind  he  recognised  the  fact  that  if  the  Colonel  were 
not  galled  by  this  extra  burden  he  might  feel  his  hunger  less,  and 
so  be  less  prone  to  thoughts  of  poor  Nig  in  the  pot — however  it 
was,  he  said  the  bundle  was  his  business  for  the  first  hour.  So 
the  Colonel  did  the  driving,  and  the  Boy  tramped  on  ahead, 
breaking  trail  with  thirty-five  pounds  on  his  back.  And  he  didn't 
give  it  up,  either,  though  he  admitted  long  after  it  was  the 
toughest  time  he  had  ever  put  in  in  all  his  life. 

'  Haven't  you  had  about  enough  of  this  ?*  the  Colonel  sang  out 
at  dusk. 

'  Pretty  nearly,'  said  the  Boy  in  a  raiher  weak  voice.  He  flung 
off  the  pack,  and  sat  on  it 

'  Get  up,'  says  the  Colonel ;  '  give  us  the  sleepin'-bag.'  When 
it  was  undone,  the  Norfolk  jacket  dropped  out  He  rolled  it  up 
against  the  sled,  flung  himself  down,  and  heavily  dropped  his 
head  on  the  rough  pillow.     But  he  sprang  up. 

'  What  ?  Yes.  By  the  Lord  I'  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
capacious  pocket  of  the  jacket,  and  pulled  out  son-;  broken  ship's 
biscuit.  *  Hard  tack,  by  the  living  Jingo !'  He  was  up,  had 
a  few  sticks  alight,  and  the  kettle  on,  and  was  melting  snow 
to  pour  on  the  broken  biscuit  '  It  swells,  you  know,  like 
thunder  !' 

The  Boy  was  still  sitting  on  the  bundle  of  '  trade '  tea  and 
tobacco.  He  seemed  not  to  hear;  he  seemed  not  to  see  the 
Colonel,  shakily  hovering  about  the  fire,  pushing  aside  the  green 
wood  and  adding  a  few  sticks  of  dry. 

There  was  a  mist  before  the  Colonel's  eyes.  Reaching  after  a 
bit  of  seasoned  spruce,  he  stumbled,  and  unconsciously  set  his 
foot  on  Nig's  bleeding  paw.  The  dog  let  out  a  yell  and  flew  at 
him.  The  Colonel  fell  back  with  an  oath,  picked  up  a  stick,  and 
laid  it  on.     The  Boy  was  on  his  feet  in  a  flash. 

•  Here !  stop  that !'  He  jumped  in  between  the  infuriated  man 
and  the  infuriated  dog. 

'  Stand  back !'  roared  the  Colonel. 
'  It  was  your  fault ;  you  trod ' 

•  Stand  back,  damn  you  I  or  you'U  get  hurt* 
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exdj^^^l^i:::^'- -^e  Boy;  he  dodged  i,  caUIng 
Colo^el'ruSreelu.V'r^"^'^'"'^^-    You—'    The 

'I  knowTou  wLt  h^rS""^  P"^^°"^^^^^  °"^  o^  ^l^e  gloo.. 

divided  the  biscuit  andyuredthTL'r^f  ^*'"-  ««  g"»  "p! 
Then  he  sat  do^n  agaC  and  wi^ /f'^^^ 
thunder.'  He  couldn'tTe^here  flhl  ^^  '^''"  J°  ''^^eJllike 
Boy  sat  on  a  fallen  irU  wi7h  N%Vhl  /*^"P  ^''^  '^"'^'<J«.  ^he 
Boy  felt  pretty  low  in  his  J^in  V  ^^'^  ""*^^'  ^'«  a^"'-  The 
his  head'sunk  armo"st  o  hS  icneS' ''it  """^''l^  ^^S^^''^'''  ^'^'^ 
world  after  all.     Doing  your  levelhL  l^^'  *  '""^'^  "^'"^  of  a 

forrader.  What  w^ 'th'e  "use  ?  He  sfafted  'T  '^f  ^°"  ^"^ 
caressing,  touched  his  cold  fJIin^Vi  Something  warm, 

•Good  old  Nig!    Y^ufe  noS^^^^  Nig's  tongue! 

rough  beast  up  closer  to  him     °"^'°™^'  *°°  '     He  gathered  the 

Just  then  the  Colonel  called,  'Nig  i' 

•NU'Nlgr'''''^"''^-'^^'^P^'-^^'heBoy. 

^^'/^tr  &1  Ity^^^'^'    «^  ^--'^  -an  wen  by  you. 

both^m^en  Ts^^l'^^t^Zl  fotrif^^^T^d^"''-  "^^'^ 
get  away,  the  Boy's  stiff  finfers  losTC^.V  *^°^  '.^'"^^led  to 
leader  in  the  Yukon  '  was  runnL  f  *u  ^!'P'  *"^  '  ^^e  best 
could  pelt,  to  the  cLpTre-^  th^e  c^o^Jing^^^      "  ^^'^  «  '^^ 

He^l^r  J  r  htit^HilF^^^       ^^-ion. 

expected  gunshot-hearing  "t   too  .nH  f.    °"'  ^'"'^"'"^  ^°'  '^e 

"^T^'^k^  rr  cTap'^eiTt'^h  ^:  ^^^P  °^  ^  --<^ed 

fellas'  plc,Tl^nl1sT^-^^^^^^  '-^'  b«,  drag  other 

and  bloody  feet,  and  then—  P^or  o  d^^I^'^  '  ^""^""^  ^^"^ 
lame— poor  old  Nig  i'  With  a  n.hfl  ?  i.  ^'^  '""  <^^"se  you're 
his  eye?,  he  kept  ?n  repeatbg  tie  d"o5,  °''  '"^  ^°'  «'^'" '» 
forward  in  the  snow.  •  NevJ  r?inS  nM  I  "^™f  ^  ^^  ^'"'"bled 
world,  and  the  right  trail^  har  to  fin^  '  ^7jJ'^  ^^'^  ^^^''  °' 
His  stumbling  feet  were  on  1  n.^^e  ?  ?  '"'^^  ^'^  ''°°<^  ^'''J- 
the  saddle-back  of  the  hill.  ^y^t^:::t^;^;^l^ 
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for  down  on  the  other  side  below  hira  were  faint  lights— huts — «« 
Indian  village  I  with  fish  and  food  for  everybody.  And  Nig — Nig 
was  being 

The  Boy  turned  as  if  a  hurricane  had  struck  him,  and  tore  back 
down  the  incline — stumbling,  floundering  in  the  snow,  calling 
hoarsely  :  '  Colonel,  Colonel !  don't  do  it  I  There's  a  village  here. 
Colonel !     Nig  !  Colonel,  don't  do  it  1' 

He  dashed  into  the  circle  of  firelight,  and  beheld  Nig  standing 
with  a  bandaged  paw,  placidly  eating  softened  biscuit  out  of  the 
family  frying-pan. 

It  was  short  work  getting  down  to  the  village.  They  had  one 
king  salmon  and  two  white  fish  from  the  first  Indian  they  saw, 
who  wanted  hootch  for  them,  and  got  only  tabak. 

In  the  biggest  of  the  huts,  nearly  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  coughing,  sickly-looking,  dejected,  the  natives  made 
room  for  the  strangeis.  When  the  white  men  had  supped  they 
handed  over  the  remains  of  their  meal  (as  is  expected)  to  the  head 
of  the  house.  This  and  a  few  matches  or  a  little  tobacco  on  parting, 
is  all  he  looks  for  in  return  for  shelter,  room  for  beds  on  the  floor, 
snow-water  laboriously  melted,  use  of  the  fire,  and  as  uiuch  wood  as 
they  like  to  burn,  even  if  it  is  a  barren  place,  and  fuel  is  the 
precious  far-travelled  'drift' 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  travellers  get  past  that  first 
cheechalko  feeling  that  it  is  a  little  '  nervy,'  as  the  Boy  had  said, 
to  walk  into  another  man's  house  uninvited,  an  absolute  stranger, 
and  take  possession  of  everything  you  want  without  so  much  as 
'  by  your  leave.'     You  soon  learn  it  is  the  Siwash*  custom. 

Nothing  would  have  seemed  stranger  now,  or  more  inhuman, 
than  the  civilized  point  of  view. 

The  Indians  trailed  out  one  by  one,  all  except  the  old  buck  to 
whom  the  hut  belonged.  He  hung  about  for  a  bit  till  he  was 
satisfied  the  travellers  had  no  hootch,  not  even  a  little  for  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  yet  they  seemed  to  be  fairly  decent  fellows. 
Then  he  rolls  up  his  blankets,  for  there  is  a  premium  on  sleeping- 
space,  and  goes  out,  with  never  a  notion  that  he  is  doing  more 
than  any  man  would,  anywhere  in  the  world,  to  find  a  place  in 
some  neighbour's  hut  to  pass  the  night 

He  leaves  the  two  s;  rangers,  as  Indian  hospitality  ordains,  to 

the  warmest  places  in  the  best  hut,  with  two  young  squaws,  one 

old  one  and  five  children,  aU  sleeping  together  on  the  floor,  as  a 

matter  of  course. 

The  Colonel  and  the  Boy  had  flung  themselves  down  on  top  of 

•  Siwash,  corruption  of  French-Canadian  sauvage,  applied  all  over   the 
North  to  the  natives,  their  possessions  and  their  custSnis.' 
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their  sleeping-baft  fed  and  wanned  and  comforted.    Oni»  »»,-  .m 

With  nothing  .0  barter  and  not  I  cent  in  his  Set     Thi.  "''°°' 
IS  a  Siwash  custom.  Pocnet.    Tills,  again. 

The  old  squaw  coughed  and  wiped  her  evei     Tl,.  ,l,iij 
coughed  in  their  sleep,  '         ""  children 

The  Colonel  merely  damned  them.  The  Bov  liftert  h.-«  »,  a 
and  listened  for  Nig's  note.  The  battle  rLedwarer  1  o^^^ 
scampei  ing  went  by  the  tent  ^  '  *  8^®** 

'Nig!' 

A  scuffling  and  snuffing  round  the  bottom  of  the  tenf     Th. 

'=36ot%rrc^otr?orh^?"<'««-*'C'-  "• 

JI^'f^^''s!,"ouT^^;j^f;'„Til2l';7iifdlT'T- 

Let's  see  your  paw.     Here,  come  over  to  the  light '    n.  /  ^"i 

t^  or:i:„T  ^!^  ^^^  t-  iXr^^n?sSi,i?e%s: 

prostrate  bo^s^^lrrracheS'LtSd""^  """'^'   ^^^''^^  ^ 

to  th:roo7hK,'uar"^^er  ^L^tS'''^^  ^PP«'^<i 
wizened  regard  was  exactlv  ,vm^«llJ-  u  °"'^  ""^  '^^^^  ^aid  her 
seemed  intlfugem  L  ^e^'^^^^''^"'  ''"^  "  '"  *"^"''--    She 

r«in^one'%fJr'>^  '^'^  ^^J'.''"  ^''^^  ™"^Wuck  string  o* 

fri.%"L' ghln'g'o'rturelco^'L'  r'^'  "^"'^  ="«'"'•  "'>"'>« 
•bout  the  tast         "^  '     '  ^°'  ""»  '  '"«•     B"  she  "t 
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•Come  'long,  Nig,'  he  whispered.  'You  just  see  if  I  don't 
shoe  my  httle  horse'  And  he  sneaked  back  to  bed,  comfortable 
m  the  assurance  that  the  Colonel  was  asleep.  Nig  came  walking 
after  his  friend  straight  over  people's  heads. 

One  of  the  children  sat  up  and  whimpered.  The  Colonel 
growled  sleepily. 

•You  black  devil!'  admonished  the  Boy  under  his  breath 
•Look  what  you  re  about  Come  here,  sir.'  He  pushed  the 
devil  down  between  the  sleeping-bag  and  the  nearest  baby. 

The  Colonel  gave  a  distinct  grunt  of  disapproval,  and  then, 
•  Keepin  that  brute  in  here  ?'  rr        .  , 

'He's  a  lot  cleaner  than  our  two-legged  friends,'  said  the  Boy 
sharply,  as  if  answering  an  insult 

•  Right,'  said  the  Colonel  with  conviction. 

His  pardner  was  instantly  mollified.  'If  you  wake  another 
baby,  you  11  get  a  hckm',' he  said  genially  to  the  dog;  and  then 
he  stretched  out  his  feet  till  they  reached  Nig's  back,  and  a  feeline 
of  great  comfort  came  over  the  Boy. 

•  Say,  Colonel,'  he  yawned  luxuriously,  'did  you  know  that— a 
-to-night— when  Nig  flared  up,  did  you  know  you'd  trodden  on 
nis  paw  ? 

'  Didn't  know  it  till  you  told  me,'  growled  the  Colonel. 
I  thought  you  didn't.     Makes  a  difference,  doesn't  it  ?' 
You  needn't  think,' says  the  Colonel  a  little  defiantly,  'that 
1  ve  weakened  on  the  main  point  just  because  I  choose  to  give 
Nig  a  few  cracker-crumbs.    If  it's  a  question  between  a  man's  life 
and  a  dog  s  life,  only  a  sentimental  fool  would  hesitate.' 

;i  m  not  talking  about  that;  we  can  get  fish  now.  What  I'm 
pomtm  out  IS  that  Nig  didn't  fly  at  you  for  nothin'.' 

'  He's  got  a  devil  of  a  temper,  that  dog.' 

'It's  just  like  Nicholas  of  Pymeut  said.'    The  Boy  sat  up,  eager 
m  his  advocacy  and  earnest  as  a  judge.     'Nicholas  of  Pymeut 
w     u^n"  i'^u  a  Siwash  like  a  heathen,  and  he'll  show  you 
what  a  hell  of  a  heathen  he  can  be." ' 

'Oh,  go  to  sleep.' 

'  I'm  goin'.  Colonel.' 
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"My  come  to  pass,  it  Ues  with  me  to  have  it  lerve 

Th.  Indians  guided  them  back  to  the  trail.  The  Colonel  and 
the  Boy  made  good  speed  to  Novikakat,  laid  in  supplies  arKork,^ 
nnes  heard  the  first  doubtful  account  Jf  Min^k  at  TanLa  LnH 

great  klondyke  Exj>editions  lay  fast  in  the  ic-  •  ail„'    ,ul    u-. 
stnp  of  the  narrowin^g  rive,  penf  m'now  between  ^oXt  black 

rock     on"I'nH"''"n!'K  ""•^''  °^  S^^y  ^^'^  fantastic  ;Sr  worn 
fW    Ti  ?'k'"  ^^^y  '^^""^^^  '^^  b»"ffs  ol  the  Lower  Ram^T 

Ei.  M..;^  1,  r''  'I''''"'"  '^^  "^^'  °f  »he  many-gabled  h™K' 
l?ig  Mm<5ok  Creek  meets  Father  Yukon      Tn«t  kii^^  .1    •  "^  8"is, 

Sf.M      'l'^'*u'^  °"*  °^^^^  ^""'"g  »™"ble  wher  river  aTd  creek 
or  Ri^^^'7*'^'K  *"'  ^'^^  '°"«'  ''^g-b""^  raining  town   MinS 
or  Rampart,  for  the  name  was  stUi  undeterm-  ^  u   thrspnng 

It  was  a  great  moment. 

U.J  dSl^e;,d1f  .hetaf '■"*«'  "^  "  "■"'''"'-'  '"-"king  n«r 
fo,"wS°'    ''  *"°''""''  '^'"''  ■•""    •"«"  «  •«»•»  le«e« 
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The  miners  lounging  at  the  bar  and  sitting  at  the  faro-tables 
looked  up  laughing,  and  seeing  the  strangeis  through  the  smoke- 
haze,  stopped  laughing  to  starp. 

'  Down  from  Dawson  ?"  asked  the  ber-tender,  hurrying  forward, 
a  magnificent  creature  in  a  check  waistcoat,  shirt-sleeves,  four-in- 
hand  tie,  and  a  diamond  pin. 

•No,  t'other  way  about    Up  from  the  Lower  River.' 

•Oh!  May  West  or  Muckluck  crew?  Anyhow,  I  guess  you 
got  a  thirst  on  you,'  said  the  man  in  the  mackinaws.  •  Come  and 
licker  up.' 

The  bar-tender  mixed  the  drinks  in  style,  shooting  the  liquor 
from  a  height  into  the  small  gin  sling  glasses  with  the  dexterity 
that  had  made  him  famous. 

When  their  tired  eyes  had  got  accustomed  to  the  mingled 
smoke  and  glare,  the  travellers  could  see  that  in  the  space  beyond 
the  card-tables,  in  those  back  regions  where  the  pianola  reigned, 
there  were  several  couples  twirling  about— the  clumsily-dressed 
miners  pirouetting  with  an  astonishing  lightness  on  their  moc- 
casined  feet.     And  women  I     White  women  1 

They  stopped  dancing  and  came  forward  to  see  the  new  arrivals. 

The  mackinaw  man  was  congratulating  the  Colonel  on  •gettin' 
back  to  civilization.' 

'See  that  plate-glass  mirror?'  He  pointed  behind  the  bar, 
below  the  moose  antlers.  •  See  them  ladies  ?  You've  got  to  a 
place  where  you  can  rake  in  the  dust  all  day,  and  dance  all  night, 
and  go  buckin'  the  tiger  between  whiles.  Great  place,  Mindok. 
Here  s  uck !'  He  took  up  the  last  of  the  gin  sUngs  set  in  a  row 
before  the  party. 

'Have  you  got  some  property  here  ?'  asked  the  Boy. 

The  man,  without  putting  down  his  glass,  simply  closed  one 
eye  over  the  rim. 

'We've  heard  some  bad  accounts  ot  these  diggin's.'  said  the 
Colonel. 

•I  ain't  sayin*  there's  millions  for  evttyhQ^j.  You've  got  to 
get  the  mside  track.  See  that  feller  talkin'  to  tb»  girl?  Billy 
Nebrasky  tipped  hira  the  wink  in  time  to  git  the  inside  track. 
just  before  the  Fall  Stampede  up  the  aulch.' 

'Which  gulch?'  *-       **     ''B     »• 

He  only  motioned  with  his  head.  •  Through  bavin*  that  tip.  be 
got  there  in  Ume  to  stake  number  three  Below  Discovery.  He's 
had  to  hang  up  drinks  all  winter,  but  he's  a  millionaire  all  right 
He  8  got  a  hundred  thoasana  dollars  in  sight,  only  waitin*  for 
runnin' water  to  wash  it  out'  ' 

'  Then  there  is  gold  about  hoe  ?* 
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She  laughed.    ■  Gums  he  .in't  been  he  relomj  • 

was  delicate"  o°T„  sIS,  .t™^""  '"  'TP"""";  '""k.  V"  i« 

.w.S■th^4^"  V",i™„- --■»  -!-a.d  .«  diamond 

.pite^f  hni,rbeT,d-Vrte'do„t"''?  T'=  ??'  ^"""-'"S  « 
done  nothin'  else  for  fonr^I  j]"  "'"' °  <'»""^'"' '"'If- 

ofi.  we're  jus,  a"  w",[S!  IVaif  '^'"  "'™  '■"°'"«'  '^" 
She  laughed  gooa-naturedly. 

hi,  «nX"  "  *"^  """"  '«^"  "*  '"^''"8  »•"«• « 

-Sr"-J-^.-?s^.-oTr'»'-'-» 

.ha.';:e'la"n1te^i°S— ■'pS^.L'thiS^^^ 

ain't  that  French  Charlie  over  there?'     Mw'       . u^"*^'  ^*"^'^» 

WflTiT^''^  ''^''^  *"°^^^^  ^""'^  all  round.' 
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could  tell :  '  Might  do  worse  than  keep  your  eye  on  Si  McGinty.' 
She  nodded  briskly  at:  the  violent  checks  on  the  mackinaw  back. 
'  Si's  got  a  cinch  up  there  on  Glory  Hallelujah,  and  nobody's  on 
to  it  yet.' 

The  pianola  picked  out  a  polka.  The  man  Si  McGinty  had 
called  French  Charlie,  came  up  behind  the  girl  and  said  some- 
thing. She  shook  her  head,  turned  on  her  heel,  and  began  circling 
about  in  the  narrow  space  till  she  found  another  partner,  French 
Charlie  scowling  after  thera,  as  they  whirled  away  between  the 
faro-tables  back  into  the  smoke  and  music  at  the  rear.  McGinty 
was  watching  Jimmie,  the  man  at  the  gold  scales,  pinch  up  some 
of  the  excess  dust  in  the  scale-pan  and  toss  it  back  into  the  brass 
blower. 

•  Where  did  that  gold  come  from  ?•  asked  the  Colonel. 
'  Off  a  claim  o'  mine  j'  and  he  lapsed  into  silence. 

You  are  always  told  these  fellows  are  so  anxious  to  rope  in 
strangers.  This  man  didn't  seem  to  be.  It  made  him  very 
interesting.  The  Boy  acted  strictly  on  the  woman's  hint,  and 
kept  an  eye  on  the  person  who  had  a  sure  thing  up  on  Glory 
Hallelujah.  But  when  the  lucky  man  next  opened  his  mouth  it 
was  to  say : 

•  Why,  there's  Butts  down  from  Circle  City.' 

•  Butts  ?'  repeated  the  Boy,  with  little  alTectation  of  interest. 

'  Yep.     Wonder  what  the  son  of  a  gun  is  after  here!    But  he 
spoke  genially,  even  with  respect. 
'Who's  Butts i'' 

•  Butts  ?  Ah— well— a— Butts  is  the  smartest  fellow  with  his 
fingers  in  all  'laska;'  and  McGinty  showed  his  big  yellow  teeth  in 
an  appreciative  smile. 

'  Smart  at  washin'  gold  out  ?* 

'Smarter  at  pickin'  it  out'  The  bar-tender  joined  in  bi  s  laugh 
as  that  fejntleman  repeated,  'Yes,  «>/  handiest  feller  with  his 
fingers  I  ever  seen.' 

'  What  does  he  do  with  his  fingers  ?'  asked  the  Boy,  with 
impatient  suspicion. 

•Well,  he  don't  dare  do  much  with  'em  up  here.  Tain't 
popular.' 

•  What  ain't  Y 

'  Butts'  little  game.  But  Lord  !  he  is  good  at  it.'  Butts  had 
been  introduced  as  a  stalking-horse,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about 
Si's  admiration  of  his  '  handiness.'  '  Butts  is  wasted  up  here,'  he 
sighed.  '  There's  some  chance  for  a  murderer  in  Alaska,  but  a 
thiefs  a  goner.' 

•  Oh,  well ;  you  were  sayin'  that  gold  o'  yours  came  from ' 
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•Poor  old  Butt.  I    Bright  fe:ier,  toa 
How  far  off  is  your ' 

',  v.^ '"','  ''d  like  to  hen  a  little  ibout  your ' 

ilir^  ^      ^•'  '"**  "tabhshcd  a  post  there.    Ev^ryMy  knows 

nterrupted--' you  heard  about  that  swell  watch  we  all  clubbed 

wS;  Te  S-^^:-l  £eV  ^'"'  •''  ^^'"^  aln't^f  ei^t^e? 

•  Guess  not,'  said  the  bar-tender. 
One^o?'tm'I'tffc-"°''-r,^°'  twenty-seven  di'mon's  in  the  case. 

s  :c^{aTh:r  ^'ind^tidTtrcis^fs  :;iu?e  r  :io;"ol 

soft  sawder;  but  Jack  ain't  got  a«^thing  he  crreffor  i^  ^h 
You  can  see  he's  always  tickled  to  dtath  when  anybody  ^skT  him 

nanosr    XMot  m»cA.    Let's  anybody  /ook  at  it.  and  keens  a  holt 

he'd  ]^^f  MroLT'/''*''":^"'^-*'*^  »»^»  ««  fifty  dollars  tha 
tied  gu  McQuestion's  watch  away  from  him  before  he  left  Ha 

eob' Ln,^';  l"^  ^''-    McQuesLn  was  tLwn'  a'rcadyl^^^^ 
goin  home  to  that  squaw  wife  that  keeps  him  so  straieht^  WeS 
sj    But  s  went  over  and   began  to  gas  about  out  fit  tin'   and 

a^d^Sv  i?w3?'''7  *"?  '«"'*'  "P  theStimates  on  the  iounterl 
and,  by  Gawd !    n  less  'n  quarter  of  an  hour  Butts  iust  standin' 

ff'n  fhe'cf  an'"h.r;'  ^'i^'-^l'^  got  that'^diCn' wal3, 

?ath"er  o'  theVukTT    °'" '°."^  •  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^  -"'  '^J^  the 
ramero  the  Yukon  Pioneers  what  time  it  is  will  ver?"     An'  t 

iZT  •  ^''h  T'  -•■'"  he  put  hi.  hand  i"  -S  ^  k'e,  L  G»d 

'  How  far  out  are  the  diggin's  r 

•  What  diggins  r 
•Yours.' 
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•  Oh— i—my  gulch  tin't  fur.' 

There  v  js  a  noise  about  the  do  r.  Someone  bustled  in  with 
'.  torrent  of  talk,  and  the  pianola  was  drowned  in  a  pandemonium 
of  shouts  and  laughter. 

•  Windy  Jim's  reely  got  back  I' 

Everybody  crowded  forward.  Maudie  was  at  the  Colonel's 
elbow  explaining  that  the  little  yellowbewded  man  with  the  red 
nose  was  the  Icftt  -carrier.  He  had  made  a  contract  early  in  the 
winter  to  go  tr  Jaw>on  and  bring  down  the  mail  for  Minook. 
His  agreement  's  to  make  the  round  trip  and  be  back  by  the 
middle  of  Feb.    iry.     Since  early  March  *^nding  gag  in  the 

camp  had  been  :  •  Well,  Windy  Jim  got  aght.' 

The  mild  jest  had  grown  stale,  and  th  zens  of  Mindok  had 

given  up  the  hope  of  ever  laying  eyes  on  v,  mdy  again,  when  lo  I 
here  he  was  with  twenty-two  hundred  letters  in  his  sack.  The 
patrons  of  the  Gold  Nugget  crowded  round  him  like  flies  round  a 
lump  of  sugar,  j;lad  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  on  each  letter  he 
handed  out  •  And  yon  take  a//  that's  addressed  to  yer  at  that 
price  or  you  get  none.  Every  letter  there  had  come  over  the 
terrible  Pass.  Every  one  had  travelled  twelve  hundred  miles  by 
dog-team,  and  some  had  been  on  the  trail  seven  months. 

'  Here,  Maudie,  me  dear.*  The  postman  handed  her  two  letters. 
'  See  how  he  dotes  on  yer.' 

'  Got  anything  fur — what's  yer  names  ?*  says  the  mackinaw  man, 
who  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy. 

He  presented  then^  without  embarrassment  to  'Windy  Jim 
Wilson,  of  Hog'em  J  -tion,  the  best  trail  mail-carrier  in  the 
'nited  States.' 

Those  who  had  already  ^ot  letters  were  gathered  in  groups 
under  the  brarl-t-iights  readmg  eagerly.  In  the  midst  of  the  lull 
of  s?tiafaction  .-  expectancy  someone  cried  out  in  disgust,  and 
anc  ■'  •;:  threw  d  jv  n  a  leiter  with  a  shower  of  objurgation. 

'  *^  ss  you  got  the  mate  to  mine,  Bonsor,'  said  a  bystander  with 
a  laugh,  slowly  tearing  up  the  communication  he  had  opened  with 
fingers  so  eager  that  they  shook. 

'  You  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  letters  from  folks  you  never  heard 
of,  asking  you  what  you  think  of  the  country,  and  whether  you'd 
advise  'em  to  come  out.' 

'  Huh  !  don't  I  wish  they  would  I' 

'  It's  all  right     Thtywia: 

'  And  then  trust  Bonsor  to  git  even.' 

Salaman,  '  the  luckiest  man  in  camp,'  who  had  come  in  from  his 
valuable  Little  Mindok  property  for  the  night  only,  had  to  pay 
fifteen  dollars  .or  his  mail.    When  he  opened  it,  he  found  he  had 
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?n1,%^°'"^'^"^'!.''""^°  ''^^«  months  before,  eieht  notiN.  «r 
inquiry,  and  six  advertisements.  ^      ^      ^°**"  °' 

Maudie  had  put  her  letters  unopened  in  her  Docket  «nH  »«u 
and  c„,e,«,ki„,     TL'trra  sen"!!,'  n^.'S^/JJ."/'  '"'" 

A„o.he,  wo^an  came  up  and  asked  hi.  ll^^T*'^,  .to/lS 
aPfX^e«^drBf;,etX!M4"r^^^^^^^^^ 
PMf*;^"  we'd  better,'  agreed  the  Colonel. 

and^r.  a^'ri-eieV^-Sin:^/- srj",^  "'"•"^ 

company  evidently  thought      And  stiU  The  mpn  J'^i"  *'  **'« 

listening  greedily,  just  as^verybody  devom  ^ert.r'^t-  ™H"d. 

C,.,e,  and  su.a.io„  suUte^ler^Lt/KdJk^- hi 

Dawson  in  ,4  au.uran,  fa  ,ht  miT  '1^, ,  Jr"'^"'  '°  «"  "> 
«;i.a,  after  someone's  pinicpraposal  ^.TaI  STI,'""'  '°'' 
..ven  rree  ^ssage  do^n  .h.''riv?,  on  '.hetato^^^i^rtir 
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When  the  ice  stopped  them  (one  party  at  Circle,  the  other  at 
Fort  Yukon),  they  had  held  up  the  supply  boats  and  helped  them- 
selves under  the  noses  of  Captain  Ray  and  Lieutenant  Richard- 
son, U.S.A. 

•  Yes,  sir,'  McGinty  had  explained,  •  we  Mindok  boys  was  all  in 
that  picnic.  But  we  give  our  bond  to  pay  up  at  midsummer,  and 
after  the  fun  was  over  we  dropped  down  here.' 

He  pushed  nearer  to  Windy  to  hear  how  it  had  fared  with  the 
men  who  had  stayed  behind  in  the  Klondyke— how  the  excite- 
hient  flamed  and  menaced ;  how  Agent  Hansen  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  greatest  of  the  importers  of  provisions  and 
Arctic  equipment,  rushed  aboui,  half  crazy,  making  speeches  all 
along  the  Dawson  River  front,  urging  the  men  to  fly  for  their 
lives,  back  to  the  States  or  up  to  Circle,  before  the  ice  stopped 
moving ! 

But  too  many  of  these  men  had  put  everything  they  had  on 
earth  mto  getting  here ;  too  many  had  abandoned  costly  outfits 
on  the  awful  Pass,  or  in  the  boiling  eddies  of  the  White  Horse 
Rapids,  paying  any  price  in  money  or  in  pain  to  get  to  the  gold- 
fields  before  navigation  closed.  And  now!  here  was  Hansen, 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  A.  C,  shouting  wildly:  'Quick.' 
quick  !  go  up  or  down.     It's  a  race  for  life  !' 

Windy  went  on  to  tell  how  the  horror  of  the  thing  dulled  the 
men,  how  they  stood  about  the  Dawson  streets  helpless  as  cattle, 
paralyzed  by  the  rnsery  that  had  overtaken  them.  All  very  well 
for  Hansen  to  try  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  the  Klondyke— the 
poor  devils  knew  that  to  go  either  way,  up  or  down,  as  late  as 
this  mean  death.  Then  it  was  whispered  how  Captain  Con- 
stantine  01  the  Mounted  Police  was  getting  ready  to  drive  every 
man  out  of  the  Klondyke,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  who 
couldn  t  show  a  thousand  pounds  of  provisions.  Yet  most  of  the 
Klondykers  still  stood  about  dazed,  silent,  waiting  for  the  final 
stroke. 

A  few  went  up,  over  the  way  they  had  come,  to  die  after  all  on 
the  Pass,  and  some  went  down,  their  white,  despairing  faces  dis- 
appearing round  the  Klondyke  bend  as  they  drifted  with  the 
grinding  ice  towards  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  food  was 
caught  in  the  floes.  And  how  one  came  back,  going  b\  with- 
out ever  turning  his  head,  caring  not  a  jot  for  Golden  Dawson 
serene  as  a  king  m  his  capital,  solitary,  stark  on  a  little  island 

I  Lord  I  it  was  better,  after  all,  at  the  Big  Chimney.' 
Oh,  It  wasn't  so  bad,'  said  Windy  cheerfully.     'About  the 
time  one  o  the  big  companies  announced  they  was  sold  out  o' 
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said,  it  was  only  f  Question  nf  ^!-       '  "'","  ^  °'<*  J"  J-  Healy 
Wh;.  flour's  fe  f  from  one  h.^Ll?""  ^^  P'°P«^  distribution^ 

d^JtotHe.^^^^^^^ 

brifk 'at"  mS  "  Ti^'"'^  'f  ^^^°"'  •'"^'"^^^  -"^t  be  kept 

whocalld  thedance?be.Tn^°o\!T''"P'  ""^  ^"^'^'"'  ^^'^' 
to  come  and  waltz       '  ^  ^''^  mvuations  to  the  company 

'  Fact !    Reindeer.' 
'  Ye  mean  peacocks.' 

dykeis.  Expedition  to  sa,e  ihem  poor  Marvin'  Klon- 

!S"n'5?7'    '^ood  old  Congress  !' 
round  Dawl?  *""  '""  "'  ""■»  '"""«"  Oo'-'  ."r  r.lio,i„. 

"vtorrLI'?  ""  P'^'f'ly  »"<i  ordered  some  wine. 

prop!i"^i'„rs?4a^'rwa'^,':''i':j-r- ri-»'-. 

way.  ^,. r  Unk  he^s  d'  fine?  ^^^"donl  .tf  SZ7  ^^J 

Jde  oJ'ten'S?;'  ^^''1"?,  8°  "*;<"  •"""■^  dance. 
«n  minutes  up  comes  Butts  and  passes  something 
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to  French  Charlie.  That  gentleman  laughs  tipsfly,  and,  leanmg 
on  Butts'  arm,  makes  his  way  to  the  scales. 

'  Weigh  out  twen'  dollars  dis  gen'man,'  he  ordered. 

Butts  pulled  up  the  string  of  his  poke  and  slipped  to  one  side, 
as  noise  reached  the  group  at  the  bar  of  a  commotion  at  the 
other  end  of  the  saloon. 

•  My  ring  !  it's  gone  !  My  diamond  ring !  Now,  you've  got  it  ;* 
and  Maudie  came  running  out  from  the  dancers  after  one  of  the 
Woodworth  gentlemen. 

Charlie  straightened  up  and  grinned,  almost  sobered  in  excess 
of  joy  and  satisfied  revenge.  The  Woodworth  gentleman  is 
searched  and  presently  exonerated.  Everybody  is  told  of  the 
loss,  every  nook  and  corner  investigated.  Maudie  goes  down  on 
hands  and  knees,  even  creeping  behind  the  bar. 

•  I  know'd  she  go  on  somethin'  awful,'  said  Charlie,  so  gleefully 
that  Bonsor,  the  proprietor  of  the  Gold  Nugget,  began  to  look 
upon  him  with  suspicion. 

When  Maudie  reappeared,  flushed,  and  with  disordered  hair,  after 
her  excursion  under  the  counter,  French  Charlie  confronted  her. 

'Looky  here.  You  treated  me  blame  mean,  Maudie;  but 
wha'  d'  you  say  if  I's  to  off'  a  re  war'  for  dat  ring  r 

'  Reward  !    A  healthy  lot  o'  good  that  would  do.' 

'  Oh,  very  well ;  '(  you  don'  wan'  de  ring  back ' 

'  I  do,  Charlie.' 

He  hammered  on  the  bar. 

•  Ev'body  gottah  look  fur  ring.  I  give  a  hunner  'n  fifty  doUah 
re  war'.'  ' 

Maudie  stared  at  the  princely  offer.  But  instantly  the  com- 
motion was  greater  than  ever.  •  Ev'body '  did  what  was  expected 
of  them,  especially  Mr.  Butts.  They  flew  about,  looking  in 
possible  and  impossible  places,  laughing,  scre.-.ming,  tumbling 
over  one  another.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  French  Charlie 
lurches  up  to  Maudie. 

'Dat  look  anyi'in' like  it?" 

•  Oh,  CAar/ie  f 

She  looked  the  gratitude  she  could  not  on  the  instant  speak. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  movement  the  mackinaw  man 
said  to  the  Boy  : 

'  Don't  know  as  you'd  care  to  see  my  new  prospect  hole  ?' 

'  Course  I'd  like  to  see  it.' 

•Well,  come  along  to-morrow  afternoon.  Meet  me  Here  'bout 
two.  Don't  say  nothin'  to  nobody,'  he  added  still  low  -.  « We 
don't  want  to  get  overrun  before  we've  recorded.' 

The  Boy  could  have  hugged  that  mackinaw  man. 
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9utside  it  was  broad  day,  but  still  the  Gold  Nucget  lights  were 
flanng  and  the  pianola  pUyed.  ^^       ^       ^'* 

ford'^Keilh**  .  irfi?  ^'°'"  ''I'  !'";t«"d"  '^here  to  find  Bland- 

•If  iSi         a\^^^  worst-lookm'   shack   in  the  camp.'      But 

!\if^  ^^'^   *°  ™^'    ^*'^  ^^^   Boy,   as  they   went  in  and 

letters  before  the  ice  goes  out  is  your  friend.     Keith  helped  them 
o  bring  m  their  stuff,  and  was  distinctly  troubled  because  th™ 

Tn^r  "T^^"'   '*?"  ^'^   *'""'^-     Th^y  borrowed  some  dry 
blankets  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor  ^ 

It  was  after  two  when  they  woke  in  a  panic,  lest  the  mackinaw 
man  should  have  gone  without  thera.     Whik  the  CoTonei  "o' 

s[  Mrr?  .'\  ^^^  ^"^''^^  '"""'^  ^°  »h«  Gold  NuggS.  found 
trn  mrS  ?o^kP  'Ir"^  "T'  ^"^  *°"'**  ^ave  brought  him  back  "n 
hrrolH  V '"'"'^'""^^  "°'  ^^  ''°"'d  '  *^'t  down  yonder  below 
the  Gold  Nugget,  and  don't  you  say  nothin'  yit  ibout  where 
we're  goin',  or  we'll  have  the  hull  town  at  our  heels/ 

About  twelve  miles  'back  in  the  mountains'  is  a  little  gulch 
that  makes  into  a  big  one  at  right  angles.  ^ 

•That's  the  pup  where  my  claim  is.' 

•The  what F 

'  Little  creek  ;  call  'em  pups  here  ' 

frnmX  *"  **"•?■  ^^^°-^},^  *l°"°"'  *  '■^gg'^d  A  tent,  sagged  away 

a  Zr.  ir*  '"^  ^'"^-    ^"''*^''  '^^y  '■°""'l  that  the  cTnvas  was 
a  mere  shelter  over  a  prospect  hole.     A  rusty  stove  was  almost 

^"v":ai&etX"'  °'  ""'  ^"'  ''''''  ^^°^"  "P  ^'°-  ^  P^^^ 

with  prde.     'Its  only  while  the  ground  is  froze  solid  you  can 
do  M«  kind  o'  mmm'.     I've  had  to  burn  the  g, -and  clean  do^S 

channel?         ^"'  '""'  '''""'  '"^  ^^^  '"^'^  'i'  •°^'>  ^^  "^e  o" 
•Well,  and  what  have  you  found?' 
•  S'pose  we  pan  some  o'  this  dirt  and  see.' 
His  slow  caution  impressed  his  hearers.  "  They  made  ud  a  fire 

Know  how  to  pan  ?' 

at  Tt*'^th?JTi^"'*  '^^  ^°^  ^''^'^  *r '•  '^^^y  ^«fe  ™"ch  longer 
not  in  the  te.  r  ''^Vu^'l"'  ''"t  '^^  mackinaw  man  seemed 
not  in  the  least  hurry.     The  impatience  was  all  theirs.    When 

By  the  Lord  !'  said  the  Colonel  softlv 
•Zrthat '  '' 
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•  Looks  like  you  yot  some  colours  there.  Gosh  I  Then  I  ain't 
been  dreamin'  aftev  all.' 

•Hey?    Drtamin'?    What?    Look!    Look!' 

'  That's  why  I  brought  you  genTmen  out,'  says  the  mackinaw 
man.  '  I  was  afraid  to  trust  my  senses — thought  I  was  gettin' 
wheels  in  my  head.' 

•  Lord  !  look  at  the  guld  !' 

They  look  about  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  out  of  that  pan. 

'  Now  see  here,  you  genTmen  jest  1  aylow  about  this  strike.' 
His  anxiety  seemed  intense.     They  rear—red  him. 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  mind  our  taki.  g  up  a  claim  apiece  next 
you,'  pleaded  the  Boy,  *  since  the  law  don't  allow  you  to  stake 
more  'n  one.' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  said  the  mackinaw  man,  with  an  air  of 
princely  generosity  '  And  I  don't  mind  it  you  like  to  let  in  a 
few  of  your  particular  pals,  if  you'll  agree  to  help  me  organize  a 
district.     An'  I'll  do  the  recordin'  fur  ye.' 

Really,  this  mackinaw  man  was  a  trump.  The  Colonel  took 
twenty-five  dollars  out  of  a  roll  of  bills  and  handed  it  to  him. 

•What's  this  fur?' 

•  For  bringing  us  out— for  giving  us  the  tip.  I'd  make  it  more, 
but  till  I  get  to  Dawson ' 

'  Oh  !'  laughed  the  mackinaw  man,  •  thafs  all  right,'  and  indiffer- 
ently he  tucked  the  bills  into  his  baggy  trousers. 

The  Colonel  felt  keenly  the  inadequacy  of  giving  a  man  twenty- 
five  dollars  who  had  just  introduced  him  to  hundreds  of 
thousands— and  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  own  gold-mine — but 
it  was  only  •  on  account.' 

The  Colonel  staked  No.  i  Above  the  Discovery,  and  the  Boy 
was  in  the  ict  of  ctaking  No.  i  Below  when 

'  No,  no,'  says  thai  kind  mack-naw  man, '  the  heavier  gold  will  he 
found  further  up  the  foulch— stake  No.  2  Above  ;'  and  he  told  them 
natural  facts  about  placer-minmg  that  no  after  expert  knowledge 
could  ever  better.  But  he  was  not  as  happy  a«  a  man  should  be 
who  has  just  struck  pay. 

•  Fact  is,  it's  kind  of  upsettin'  to  find  it  so  n      iiere.' 

•  Give  you  leave  to  upset  me  that  way  all  day.' 

•  Y'  see,  I  bought  another  claim  over  yonder  where  I  done  a  lo 
o'  work  last  summer  and  fall.     Built  a  cabin  and  put  up  a  sluice. 
I  ^^/  to  be  up  there  soon  as  the  ice  goes  out.    Don't  see  how  I 
got  time  to  do  my  assessment  here  too.     Wish  I  was  twins.' 

'  Why  don't  you  sell  this  ?• 

•  Guess  I'll  have  to  part  with  a  share  in  it.'  He  sighed  and 
looked  lovingly  into  the  hole.     Minin's  an  awful  gamble,'  he  said, 
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j-us!^thefe.'*'^'"°"'''''°«  ^'  ^'^""'y-'  •»>"  "«  '^''«'  there',  golc 
pinlh'oSSaln"^^  ^''  ''^^''  ''  *-  ^'-'^  -^  ^elt  the 

•  0?'lel?  ^^^t'''"'  tm,  f  ''*^^'""  •"  y^"""  *='^'".  Mr.  McGinty  ?» 
ih.  ,c  '        '  *   ^  "y-  ^  "  •^^  't  go  reasonable  to  a  feller  who'd  do 

1  he  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

^^:^ij^i  SoWthj^ar;i.^.^^.sJrr  A^^ 

p^perly   worked,   the   su..er  ought  tolhrtty'^Lstd 

•tw^thoLS  s^rca'fhf  "'^  '^""^^  '^^  ^°"^^  '«'  ^«  '»^'"«  g°  ^or 
chln^f  V' ^""'!V^^^'•<  «"gg«ted  the  Boy,  thrilled  at  such  a 

Sd  do'the  ;i  nf  t?°'°"''  ^"'^  '  '*'«^''^"  '"  'aise  five  hundred 
ana  ao  the  rest  of  the  assessment  work  for  you  ' 

•VVel    S/twrn^^'i^r^"''^  *'  ^'"^^'^  •'^f^^e  McGint)said, 
wS!  ca  iTa  S''  And  th'" '  ^'"°"'"y  ^"'"^  ^*°  gold-mines,  so 

Anri    hi  „    ^  i^  ^''^  '"°"^>'  Passed  that  night. 

«;fo»        ^J^t-'^Of*^  passed,  too,  to  an  ex-Governor  of  a  Western 
State  and  his  satellites,  newly  arrived  from  VVoodwor  h  and  to  J 

return  of  ^^^  V     ^^""^  '"'i  ^''^'^  ^^'"^o''  ^^""5.'     But  the 

properties  and  the  dates  of  location.  The  Record?  gave  everv 
body  h.s  receipt,  and  everybody  felt  it  was  cheap  atfive  dS 
Then  he  meeting  proceeded  to  frame  a  code  of  Laws  for  the  new 
disrict,  stipulating  the  number  of  feet  permiued  each  claim 
Un  t"e^d"i;.^^  ^^^'  ^y  ^e^'"*y  ""h'"  ^he  limits  provid^  by  th^ 

rTght  ^TSl  *  ^^*''  '""""«  'l"^^'^^"^  °^  ^ater 

«i5omS?/V*^j"'l'!^^^^^^  *»»«  Colonel's  and  the 

w-uovernort  reassured,  the   Colonel   in   particular   (he   had 
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alrea.iy  established  that  credit  that  came  so  easy  to  him)  being 
triumphantly  quoted  as  saying,  '  Glory  Hallelujah  Gulch  was  the 
richest  placer  he'd  ever  struck.'  Nobody  added  that  it  was  also 
the  only  one.  But  this  matter  of  a  stampede  is  not  controlled  by 
reason ;  it  is  ?.  thing  of  the  nerves ;  while  you  are  ridiculing  some- 
one else  your  legs  are  carrying  you  off  on  the  same  errand. 

In  a  mining-camp  the  saloon  is  the  community's  heart  How- 
ever little  a  man  cares  to  drink,  or  to  dance,  or  to  play  cards,  he 
goes  to  the  saloon  as  to  the  one  place  where  he  may  meet  his 
fellows,  do  business,  and  hear  the  news.  The  saloon  is  the 
Market  Place  It  is  also  the  Caf6,  the  Theatre,  the  Club,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Barber's  Shop,  the  Bank— in  short,  you 
might  as  well  be  dead  as  not  he  a  patron  of  the  Gold  Nugget. 

Yet  neither  the  Colonel  nor  the  Boy  had  been  there  since  the 
night  of  their  arrival.  On  ret^irning  from  that  first  triumphant 
inspection  of  McGinty's  diggings,  the  Colonel  had  been  handed 
a  sealed  envelope  without  address. 

'  How  do  you  know  it's  for  me  ?* 

'She  said  it  was  for  the  Big  Chap,' answered  Blandford  Keith. 

The  Colonel  read : 

•  Come  to  the  Gold  Nugget  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  and  hear 
something  to  your  advantage. — Maudie.' 

So  he  had  stayed  away,  having  plenty  to  occupy  him  in  helping 
to  organize  the  uew  district.  He  was  strolling  past  the  saloon 
the  morning  after  the  Secret  Meeting,  when  down  into  the  street, 
like  a  kingfisher  mto  a  stream,  Maudie  darted,  and  held  up  the 
Colonel. 

•  Ain't  you  had  my  letter  7 

'  Oh— a— yes — but  I've  been  busy.* 

,/£"^ss  so!'  she  said  with  undisguised  scorn.     'Where's  Si 

McGinty  ?* 

'Reckon  he's  out  at  the  gulch.     I've  got  to  go  down  to  the 
A.  C.  now  and  buy  seme  grub  to  take  out.'     He  was  moving  on. 
Take  where  i**    She  followed  him  up. 

•  To  McGinty's  gulch.' 
'  What  for?' 

•)Vhy,  to  live  on,  while  my  pardner  and  I  do  the  assessment 

work..' 

'Then  it's  true  1  McGinty's  been  fiUin'  you  full  o'  guff.'  The 
Colonel  looked  at  her  a  little  haughtily. 

'See  here :  I  ain't  busy,  as  a  rule,  about  other  folks'  funerals, 

P"' .    She  looked  at  him  curiously.     •  It's  cold  here ;  come 

in  a  minute.       .ere  was  no  hint  of    vulgar  nonsense,  but 
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'jrjtf '"«77  «""««  '".!S^P"'*  ''■"''^  f^*=«  that  had  been  so 
SSalk^lLel^^e/    ""''^  '""''^''  »'*  "'^  -<^«'   '"^ 
She  chaffed  the  bar-tender,  and  leaned  idly  against  the  counter 
When  a  group  of  returned  stampeders  came  in.  she  sat  down  al 
a  rough  httle  faro-table.  leaned  her  elbow,  on  i .  sip^  the  m 

of  ter  Tl  ?  A';  'T^''-  '^T^^  ^  ^*"^'  *"d  in  the  she  he 
^l.  A  fu   t  ^!V^^  "''*''  '"  »  knot-hole  near  the  table-leg  and 
spired  the  bad  liquor  down  under  the  board.  ^' 

Don  t  give  me  away,'  she  said. 
The  Colonel  knew  she  got  a  commission  on  the  drinks  and 
was  there  to  bring  custom.     He  nodded.  ' 

I  hoped  I'd  see  you  in  time.'  she  went  on  hurriedly— 'in  time 
to  w^r^n  you  that  McGinty  was  givin'  you  a  song  ^TLcJ"       ' 

'  Tellin'  you  a  ghost  story.' 

'You  mean ' 

•Can't  you  understand  plain  English?*  she  said    irritated  at 

told  tht'^'^S"'-  .'^S°^  ^°"'^^  ' ''"kin' it  over!  for  h  wis  me 
Mrr^f  '^y?"""  °  y°"" '  She  smiled  wickedly.    •  I  e^pect^d 

refSeToluntcy  '  '         "     '''  "°""'  "^  ""'  ^'^^  P°P"^" 

arehl'^fo?%"hlT'ut!i    ^°".''*=  J"''*  ^'^^  ^''"d  ^^e  McGinty, 
"rsho       •  si',  h.      ^''^^  '°""?  '°  '"^  '^^'  "°body  was  within 

wroigrrvTSent'"  '"'  '°'^  °"^  **  ^'^^'"'y'^  g"'^^''  ^'^'^^ 
'  Course  you  have.' 

eye^wenrontn  .^^^'  '^^1"^.  *^  ^'^   Nugget  with  vigilant 
eye,  went  on  m  a  voice  of  indulgent  contempt. 

POwde^anS  a'm,  ?"*  7  '°  °'^  ''^^^'g""  ""^  a  little  charge  o' 
fntn  fL  ^""L^',  °^  ^"  °""«  Of  gold-dust  on  top,  fire  that 

into  the  prospect  hole  a  dozen  times  or  so,  and  then  toke  a 
sucker  out  to  pan  the  stuff.     But  I  bet  Si  didn'?  take  any  more 

n  tt  sh'oveirth^'"  '°  "T  ^°™^  ^°^°""  •"  "^^  ™outh?'to  sjJ 
dnv.  J«  the  pan.  When  you  wasn't  lookin'Hust  enough  to 

town.'  "P  *  *"*"  °  '"^"^y  '"  '"^^'^  ""<=e  you  struck  the 

The  Colonel  moved  uneasily,  but  faith  with  him  died  hard. 
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McGinty  .trikes  me  as  a  very  decent  sort  of  man.  with  a 
knowledge  of  practical  mining  and  of  mining  law—? 

e.ptrgtss^i-de.'  ''"  """^^  ''  ^^"'*°-'  ^'  P-»^*<^  »>" 

doin^sVr!^/*"'  ?'*.''T  ^'^^  ''"y'  Waste  the  whole  spring 
o°  ern  H  J  ™n"^  '"c^""'  •  ^"^  **>«"  ^^e  bottom  drops  ou? 
o  record  n,  you  11  see  Si  gettin'  some  cheechalko  to  buy  an  in 

terest  in  that  rottin'  hole  o'  his '  ^ 

Her  jaw  fell  as  she  saw  the  Colonel's  expression. 
He  s  got  you  to  I'  she  exclaimed. 

M^S^dttyou'l'ay'/^""'''  *^*  "«'*  ^°"'^  ^  8>*^  '^ 

neithe?'Iit^L'?  nT'j  ^'''"'  ^°"  *  »°"«  *°^  d»""-     Not  you 
neither,  but  that  pardner  o'  yours.      I   thought   I'd  learn  that 

sense  •  ^  ^°"^^*  y""  ^°^''*^**  ''"'e  yo"  «ot  some 

das^h^wlrh^'Ju^l^h?hT^te^  ^^  ^'^^'^'  '^^^y'  ^-t'y 

to  G£V»°n  1^-  K*""-""'  °"*  *"y  ^^''^  *=^«h.  or  haulin'  stuff 
Srr  nP.  "t"e'"Ja^  just  you  go  down   that  prospect  hole  o' 

The  Colonel  looked  at  her. 

'OhVJ\f^K^>^u^'f  '^V^^'  '*"^  'f  y°"'«  right ' 

war?s  '  ^^t  •     ,i  V  "^^  '^"«^!*^ '  >"'^  '^"°*  "'y  McGinty  back 
wards.    But  —she  frowned  with  sudden  anger—'  it  air't  Maudie\ 
pretty  way  to  interfere  wkh  cheechalkos  gettin'  foded.     lab-J 

rz  to  thrp'idni?o^*'^^^  *"' ''"  ''^^  y-  -'^°  --"^n 

cu       10  mat  pcrdner  o'  yours— not  to  nobody.' 

CharL  whn  h^7°'^  'u  **"*  *^'''  *"^  ^»^«1  her  hand  to  French 
Uiarhe,  who  had  just  then  opened  the  door  and  put  his  head  in 
He  came  straight  over  to  her.^nd  she  made  room'?or  him  on  the 

whln^h^ex  GoTr^rX""  °^  '^^^^^ht.    He  listened. attentively 

she  own!"tK  »    1"  **°*°  '*«*  ^*"  herself  With  a  six-shooter,  and 

*"«  »"'.  and  I  gUMs  she  •  got  more  ready  dust  even 
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now.  before   the  washin'    begins,   than    anybody  here    except 
Saluman  and  the  A.  C      There  ain't  a  min  in  Mindok  who 
wouldn  t  hsten  respectfully  to  Maudie's  views  on  any  business 
proposition— once  he  was  sure  she  wasn't  fooling.' 
And  Keith  told  a  string  of  stories  to  show  how  the  Mindok 

r^",?  ffT''^  ^^'  astuteness,  and  helped  her  unblushingly  to 
get  the  better  of  one  another.  *  ' 

The  Colonel  stayed  in  Mindok  till  the  recording  was  all  done 
and  McGinty  got  tired  of  living  on  flap-jacks  at  the  gulch. 

The  night  McGinty  arrived  in  town  the  Co'onel,  not  even  taking 
the  Boy  mto  his  confidence,  hitched  up  and  departed  for  the  new 

He  came  back  the  next  day  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
had  been  sold. 

awtl'^T/^hT  '^iV''  ^''^^^  *^."^ '°"«°"«  ™"«t  have  given  him 
3\i        I  .°°  ^  i'^^",*.  ^1""''°"  of  time,  after  all.     He  had 

equanfmitr       '  '"^^  """  ""'^  '"'"  '°  ^^  ^^^^  ''"^ 

11  play  that  game  with  every  new  boat-load.     Oh,  McGinty  '11 
make  another  fortune.     Then  hell  go  to  Dawson  aAd  blow  ?  in 

1^^^^1^^r;'ZlZ,.?!?:'  ^"'^^-»'  '^--^-  '-<^'"P 

•  I-I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  saving  me  from ' 

She  cut  him  short.    '  You  see  you've  got  rime  now  to  look  about 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to ' 

'  No  it  wasn't,'  she  said  shortly. 

fniJif  jP'^n'^  ^°?^  °"^*.  '■°"  °f  b*""^  bills  and  selected  one 
fit'  %^t::.','Zt  "  ^°^"^  ^-  -<^-  ^^^  ^edge  Of  th^e 

•  Oh,  I  don't  want  that' 

•  Yes,  please.' 
•Tell  you  I  don V 

and  ^Jl'lfse/"""  "*  *  ''^'^  ^°°^  *""'  '*^^*^  ""«  *  ^°*  ^^  ^^^ 
Slowly  she  took  the  money,  as  one  thinking  out  somethinir 
Where  do  you  come  from  r  he  asked  suddenly  '°°'*^''"'«- 
Frisco.     I  was  in  the  chorus  at  the  Alcazar.' 
^  >vhat  made  you  go  into  the  chorus  ?" 

'Got  tired  o'  life  on  a  sheep-ranch.    All  work  and  no  olav 
Never  saw  a  soul.    Seen  plenty  since.'  ^  ^' 

'  Got  any  people  belonging  to  you  f" 
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•  Got  a  kind  of  a  husband.' 
'  A  kind  of  a  husband  V 

'Yes— the  kind  you'd  give  away  with  a  pound  o'  tea.' 
The  little  face,  full  of  humorous  contempt  and  shrewd  scorn, 
sobered;  she  flung  a  black  look  rouh.  the  saloon,  and  her  eyci 
came  back  to  the  Colonel's  face.  ' 

•  I've  got  a  girl.'  she  said,  and  a  sudden  light  flashed  across  her 


Tk  .    •  u    X    ^  -''"°"«y'""<^  scads  o' things  xai„  I  ucvcrnao. 

I  hat  night  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy  agreed  that,  although  they 
had  wasted  some  valuable  time  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dolars  on  McGmty.  they  still  had  a  chance  of  making  their 
lortunes  before  the  spring  rush. 

The  riext  day  they  went  eight  miles  out  in  slush  and  in  alternate 
ram  and  sunshine,  to  Little  Mindok  Creek,  where  the  bigcest 
paying  claims  were  universally  agreed  to  be.  They  found  a  place 
even  more  ragged  and  desolate  than  McGinty's,  where  smoke  was 
rising  sullenly  from  underground  fires  and  the  smell  of  burning 
wood  filled  the  air,  the  ground  torn  up  and  dotted  at  intervals 
with  piles  of  frozen  gravel  that  had  been  hoisted  from  the  shafts 
by  windlass,  forlorn  little  cabins  and  tents  scattered  indiscrimin- 
ately, a  vast  number  of  empty  bottles  and  cans  sown  broadcast, 
and  early  as  it  was  a  hne  of  sluices  up  on  Salaman's  claim. 

I  hey  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  dark,  keen-lookinc 
young  Oregon  lawyer,  for  Salaman  was  the  most  envied  man  in 
Mindok.  Come  over  to  my  dump  and  get  some  nuggets,'  says 
Mr.  Salaman  as  m  other  parts  of  the  world  a  man  will  say.  «Come 
into  the  smoking-room  and  have  a  cigar  ' 

.ul?s%'rrnn''?ff  ^u^'^.^'^^u^^^  ^°P  °^  Salaman's  dump,  and  his 

n^^nf  .if    »K°  '^■'^''"'^y  '."  P'*''''"^  *«^«"'   'O^gh  ""le  bits  of  gold 

out  of  the  thawmg  gravel.     It  was  an  exhilarating  occupation 
him  "  "^  "^'^'^  """^  '**  ""^  cross-cuts;'  and  they  followed 

an?  nr'"^1?  °"*  ^""^  ^^^  "°^^°  ^'^^^^  "'^de  solid  wall,  or  pil-ir, 
and  no  curbing  was  necessary.     With  the  aid  of  a  candle  and 

eoW  frn.^'  t"h^'"^'  they  picked  out  several  dollars'  worth  of  coarse 
gold  from  the  gravel  '  m  place'  at  the  edge  of  the  bed-rock. 


have  twenty 


vuh^^  u  u  J  °  ,.  "'  F""-«^  ^i  i»c  cage  01  I 
When  he  had  got  his  guests  thoroughly  warmed  up : 

yes,  1  took  out  several  thousand  last  fall,  and  I'll 
thousand  more  out  of  my  fi.-st  summer  clean-up. 

And  after  that  ?' 

thilt'iv'',!!?ii^'"^K^°'"^  ^°'°?'     ^  ''O"'*^"'^  stay  here  and  work 
this  way  and  hve  this  way  another  winter,  rot  for  twenty  millions.' 
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.  {J°,'"'P"»«*  »o  hear>'<»»  talking  like  that,  wh.' 
.,„  K *  '.  ^°"  *oV.°*  °"*^*  y°"  ''*v«  »"ed  it  yourself.  Minim 
up  here's  an  awful  gamble.  Colours  pretty  well  everywhere 
and  a  few  flakes  of  flour  gold,  just  enough  tl  send  the  I^er ' 
cheechaiko  crazy,  but  no  real  •  pay '  outsi.le  of  thU  IhUe  gulch 
And  even  here,  every  inch  has  been  scram  .led  for-and  staked 
too-and  lots  of  it  fought  over.  Men  .  :,d  here  in  the  fal 
dStlt.'        *'°"°''  '■°'"  ^'*  J"-Pe"-jround  that  hadn't  1 

Whi^h  Is  hTc&"^  ""  "°'*'  ^°°''"«  "'''''  ^"'^  Jo''"  ^'"o-^"' 

lasMoTo"  i!'aJmirg°'''  *'*^  '^'P'  °'«"^^'  '""^  ^""^  »  -^^-^^ 

all'.?ght!:"ut^S  rS?,  aVambfe.' '^  ^^'"''  ''''  ^^""^  ^^  ^^  '« 
Dillon's  pardner.  Kennedy,  did  the  honours,  showing  the  Big 

Sd  h.<f  J"'"  S''  ^'7  '^"^'  °"'  °f  ""^'^h  their  Christmas  help^ 
gold  had  been  hoisted.  It  was  true  after  all.  For  the  favoured 
there  was  '  plenty  o'  gold-plenty  o'  gold.'  «avourea 

its  whe';erbif/nr'"'J'  'l^r  '^'fS^''  ?'"«'  "^'^  mysterious  than 
lU  whereabouts  or  why  it  should  be  where  it  is.  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  mining  experts-we've  had  'em  here.  But  who  can  exul^n 
the  mystery  of  Mindok  ?    There  are  six  claims"  nXSucuum  J 

Tus  llKl^^KJ^'  Sf^  ^'«'"u^  '"  No-  S  '  before  that.  noth?n;' 
just  up  yonder,  above  No.  lo,  the  pay  streak  pinches  out  No 
mortal  knows  why.    A  whole  winter's  toiling  and  moilhig  and 

oun^n^M  ^^"'  .P"'  ,'"'°  '^^  g'0""<^.  haven't  proSd  Sn 
ounce  of  gold  above  that  claim  or  below  No.  c.  I  tell  vou  it's  an 
awfu  gamble.  Hunter  Creek,  Hoosier.  Bear.^Big  Mb/ok?  Yoi^ 
9ua,l.  Alder.  Mike  Hess.  Little  Nell-the  whole  brssefrountri' 
nvers,  creeks  pups,  and  all,  staked  for  a  radius  of  forty  mS 
just  because  there's  gold  here,  where  we're  standing.'  ^ 

You  don  t  mean  there's  nothing  left !' 

'Nothing  within  forty  miles  that  somebody  hasn't  either  staked 
or  made  money  by  abandoning.'  '  ^ 

'  Made  money  ?' 

Salaman  laughed. 

Uk=  udTI'iL"  '""  P"""' P««y  ■>««'?  evcy  Ume  you  don't 

So:rd"d:;r.hirwS.a°°  """■"  •'°°'  "■"•'«  ••«■" '-" 

•  And  how  much  have  they  taken  out?' 
Ar^dir&S  "^  '^'"^  ^"^  -»«i.  « •  O;  ««1  look«l 
'  It's  aa  awful  gimble,'  he  repeURl  lolemnly. 
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•It  doein't  seem  possible  there's  nothing  left,'  reiterated  the 
Boy,  incredulous  of  such  evil  luck. 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  saying  you  may  not  make  something  by  getting 
on  some  other  fellow's  property,  if  you've  a  mind  to  pay  for 
it.  But  you'd  better  not  take  anything  on  tru.t.  I  wouldn't  trust 
my  own  mother  in  Alaska.  Something  in  the  air  here  that  breeds 
hes.  You  can't  believe  anybody,  yourself  included.'  He  laughed, 
stooped,  and  picked  a  little  nugget  out  of  the  dump.  •  You'll 
have  the  same  man  tell  you  an  entirely  different  story  about  the 
same  matter  within  an  hour.  Exaggeration  is  in  the  air.  The 
best  man  becomes  infected.  You  lie,  he  lies,  they  all  lie.  Lots 
of  people  go  crazy  in  Alaska  every  year— various  causes,  but  it's 
chiefly  from  believing  their  own  lies.' 

They  returned  to  Rampart 

It  was  decidedly  inconvenient,  considering  the  state  .» 

finances,  to  have  thrown  away  that  five  hundred  doiir  .  on 
McGmty.  They  messed  with  Keith,  and  paid  their  two-imrdi 
of  the  household  expenses ;  but  Dawson  prices  reigned,  and  it 
was  plain  there  w^re  no  Dawson  prizes. 

•Well,'  said  the  Colonel  in  the  morning,  'we've  got  to  live 
somehow  till  the  ice  goes  out.'  The  Boy  sat  thinking.  The 
Colonel  went  on  :  '  And  we  can't  go  to  Dawson  cleaned  out 
No  telhn'  whether  there  are  any  proper  banks  there  or  whether 
my  Louisville  instructions  got  through.  Of  course,  we've  got  the 
dogs  yet.' 

'  Don't  care  how  soon  we  sell  Red  and  Spot.' 

After  breakfast  the  7  tied  Nig  up  securely  behind  Keith's 
shack,  and  followed  the  Colonel  about  with  a  harassed  and 
watchful  air. 

'No  market  for  dogs  now,'  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
and  one  person  bore  up  well  under  the  news. 

But  the  next  day  a  man,  very  spashed  and  muddy,  and 
obv.ously  just  m  from  the  gulches,  stopj-ed,  in  going  by  Keith'b. 
and  looked  at  Nig.  00/  -, 

•Dog  market's  down,'  quoted  the  Boy  internally  to  hearten 
himself. 

•That  mahlemeut's  for  sale,'  observed   the  Colonel  to   the 

stranger. 

•  These  are.'  The  Boy  hastily  dragged  Red  and  Spot  utt.)  A:  -■ 
scene.  r       * 

'  How  much  V 

'Seventy-five  dolla-  apiece.* 

TJf  ™*"  laughed.     '  Ain't  you  heard  the  dog  season ;.  >v. 
Well,  don't  you  count  on  iivin'  to  the  next?' 
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hl^ir^MT^  '^•'  «'°"^»»  °^-  »>«  «7-  and  ««tched  th 

nelt'ltSr  •  '*"  ^''  '*""  '■^*'°°**''^'  ^°g^  '''^'^  worth  feedin'  til 

get  Lh  C  "°'''  '''^  *''  ^°y  «yn.pathetically ;  'and  you  can', 

pouS'    ^''^'"'  ^°"™  ^'^  '>»^^°'  I  «'Po«e.  at  forty  cents  . 
'  Bacon  and  meal.' 

.'  m  ff  ''°'''"  8"  ''"<i  0'  that.' 
^^  Well,  we'd  sell  you  the  red  dog  for  sirty  dollars,'  admitted  the 

^Thi?,rdSfo:''t;i^r'«"^'<>''''«'>'-k'>n.teover  there.' 

a  dol^n  a"sVod-^,«e^X-doli'a°f  "  '''™-'    «'  -"'«  «« 

impending  change  in  his  tainet  ^a^hed  pS  ",rSi  °' *' 

feeling  for  his  gold  sack.  "^  scowling,  and  was 

'  Got  scales  here  ?' 

n-on"^^   «nn.ed'?^r-.'hir'!?°do^r  """^^u  ?"'  "  "'"=  ™«  »' 
Co^n^l.     .  I  ',^'n  atrd't'Uti'a^hl  i  1  If^hS*  ''^' 

and  came  in  '  a  purpose  ,0  gl,  him.'  '""'  '""'^  ""  """^  '"  «''■ 
smillg'""^  '"™'^  °'"''^'''''  *=  Boy,  pulling  Nig's  ears  and 

Ho°'mf,o^i,Zb'!;uf,orr,"- '"■?''■''■  ~»'»  "»•'  ««'• 

;  We  are  of  i?f„u°rc'°  Je^cTpSXhX.' 
ain't  huntin"t,o„bTelJ?        ""'"^  threatcnmgly.     •  An'  if  ,„„ 

.5;«c--K^r;i-^r-^t»,^ 

suikily  tl'LToy'""  '""^''  ""  "«  ^'^-  »'i  '"e  mudd,  n,an' 
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•No.' 

•Give  you  fifty,  and  that's  my  last  word' 

•  I  ain't  sellin'  dogs.' 

He  cursed,  and  offered  five  dollars  more. 

'Can't  you  see  I  mean  it?  I'm  goin'  to  keep  that  dog — 
awhile.' 

'  S'pose  you  think  you'll  make  a  good  thing  o'  hirin'  him  out  ?' 

He  hadn't  thought  of  it,  but  he  said  :  •  Why  not  ?  Best  dog 
in  the  Yukon.' 

'Well,  how  much?' 

'  How  much  '11  you  give  ?'  '    - 

'  Dollar  a  day.' 

•  Done.' 

So  Nig  was  hired  out,  Spot  was  sold  for  twenty  dollars,  and 
Red  later  for  fifteen. 

'Well,'  said  the  Colonel  when  they  went  in,  'I  didn't  know 
you  were  so  smart.  But  you  can't  live  here  on  Nig's  seven  dollars 
a  week.' 

The  Boy  shook  his  head.  Their  miserable  canned  and  salted 
fare  cost  about  four  dollars  a  day  per  man. 

•  I'm  goin'  to  take  Nig's  tip,'  he  said—'  goin'  to  work.' 

Easier  said  than  done.  In  their  high  rubber  boots  they 
splashed  about  Rampart  in  the  mild,  thawing  weather,  '  iryin'  to 
scare  up  a  job,'  as  one  of  them  stopped  to  explain  ta  every  likely 
person  :  '  Yes,  sah,  lookin'  for  any  sort  of  honourable  employment 
till  the  ice  goes  out.' 

'  Nothin'  doin'.' 

'  Everything's  at  a  standstill.' 

'Just  keepin'  body  and  soul  together  myself  till  the  boats 
come  in.' 

They  splashed  out  to  the  gulch  on  the  same  errand. 

Yes,  wages  were  fifteen  dollars  a  day  when  they  were  busy. 
Jt!st  now  they  were  waiting  for  the  thorough  thaw. 

•  Should  think  it  was  pretty  thorough  without  any  waitin'.' 
Salaman  shook  his  head.    '  Only  in  the  town  and  tundra.    The 

frost  holds  on  to  the  deep  gulch  gravel  like  grim  death.  And  the 
diggin's  were  already  full  of  men  ready  to  work  for  their  keep— 
at  least,  they  say  so,'  Salaman  added. 

Not  only  in  the  great  cities  is  human  flesh  and  blood  held 
cheaper  than  that  of  the  brutes.  Even  in  the  off  season,  when 
dogs  was  down,  Nig  could  get  his  dollar  a  day,  but  his  masters 
couldn't  get  fifty  cents. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

«HE    GREAT    STAMPEDE 
Go;?^'Jlk°„tr  &i?f.  ""*«>•  '«>"«  »»"  w„  Be«,«  finden  .  . 

^^^''r^o^^^Sfn^X^^^  --  clai.,  staked 

not  been  done.  '    "*  °°  '''*'*=^  ^^e  statutor-  work  had 

•  What  about  'em  ?" 

•They're  jumpable  at  midnight' 

the^CoToneTKnrhS^^^^^  ^°^  *°  «-  «'-«.  but  neither  he  nor 

heJrts^ereVe:^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"  f  J  and  mire,  and  their 

while  the  others  did  the  jumofn'  anH    '  ^^''I  ''°"'<*  ««  »"  bed 
Keith's  wood-bin.  ^  ^  °'  ^^'^  °««  ^^^X  they  would  fill 

up'h':  LT'  '°^'  ^"™  "P  -  --'t  bave  to  wony  about  usin' 

theX':  ctpptg%S  Sif  t^r"^  ^°^2i"«  ^"^^  -"'tsof 
and  high  rubber  bVapS  Uin7v°'»t.''''[:^  *°  ^be  knee, 
deigning  to  notice  the  B^^Ain^t.^^"^^^  Without 

the  Colonel.  ^'    ^"^  *  ^^"  yo"  all  day,'  says  she  to 

'  n?H^:'  ^V«P"e^j  scarcely  looking  up. 
,  Djd^  you  do  any  jumpin'  last  night  ?'^ 

•  T/iafs  all  right* 

scape  is  removed,  111  ttll  ran  .^;,i,r    ,    Sf  '''°'  °"  ""e  tand- 
.malte.  intention'  of  relrg  ^1^     T"  ^o,  had  no.  the 

p-uvev  o..„.„.  ^.  .bi,"||erwi;rL° te^d'-itSi-d: 
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peering  pertly  out  from  her  parki-hood,  she  looked  more  than 
ever  like  an  audacious  child,  or  like  some  strange,  new  little 
Arctic  animal  with  a  whimsical  human  air. 

•  Look  here,  Colonel,'  she  said  presently,  either  despairing  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Boy  or  ceasing  to  care  about  it :  'you  got  to 
get  a  wiggle  on  to-morrow.' 

'What  for?' 

She  looked  round,  first  over  one  shoulder,  then  over  the  other. 
'  Well,  it's  on  the  quiet.' 

The  Kentuckian  nodded.  But  she  winked  her  blue  eyes 
suspiciously  at  the  Boy. 

'Oh,  ^j  all  right.' 

'Well,  you  been  down  to  Little  Mindok,  ain't  you? 

'  Yes.' 

'And  you  seen  how  the  pay  pinches  out  above  No.  lo  ?* 

'Yes.' 

'Well,  now,  if  it  ain't  above  Na  lo,  where  is  it?  No  answer. 
'Where  does  it  gof  she  repeated  severely,  like  a  schoolmarm  to 
a  class  of  backward  boys. 

'  That's  what  everybody  'u  like  to  know.' 

'  Then  let  'em  ask  Pitcairn.* 

'What's  Pitcairn  say?' 

She  got  up  briskly,  moved  to  another  log  almost  at  the  Colonel's 
feet,  and  sat  looking  at  him  a  moment  as  if  making  up  her  mind 
about  something  serious.  The  Colonel  stood,  fists  at  his  sides, 
arrested  by  that  name  Pitcairn. 

'  You  know  Pitcairn's  the  best  all-round  man  we  got  here,'  she 
asserted  rather  than  askea. 

The  Colonel  nodded. 

'  He's  an  Idaho  miner,  Pitcairn  is  P 

•I  know.' 

'  Well,  he's  been  out  lookin'  at  *he  place  where  the  gold  gives 
out  on  Little  Mindok.  There's  a  pup  just  there  above  No.  lo— 
remember  ?' 

•Perfectly.' 

•  And  above  the  pup,  on  the  right,  there's  a  bed  of  gravel.' 
Couldn't  see  much  of  that  for  the  snow.' 

'  Well,  sir,  that  bed  o'  gravel's  an  old  channel: 
'No!' 

She  nodded.    '  Pitcairn's  sunk  a  prospect,  and  found  colours 
m  his  first  pan.' 
'  Oh,  colours  1' 

•  But  the  deeper  he  went,  the  better  prospects  he  got.'  She 
stood  up  now,  close  to  the  tolonel.    The  Boy  stopped  work  and 
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her  enthusiasm  she  even  included  th*.  r^i^V.  i'      u-  ^   ~7  " 
pardner-.  boys,  it's  rich  as  blazes  .'  '  objectionable 

hislsTth^f—'  ''*"^^'  ^^^  C°^--'.  recovering  a  Uttle  from 
with^7e."'"^"wS^^^^  "'H'^'^  *>e  wonderin','  she  said 

'  Wdl  vou  don^.         .  I"^ '     "^y*  ^°y'  '^'^^^  ^e  goin'  to  do  r 
little  A  rtkanl.    ^^"^  -^  ^^'^  ^'''  •^^''  admonished  the  queer 
earlvandLrf     '  ^""^-"2  "P  suu.enly;  « but  you  can  bunk 

as  a  chipmunk  ^'"'*  '  "^'^  ^''^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ''"ddenly 

TnTh^re  wa^'SLdfe"  :lrK^'^ ^'T^^""^  '°^"^  LittlfMintt 
fellowrrnrh^tMnt^kcto'^th^'St'St's?^^^^^^^^ 

qKlf  Fu^  °n?' inquired  the  Colonel  presently. 

She  shook  her  head.     '  Knocked  out' 

•Beenfightin'?' 

'  No ;  ran  a  race  to  Hunter.' 

'  To  jump  that  claim  f 

She  nodded. 

'  Did  he  beat  ?' 

a.ni'n^^ctck-r  '*""'  '""  ""  «^    '"'^SO.  .h«.  together 
'Three  hours  before  jumpin'  time r 
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•  What  did  they  do  ?" 

'  Called  a  meetin'.  Couldn't  agree.  It  looked  like  there'd  be 
a  fight,  and  a  fast  race  to  the  Recorder  among  the  survivors.  But 
before  the  meetin'  was  adjourned,  those  four  that  had  got  there 
first  (they  were  pretty  gay  a'ready),  they  opened  some  hootch,  so 
Butts  and  Charlir^  knew  they'd  nothing  to  fear,  except  from  one 
another.' 

On  the  top  of  the  divide  that  gave  them  their  last  glimpse  of 
Rampart  she  stopped  an  instant  and  looked  back.  The  quick 
flash  of  anxiety  deepening  to  defiance  made  the  others  turn.  The 
bit  they  could  see  of  the  water-front  thoroughfare  was  alive.  The 
inhabitants  were  rushing  about  like  a  swarm  of  agitated  ants. 

'  What's  happening  ? 

'  It's  got  out,'  she  exploded  indignantly.  '  They're  comin',  too  P 

She  turned,  flew  down  the  steep  incline,  and  then  settled  into  a 
steady,  determined  gait,  that  made  her  gain  on  the  men  who  had 
got  so  long  a  start.  Her  late  companions  stood  looking  back  in 
sheer  amazement,  for  the  town  end  of  the  trail  was  black  with 
figures.     The  Boy  began  to  laugh. 

'  Look  !  if  there  isn't  old  Jansen  and  his  squaw  wife.' 

The  rheumatic  cripple,  huddled  on  a  sled,  was  drawn  by  a 
native  man  and  pushed  by  a  native  woman.  They  could  hear  him 
swearing  at  both  impartially  in  broken  English  and  Chinook. 

The  Colonel  and  the  Boy  hurried  after  Maudie.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  they  caught  up.  The  Boy,  feeling  that  he  couldn't 
be  stand-offish  in  the  very  act  of  profiting  by  her  acquaintance, 
began  to  tell  her  about  the  crippled  but  undaunted  Swede.  She 
made  no  answer,  just  trotted  steadily  on.  The  Boy  hazarded 
another  remark — an  opinion  that  she  was  making  V-ncommon 
good  time  for  a  woman, 

'  You'll  want  all  the  wind  you  got  before  you  get  back,'  she  said 
shortly,  and  silence  fell  on  the  stampeders. 

Some  of  the  young  men  behind  were  catching  up.  Maudie  set 
her  mouth  very  firm  and  quickened  her  pace.  This  spectacle 
touched  up  those  that  followed  ;  they  broke  into  a  canter, 
floundered  in  a  drift,  recovered,  and  passed  on.   Maudie  pulled  up. 

'  Thafs  all  right  I  Let  'em  get  good  and  tired,  half-way.  We 
got  to  save  all  the  run  we  got  ir  us  for  the  last  lap^' 

The  sun  was  hotter,  the  surface  less  good. 

She  loosened  her  shoulder-straps;,  released  her  snoT-shoes,  and 
put  them  on.  As  she  tightened  her  little  pack  the  ex-Governor 
came  puffing  up  with  apoplectic  face. 

'Why,  she  can  throw  the  diamond  hitch  1'  he  gasped  with 
admiration. 
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for  LT  '"'"  "'°"«'«  ««  '^-  W*  would  b.  g«d  «o„g» 
;  Well  i;  B  for  «,. ,,.  ,      ^^  b,«,h|e,„. 

.lo„r    ""■"°°'"°«-°''"™'"--d«e.Oily.h..,a™p.d 

joJjgTer.ho'hrpis.d'l'l^?'  ?r  "•»?  '■-°«  -- 

fallen  spruce:  One  had  no  r«KK  k^'  ^^^^  ^^  '"  »  ^w  on  a 
in  such  a  hurry  he  had  "or  t^^n' K  •°°'''  '^'^'^^'  ^''^  ^^o'^e  off 
were  wet  to  the  waist  "  "'°  ^''  snow-shoes.     Already  they 

be'SiS'^on'J'our'S'eeTs'fnT'  "''')  ^^-p-breathed  hilarity;  'we'll 
^  Maudie  wastfd  Jot  a   ;^L     H:/1"^!!'J^  "^'^  badlj  blown: 

No.  the  Colonel  knew  weinnou/hlhatM   ^"''  ^'^^'  ^^^"^'^ 
stampedin'  business.  ^     ^^**  ^^"*^'«  «ther  liked  this 

hen'^i5:'cS'  rz  ''%i:,v'\r  r  ^'^^  '-^  »»-*  or 

strained-looking  face  over  her  shnnlJ  *'"^,^  ''?*^  ''^"'^  '"™  her 
frank  eyes  of  In  enemy   at  her  fHi' ^  back,  with  the 

the  trail.  ^'  **  '^^'  feUow-citizens  labouring  along 

'KeepTp^o^ir'iick''^''  ''"  ^°--n<led.  with  a  new  .harpuess. 

nowr  he  Sltl'l' d' mo?e\"^  °^  *^'^  «^'»-     ^rom 

her  neck  and  neS  °'^  ^^^'''^'     ^"^  ^he  Boy  was  with 

;  Guess  youVegoin' to  get  there.' 

threw  off  their  cans  now  ^n^i  m,        ^"^  ''^^^^  ^hey  fell.     They 

Not  a  countenaZ  but  'wo^e  that  Immoh'n"'?  t"2  ^^^'^  ^^'^^ 
seeing  eye  of  the  soent  rnnnlt     u     ""°°hile  look,  the  fixed,  un- 

Not  Lll  MauS?eTow.  bTei''r'''r'"«  ''^^^  «"d  ^""8?- 
man  would  rouse  himsdf  out  o??  JSk  ,1 !?''"'  Occasionally  a 
a  few  yards,  going  the  more  wiu     Vf  '^°J?*  of  sleep,  and  run 

who  had  been^ehlnd  ca^ht  UP      ^     ''''     ^'""^^  °'  ^^''^  »« 
Where  was  Kentucky  ? 

of  cou«  U,=U  .bin|tL'r.'5i:2d'leT„„'l7L".^''4'^^"' 
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'  What  if  this  isi  the  great  day  of  my  life  I'  thought  the  Boy 
'  Shall  I  always  lock  back  to  this  ?    Why,  it's  Sunday.     Wonder 
if  Kentucky  remembers?'    Never  pausing,  the  Boy  glanced  back, 
vaguely  amused,  and  saw  the  Colonel  plunging  heavily  along  in 
front  of  half  a  dozen,  who  were  obviously  out  of  condition  for 
such  an  expedition— eyes  bloodshot,  lumbering  on  with  nervous 
'  whisky  gait,'  now  whipped  into  a  breathless  gallop,  now  half 
falling  by  the  way.     Another  of  the  Gold  Nugget  women  with 
two  groggy-looking  men,  and  somewhere  down  the  trail,  the 
crippled  Swede  swearing  at  his  squaw.     A  dreamy  feeling  came 
oyer  the  Boy.     Where  in  the  gold  basins  of  the  North  was  this 
kind  of  thing  not  happening—finished  yesterday,  or  planned  for 
to-morrow?    Yes,  it  was  typical.     Between   patches  of  ragged 
black  spruce,  wide  stretches  of  snow-covered  moss,  under  a  lower- 
ing sky,  and  a  mob  of  men  floundering  through  the  drifts  to  find 
a  fortune.     'See  how  they  run !'— mad  mice.     They'd  been 
going  on  stampedes  all  winter,  and  would  go  year  in,  year  out, 
until  they  died.      The  prizes  wer<      ot  for  such  as  they.      As 
for  himself— ah,  it  was  a  great  day  lor  him !     He  was  going  a 
last  to  claim  tha^  gold-mine  he  had  come  so  far  to  find.     This 
was    the  decisive  moment    of  his    life.     At  the  thought  he 
straightened  up,  and  passed  Maudie.     She  gave  him  a  single  side- 
ong  look,  unfriendly,  even  fierce.    That  was  because  he  could  run 
like  sixty,  and  keep  it  up.    •  When  I'm  a  millionaire  I  shall  always 
remember  that  I'm  rich  because  I  won  the  race.'    A  dizzy  feeling 
came  over  him.    He  seemed  to  be  running  through  some  softl^ 
resisting  medium  like  water— no,  like  wine  jelly.     His  heart  w" 
pounding  up  m  his  throat.     '  What  if  something's  wrong,  and  I 
drop  dead  on  the  way  to  my  mine  ?     Well,  Kentucky  '11  look  after 
things. 

Maudie  had  caught  up  again,  and  here  was  Little  Min<5ok  at 
last !  A  couple  of  men,  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  well  in 
advance  of  everyone  else,  and  often  out  of  sight,  had  seemed  for 
the  last  five  minutes  to  be  losing  ground.  But  now  they  put  on 
steam,  Mauuie  too.  She  stepped  out  of  her  snow-shoes,  and 
flung  them  up  on  the  low  roof  of  the  first  cabin.  Then  she 
ducked  her  head,  crooked  her  arms  at  the  elbow,  and,  with  fists 
uplifted,  she  broke  into  a  run,  jumping  from  pile  to  pile  of 
trozen  pay,  glidmg  under  sluice-boxes,  scrambUng  up  the  bank, 
supping  on  the  rotting  ice,  recovering,  dashing  on  over  fallen 
timber  and  through  waist-deep  drifts,  on  beyond  No.  10  up  to 
the  bench  above.  *^ 

.ir«Il^°  .the  Boy  got  to  Pitcairn's  prospect  hole,  there  were 
already  six  daims  gone.    He  proceeded  to  stake  thf  wveDth, 
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hX.  ^^au^ie's.    That  person,  with  fiaming  cheek.,  was  driving 

The  Colonel  caoie  along  in  time  to  stake  No.  14  Below  under 
Maudie  s  personal  supervision.  '         ' 

voXjh'^anT, w?'',rP'"'°"'  '  "'"P*  ***  '''^'^  8°ld,  it's  where 
you  nna  it,  and  that  s  all  any  man  can  tell  you ' 

Cirde  Cir?mSrn  11^°"*^ '°  1"°^"^  "^*''"'  ''^^^^'^  »^o  brawny 
ni«  ^"y  mmers  pulhng  out  her  stakes  and  putting  in  their 
own     She  flew  at  them  with  remarks  unprinubie  * 

1     J°"  J^f  P  y^"""  *^^***  ''hut,'  advised  one  of  the  men.  a  bie  evil 
lookmg  fellow      'This  was  our  claim  first.     We  wa    hee  S 

Yo;;  l!!iT^"^    Somebody's  took  away  our  location  p^sts/ 
..«  fl  ^,^^?'*'  fo»:a  cheechalko?'  she  screamed,  and  her  blue 

S   in  her1ei;'''.?Su"'°  "''''     ''l^  ^""^^  "P  ''^  ''-ater  and 
hlU    ,   \  ^°" ^^^^  JO"'  stakes  out !    Put  mine 

gta'meStherrnd.'^"^— '     ^    -"^-us-looking    revolv^e^ 

joke^"'"^  °°  ''  '""^  ^^"^  spokesman  hurriedly.     'Can't  you  take  a 

'No;  this  ain't  my  day  for  jokin'.     You  want  to  put  them 

tnlV^  T^  ^'''^'  v?''^  ''^^  °"  «"»'d  till  it  was  donl    'And 

SnLL    'r''''f  y°"'  ^'^^  *  ""^'h^^' »°  back-track  home^   You'll 
find  this  climate  very  tryin'  to  your  health  ' 

incUn:X"e'  tt  be'ncf.  ''^  ^^^^^  ^°'  '"^'^^'^  -*  *  ^'-™  <"^  '^e 
In  a  few  hours  the  mountainside  was  staked  to  the  verv  too 
and  still  the  stream  of  people  struggled  out  from  Rampar'^  SJ 

add  .ZJ^X:\  ^be  coming  or  the  going  of  the  five  hundred  and 

exdtemen/^rl'°''^,l"Pu''"  population.     In  the  town  itsdf  the 

a  fever  o?i eStli^fi^"'  '^"T .*""'^-     ^^"  ^^'^^^  themselves  into 
a  fever,  others  tool:  fire,  and  the  epidemic  spread  like  some  obscure 

anTaTd  itTafth/^^'^.'V'^P^^  ^-^^^^  '^^^^  ^-""^  andTuthe 
fhl     CnU    M  ^be  greatest  night  in  the  history  of  Min6uk.     In 
the     Gold    Nugget    saloon,    crowded    to    suffocation.    Pitcairn 
organized  the  new  mining  district,  and  named  it  the  Idaho  Ba" 

Su"   Sh  '  5:;\*'''l'J"'*  «^°^  °"^ ''''  '"  »be  day    On  thS 
InH  r'hfr       A       h's  stake  to  a  woman  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
B^tS^  tiL*f'"''1^  '  half-interest  in  his  for  five   thousand 
rn«T„     these  two  extremes  yc  .  could  hear  Idaho  Bar  quoted  at 
any  figure  you  liked.  ^ 

anJ^fn"?^  r'  '?  ^^T*'!^"^  'P'"'"-    She  drank  several  cocktails, 
and  in  her  knee-length  '  stampedin'  skirt '  and  her  scarlet  sweVtS 
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she  danced  the  most  audacious  jig  even  Maudie  had  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Gold  Nugget  patrons.  The  miners  yelled  with 
delight.  One  of  them  caught  her  up  and  put  her  on  the  counter 
of  the  bar,  where,  no  whit  at  a  loss,  she  curvetted  and  spun 
among  the  bottles  and  the  glasses  as  lightly  as  a  dragon-fly  dips 
and  whirls  along  a  summer  brook.  The  enthusiasm  grew  delirious. 
The  men  began  to  throw  nuggets  at  her,  and  Maudie,  never 
pausing  in  the  dance,  caught  them  on  the  fly. 

Suddenly  she  saw  the  Big  Chap  turn  away,  and,  with  his  back 
to  her,  pretend  to  read  the  notice  on  the  wall,  written  in  charcoal 
on  a  great  sheet  of  brown  wrapping-paper : 

•MiNdOK, 
_       ,     ,  *  April  yy. 

*  To  who  it  I  iy  concern : 

*kno7  ail  men  by  these  presents  that  /,  fames  AfcGinty, 
now  oj  Minbok  {or  Rampart  City),  Alaska,  do  hereby  give 
notice  of  my  intention  to  hold  and  claim  a  lien  by  virtue  of  the 
statue  in  such  case ' 

He  had  read  so  far  when  Maudie,  having  jumped  down  off"  the 
bar  with  her  fists  full  of  nuggets,  and  dodging  her  admirers, 
wormed  her  way  to  the  Colonel.  She  thrust  her  small  person  in 
between  the  notice  and  the  reader,  and  scrutinized  the  tanned 
face,  on  which  the  Rochester  burners  shed  a  flood  of  light. 

•  You  lookin'  mighty  serious,'  she  said. 
'Ami?' 

•  M-hm  !    Thinkin'  'bout  home  sweet  home  ?' 
'  N-no — not  just  then.' 

•  Say,  I  told  you  'bout— a— 'bout  me.  You  ain't  never  told  me 
nothin .' 

He  seemed  not  to  know  the  answer  to  that,  and  pulled  at  his 
ragged  beaid.  She  leaned  back  against  McGinty's  notice,  and 
blurred  still  more  the  smudged  intention  '  by  virtue  of  the  stotue.* 

'  Married  o'  course,'  she  said.' 

'  No.' 

•Widderi^ 

'No.' 

'  Never  hitched  up  yet  f 

He  shook  his  head. 

•  Never  goin'  to,  I  spose.' 

'Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  laughed,  and  turned  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  curious  scene  oetween  them  and  the  bar.  It  was 
suddenly  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before;  then,  whUe  Maudie 
waited,  a  lutle  scornful,  a  little  kind,  his  eyes  went  through  the 
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™?r  ^^^l"*  P'P^*"d  o™"«e  ""»"•«•    As  so  Tie  change  cam 
orer  the  Colonel's  face.  •  She  died  I'  said  Maudie 

•tail  Maudie  8  crude  orobing,  •  but  I  lost  her,'  he  finished. 
Oh,  you  lost  her  V 

He  stood,  looking  past  the  ugliness  within  to  the  mornin 
majesty  without.  But  it  was  not  either  that  he  saw.  Maudi 
studied  him. 

•Guess  you  ain't  give  up  expectin*  to  find  her  some  day  r 

No no,  not  quite.'  ' 

I  S"?'P*']    ^'**  y°^  8uess  you'd  find  her  here  ?• 

.wa^.No'no?h*e5r  """'  '**'"^'  ^°  "™°^^  """^  ^"^"^ 
f«J  {.T'^  *'J°1''  ^°" '  ^^^  '^^g*"  savagely.     '  I  don't  knov 

here  K  r^  h"*'?  '^y-''^'  y?"  <=»"  g<K)d'women  come  u, 
nere,  out  1  m  dead  sure  none  stay,' 

Bn't^I'*;Ll?o.r"  '^*^*,.^°'  ^°'"^'  Maudie  ?>  he  said  gently 
But  at  the  flattering  implication  the  oddest  thing  happened     As 

IhVt^.i'^tK'  "f  ^''.  ^"^  ^""  ^^  8°^^'  Maudie'sVs  filled 

h^th  .L«  i*"  °?i  °"'y  ^^^''^  remained  who  had  more 
hootch  than  they  could  carry  off  the  premises.  They  made 
themselves  comfortable  on  the  floor,  near  the  stove,  and  the 
greatest  night  Mindok  had  known  was  ended. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A    miners'    MEE'i'INO 

'Leiden  oder  triumphiren 
Hammer  oder  AmboM  sein.' 

GOETHS. 

In  a  good-sized  cabin,  owned  by  Bonsor,  down  near  the  A.  C 
Judge  Corey  was  administering  Miners'  Law.     The  chief  magis- 
l?"^^*,"  ^''^^^y  *  familiar  figure,  standing  on  his  dump  at  Little 
Mmdok,  speculatively  chewing  and  discussing  'glayshai  action  '  but 
most  of  the  time  at  the  Gold  Nugget,  chewing  still,  and  discussing 
more  guardedly  the  action  some  Min6ok  man  was  threatening  to 
br.ng  against  another.     You  may  treat  a  glacier  cavalierly,  but 
Miners  Law  is  a  serious  matter.     Corey  was  sitting  before  a  deal 
table,  littered  with  papers  strewn  round  a  central  bottle  of  ink,  in 
which   a  steel  pen  stuck  upright.     The  Judge  wore  his  usual 
dilapidated  business  suit  of  brown  cheviot  that  had  once  been 
snuff-coloured  and   was    now  a   streaky   drab.      On  his  feet. 
stretched  out  under  the  magisterial  table  till  they  joined  the  jury 
a  pair  of  moccasins  ;  on  his  grizzled  head  a  cowboy  hat,  set  well 
back.     He  could  spit  fart   .r  than  any  man  in  Mindok,  and  by 
the  same  token  was  a  better  shot.    They  had  unanimously  elected 
him  Judge.  ' 

The  first -comers  had  taken  possession  of  the  chairs  and 
wooden  stools  round  the  stove.  All  the  Uter  arrivals,  including 
Keith  and  his  friends,  sat  on  the  floor. 

'  There's  a  good  many  here.' 

I  They'll  keep  comin'  as  loug  as  a  lean  man  can  scrouge  in.' 
Ves,  said  Keith,  'everybody's  got  to  come,  even  if  it's  only 
the  usual  row  between  pardners,  who  want  to  part  and  can't  agree 
about  dividing  the  outfit.' 

'  Got  to  come  ?' 

Keirh  laughed.  '  That's  the  way  everybody  feels.  There'll  be 
a  debate  and  a  chance  to  cast  a  vote.  Isn't  your  true-born 
Ameucan  always  itching  to  hold  a  meeting  about  something  r 
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'  Don't  know  about  that,'  said  McGinty,  '  but  I  do  know  there's 
more  things  happens  in  a  minute  to  make  a  man  mad  in  Alaska, 
than  happens  in  a  year  anywhere  else.'  And  his  sentiment  was 
loudly  applauded.    The  plaintiiT  had  scored  a  hit. 

'  I  don  t  know  but  two  partnerships,'  the  ex-Govemor  was  say- 
ing, •  of  all  those  on  my  jhip  and  on  the  Mucklitck  and  the  May 
Wtit — just  two,  that  have  stood  the  Alaska  strain.  Everyone  that 
didn't  break  on  the  boats,  or  in  camp,  went  to  smash  on  the  trail.' 

They  all  admitted  that  the  trail  was  the  final  test.  While  they 
smoked  and  spat  into  or  at  the  stove,  and  told  trail  yarns,  the  chief 
magistrate  arranged  papers,  conferred  with  the  clerk  and  another 
man,  wrinkled  deeply  his  leathery  forehead,  consulted  his  Water- 
bury,  and  shot  tobacco-juice  under  the  table. 

'Another  reason  everybody  comes,'  whispered  Keith,  *is 
because  the  side  that  wins  always  takes  the  town  up  to  the  Nugget 
and  treats  to  hootch.  AVhenever  you  see  eighty  or  ninety  more 
drunks  than  usual,  you  know  there's  either  been  a  stampede  or 
else  justice  has  been  administered.' 

'  Ain't  Bonsor  late  ?'  asked  someone. 

•  No,  it's  a  quarter  of.' 

'  Why  do  they  want  Bonsor  ?' 

•  His  case  on  the  docket — McGinty  p.  Burt  Bonsor,  proprietor' 
of  the  Gold  Nugget.' 

'  If  they  got  a  row  on ' 

'/i^they  got  %  row?  Courr?.  they  got  a  row.  Weren't  they 
pardners  ?' 

'  But  McGinty  spends  all  his  time  at  the  Gold  Nugget.' 

'  Well,  where  would  he  spend  it  ?* 

'  A  Miners'  Meetin's  a  pretty  poor  machine,'  McGinty  was  saying 
to  the  ex-Governor,  '  but  it's  the  best  we  got.' 

* in  a  country  bigger  than  several  of  the  nations  of 

Europe  put  together,'  responded  that  gentleman,  with  much  public 
spirit. 

•  A  Great  Country  I* 

•  Right !' 

'  You  bet  !• 

' a  country  that's  paid  for  its  purchase  over  and  over  again 

even  before  we  discovered  gold  here.' 

•  Did  she  ?    Good  old  'laska.' 

' and  the  worst  treated  part  o*  the  Union.* 

•  That's  so.' 

•  After  this,  when  I  read  about  Russian  corruption  and  Chinese 
cruelty,  I'll  remember  the  way  Uncle  Sam  ueais  the  natives 
up ' 
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are  openin'  up  this 


' and  ua,  b'goth  I    White  men  that 

grc^it,  rich  country  fur  Uncle  Sam ' 

' with  no  proper  courta— no  Government  protection— no 

help — no  justice — no  nothin'.' 

•  Yer  forgittin*  them  reindeer  I*  And  the  courtroom  rang  with 
derisive  laughter. 

« Congress  started  that  there  Relief  Expedition  all  right,'  the 
josher  went  on,  'only  them  blamed  reindeer  had  got  the  feed 
habit,  and  when  they'd  et  up  everything  in  sight  they  set  down  on 
the  Dalton  Trail— and  there  they're  settin'  yit,  just  like  they 
was  Congress.  But  I  don't  like  to  hear  no  feller  talkin'  agin'  the 
Gover'ment.' 

'  Yes,  it's  all  very  funny,'  said  McGinty  gloomily,  •  but  think 
0'  the  fix  a  feller's  in  wot's  had  a  wrong  done  him  in  the  fall,  and 
knows  justice  is  thousands  o'  miles  away,  and  he  can't  even  go 
after  her  for  eight  month" ;  and  in  them  eight  months  the  feller 
wot  robbed  him  has  et  up  the  money,  or  worked  out  the  claim, 
and  gone  dead-broke.' 

'  No,  sir !  we  don't  wait,  and  we  don't  go  trav'lin'.  We  stay  at 
home  and  call  a  meetin'.' 

The  door  opened,  and  Bonsor  and  the  bar-tender,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  their  way  in.  They  stood  flattened  against  the 
wall.  During  the  diversion  McGinty  was  growling  disdainfully. 
'  Rubbidge  I' 

•  Rubbidge  ?    Reckon  it's  pretty  serious  rubbidge.' 

'  Did  you  ever  know  a  Miners'  Meetin'  to  make  a  decision  that 
didn't  become  law,  with  the  whole  communUy  ready  to  enforce  it 
if  necessary  ?    Rubbidge  f 

'  Oh,  we'll  hang  a  man  if  we  don't  like  his  looks,'  grumbled 
McGinty  ;  but  he  was  overborne.  There  were  a  dozen  ready  to 
uphold  the  majesty  of  the  Miners'  Meetin'. 

•  No,  sir !  No  funny  business  about  our  law !  This  tribunal's 
final.' 

'  I  ain't  disputin'  that  it's  final.  I  ain't  talkin'  about  law.  I  was 
mentionin'  Justice.' 

•  The  feller  that  loses  is  always  gassin'  'bout  Justice.  When  you 
win  you  don't  think  there's  any  flies  on  the  Justice.' 

•  Ain't  had  much  experience  with  winnin'.  We  all  knows  who 
wins  in  these  yere  Meetin's.' 

'  Who  ?*    But  they  turned  their  eyes  on  Mr.  Bonsor,  over  by 
the  door. 
'  Who  wins  ?'  repeated  a  Circle  City  man. 
'The  feller  that's  got  the  most  friends.* 
'  It's  so,'  whispered  Keith. 

80 — 2 
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x77^  ""f^  f  ^"^^''  returned  the  up-river  man. 
McGinty  looked  at  him.     Was  this  a  possible  adherent  ? 
•You    got    a    Push   at    Circle?'   he   inquired     but   without 
genuine  mterest  in  the  civil  administration  up  tl^'river    ^  Whv 

cTJ^'f  Ju-^  '?^"  ^^'  °'g^"'"d'  whence  haXt  got  no 
Court  of  Arbitration  to  fix  a  boundary,  or  even  to  hang  fthief 
we  had  our  «' main  Push,"  just  like  we  was  'Frlsca^'  He  lowe  ed 
h  p  tS;  'fect^Tn  '°T  H^  '"  F"'''  ^"^"^-  '  Wifh  bSs 
afn^tnev^lXe^SrUit'^^^  °   '''  ^'"^^  ^-«' -^  ^onsor 

th:t^:^;:^rf^^ijii^.Kr^^^  ^       shi^^Push 

;  What  s  the  row  on  to-night  ?'  inquired  the  Circle  City  man 
nias^a'^d'XHrwVstol'Vll!^;  Z\T/^'^  '^^^-■ 

•  rki^t^m^ki^ir?  ad^^r^o^o^^^^^^^^^^^    ?r- 
La»re„ce  o'  Noo  Orleens,  lately  deceased     Th,n  2  •'""'' 

McGinty  disdained  to  answer  this  thrust, 
liut  I  knows  my  dooty  as  City  Marshal,  and  I  savs  "  No  "  anW 

h^uXdTi,aTo„Vv'/one?a"\rii.t?? '■'"^^^^^^ 

bullet,"  an  he  draws  on  me"  '         ^     "  °"^  ^"'  ^^  ^"'^  ^ 

^.^  An'  McGinty  weakens.'  laughed  the  mocker  behind  the  stove- 

dollars.'  ^  ""^  Lawrence  m  thai  fifteen  hundred 


M'' 


'^i^fe  .-.4? 
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A  hammering  on  the  clerk's  little  table  announced  that  it  was 
^^ven  p.m. 

i  he  Court  then  called  for  the  complaint  filed  by  McGinty  v 
Bonsor,  t;,^.  first  case  on  the  docket.  The  clerk  had  just  risen 
when  t:ie  door  was  flung  open,  and  hatless,  coatless,  face  aflame, 
Maidie  F.ood  among  the  miners. 

'  i3c>   !'  said  she,  on  the  top  of  a  scream,  •  I  been  robbed.' 

•  Hey  ?' 
'Robbed?' 
•Golly!' 

'Af audit  raided  r    They  spoke  all  together.     Everybody  had 
jumped  up.  ' 

'  While  we  was  on  that  stampede  yesterday,  somebody  found 

my— all  my '     She  choked,  and  her  eyes  filled.     'Boys !  my 

nuggets,  my  dust,  my  dollars— they're  gone  V 

•  Where  did  you  have  'em  ?' 

'  In  a  little  place  under— in  a  hole.'   Her  face  twitched,  and  she 
put  her  hand  up  to  hide  it. 
'  Mean  shame.* 
'  Dirt  mean.' 

•  We'll  find  him,  Maudie.' 

'An'  when  we  do,  we'll  hang  him  on  the  cotton- wood.' 

'  Did  anybody  know  where  you  kept  your ' 

'I   didn't  think  so,  unless  it   was No!'  she   screamed 

hysterically,  and  then  fell  into  weak  crying.  •  Can't  think  w/to 
could  have  been  such  a  skunk.' 

'  But  who  do  you  suspect  ?'  persisted  the  Judge. 

.„' ".°/T  ?^  ^  ''"°*/  '^^  '^'o^'«<i  a"g"'y-  ' i  suspect  everybody 
X\\\—ttll  I  know:    She  clenched  her  hands. 

That  a  thief  should  be  '  operating '  in  Mindok  on  somebody 
who  wasn  t  dead  yet,  was  a  matter  that  came  home  to  the  business 
and  the  bosoms  of  all  the  men  in  the  camp.  In  the  midst  of  the 
babel  of  speculation  and  excitement,  Maudie,  stilt  crying  and 
talkmg  mcoherently  about  skunks,  opened  the  door.  The  men 
crowded  after  her.  Nobody  suggested  it,  but  the  entire  Miners- 
Meeting  with  one  accord  adjourned  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
Unly  a  portion  could  be  accommodated  under  Maudie's  roof,  but 
the  rest  crowded  in  firont  of  her  door  or  went  and  examined  the 
window.  Maudie's  log-cabin  was  a  cheerful  place,  its  one  room, 
neatly  kept,  lined  throughout  with  red  and  white  drill,  hung  with 
marten  and  fox,  carpetc4  with  wolf  and  caribou.  The  single 
sign  of  disorder  was  that  the  bed  wm  pulled  out  a  little  from  in 

S^ffnlfi  •"  *?f^*u°^  ?*  "*"  "^^^  *«  P*t«°t  condenser  stove, 
uehmd  the  oil-tank,  where  the  patent  condeniation  of  oU  into  gaa 
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went  on,  tiers  of  shelves,  enamelled  pots  and  pans  ranged  below 
d.shes  and  glasses  above.  On  the  very  top,  like  a  frkze.S 
kbelled  ranks  of  'tinned  goods.'  On  the  table  under^The 
window  a  pau-  of  gold  scales.  A  fire  burned  in  the  stove.  The 
long-Imgering  sunlight  poured  through  the  '  turke> -red '  that  she 

hafs  .'^.f  "P  ^°'  a  half-curtain,  and  over  this,  one  Lw  the  sbuch- 
hats  and  fur  caps  of  the  outside  crowd. 

Clutching  Judge  Corey  by  the  arm,  Maudie  pulled  him  after  her 
into  the  narrow  space  behind  the  head-board  and  the  wall 
It  was  here— see  ?'    She  stooped  down. 

Some  of  the  men  pulled  the  bed  farther  out,  so  that  they  too 
could  pass  round  and  see.  "'       ' 

liftJout''%^h.°fi^f!['^.^°''-1°7,^  ''"'=''  y°"'*i  "«^«'  J^no^it 
nails  anh  W  •  "^"^  '^"^  ^^'^  ^^^^'""^  ^^"^^'  ^"^  then  with  her 
tht  bo.  %.i  P'"  ^°'-"  °"'-  .'^"*^  ''^y  '"•  underneath.  I  had 
this  box.    /always  set  it  on  a  flat  stone.'    She  spoke  as  if  this 

oversight  were  the  thief's  chief  crime.     'See?    Llketha? 

bhe  fitted  the  cigar-box  into  unseen  depths  of  space  and  then 
brought  it  out  again,  wet  and  muddy.  The  ground  wi  fuU  of 
springs  hereabouts,  and  the  thaw  had  loosed  them. 

Boys !'  She  stood  up  and  held  out  the  box.    '  Boys !  it  was  full ' 

Eloquently  she  turned  it  upside  down.  «»»/««. 

JJfnlT''^  ^""^  ^°"  '^1°''  y°"  ^^^  ^  She  handed  the  muddy 
Z  wi^eS  "heeler  ^''""'  "^  ^'^"^  °°  ^^«  ^— -ed  bed! 

'Any  idea?' 

'I  weighed  it  all  over  again  after  I  got  in  from  the  Gold 
Nugget  the  night  we  went  on  the  stampede.' 
r^!  fe  sobbed  out  the  list  of  her  former  possessions.  Judge 

ounceV^  du,?T  °"  '^'  ^'''^  °'  ^  ^"^'^  ^"^^'°P«-  S°  many 
^nlH  nnH  cM  '  ^r."!"^  '"  ""^gets,  SO  much  in  bills  and  coin, 
gold  and  silver.     Each  item  was  a  stab 

'Yes,  all  that--all  that  I'  she  jumped  up  wildly,  'and  ifs  gone  > 

i?  vonT'  X  h"^  "•     ^!!"^y°"  hangin'^ound  here  fo  ?     Why," 

ip^by  noj;  ^^  *"^  °*'*='^'*^  ^P""''  >«"'<i  ^'^  ^^  t^  trung 

'We  got  to  find  him  fust' 

*  You  won't  find  him  standin'  here.* 

They  conferred  afresh. 

stuff.'  """^  ^''^  ^**°  somebody  who  knowed  where  you  kept  the 
•N-na'    Her  red  eyes  wandered  miserably,  restlesslv  to  the 
iooJtea  m.    They  had  not  been  to  the  meeting. 
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Maudie's  face  darkened  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  Canadian. 

'Oh  yes,  you  can  crow  over  me  now/  she  shouted  shrilly 
above  the  buzz  of  comment  and  suggestion.  The  Canadian  led 
the  way  round  to  the  door,  and  the  two  men  crowded  in. 

'  You  just  get  out,'  Maudie  cried  in  a  fury.  '  Didn't  I  turn  you 
out  o'  this  and  tell  you  never ' 

'  Hoi'  on,'  said  French  Charlie  in  a  conciliatory  tone.  "■  This 
true  'bout  your  losin' ' 

«y«,  it's  true;  but  I  ain't  z&\an' your  sympathy  f 

He  stopped  short  and  frowned, 

•  Course  not,  when  you  can  get  his.*  Under  his  slouch-hat  he 
glowered  at  the  Colonel. 

Maudie  broke  into  a  volley  of  abuse.  The  very  air  smelt  of 
brimstone.  When  finally,  through  sheer  exhaustion,  she  droi^ped 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  devil  prompted  French  Charlie  to 
respond  in  kind.  She  jumped  up  and  turned  suddenly  round 
upon  Corey,  speaking  in  a  voice  quite  different,  low  and  hoarse  : 
'  You  asked  me.  Judge,  if  anybody  knew  where  I  kept  my  stuff. 
Charlie  did.' 

The  Canadian  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  lurid  remark  and 
stared  stupidly.  The  buzz  died  away.  The  cabin  was  strangely 
still. 

'Wasn't  you  along  with  the  rest  up  to  Idaho  Bar  ?'  inquired  the 
Judge  in  a  friendly  voice. 

•  Y-yes.' 

•  Not  when  we  all  were  !  No !'  Maudie's  tear-washed  eyes 
were  regaining  a  dangerous  brightness.  '  I  wanted  him  to  come 
with  me     He  wouldn't,  and  we  quarrelled.' 

'  We  didn't.' 

'  You  didn't  quarrel  ?*  put  in  the  Judge. 

'  We  did,'  said  Maudie,  breathless. 

'  Not  about  that.  It  was  because  she  wanted  another  feller  to 
come,  too.'    Again  he  shot  an  angry  glance  at  the  Kentuckian. 

'And  Charlie  said  if  I  gave  the  other  feller  the  tip,  he 
wouldn't  come.    And  he'd  get  even  with  me,  if  it  took  a  leg  !' 

•  Well,  it  looks  like  he  done  it.' 

'  Can't  you  prove  an  alibi  ?    Thought  you  said  you  was  along 
with  the  rest  to  Idaho  Bar  ?  suggested  Windy  Jim. 
'  So  I  was.' 

'  I  didn't  see  you,'  Maudie  flashed. 
'  When  were  you  there  7*  asked  the  Judge. 

•  Last  night." 

'  Oh  yes  I  When  everybody  else  was  comin'  home.  Yoa  allj 
know  if  that's  the  time  Charlie  usually  goes  on  a  stampede  T 
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fellow-citizens  came  to  dark  concL.onc  V^'f^^'^e  epithet,  his 
pay  off  against  Maudie,  they  all  kn^w.K  .  "L^^*^  ^"  °'*^  «^°^e  to 
way  ?    What  other  so  eS^       h^  L?  u.  "'^  ''^  ^^^^^en  'his 
dust  was  his,  anyway.     But  it  was  fn  r^^-  "'""  '"^  '°°^^  ^^  '^at 
.  The  fire  of  Maudie's  exc  tLTi^  t"  ?^^''"'"g  precedent, 
the  less  inflammaWe' muSd  LrWv' tSf ?'>"' ^^"^^     ^ven 
Mindok,  If  a  person  couldn't  Boon  J  cY        V^  ?"*"  *"  "P  with 
dust  took  out  of  his  cab  n      The  crow?'"P'^^  ""^°"^  ^^^^'  h« 
twenty  cross-questions  were  asked  h?m1  ''*'  ^'^'""8  ^^^arlie,  and 

c*S"  -"^  "«'■  «  '-■  *'°t  ^os.'^pTw„^,'cert' 
^  ^^  mg  h.m  over  to  the  court  "       ^  " 

wh^'unrMsl'"'"  °'  ""^  C>"'^'".  -<•  he  turned  gh«.l, 
'J/^;      Me   tief?      V         i 

ma„Marirg"„''a're''v«  S  u"  .'^""'X"'''  »'  ==«  ""dly,  like  a 
be  noticed  thefe  wasTd  le  "fonof  .r'""'  "'  ''"'"8  =P°ken,  til! 
;^"8  at  B..,.    .  .„dde„  ^^^^^:^;S^^^ 

•hot  a  blaring  glince  arth^I  t,"?' "'  ''''=»'>»  done'^lhe 
with  But,,      S<f,  him  to  go  :„ft"„%^  If?'-''  ««d  i,  up' 
;You  aidn't  r  ahouted  Maudie  "''  ""''  "  ""«•' 

.  r^'5"Vitirfourw.'^'r^t:T'  °"'  ?■»-'■  "■«  -«.,. 

Bigbt  ?■  '     "" '™«''  ■"«  »«  '»ent7  dollan  fur  Butu  ttat 
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'  Right,'  says  Jimmie. 

•It  was  to  square  Butts  fur  gittin'  that  ring  away  from  Maudie.' 

You  put  up  a  job  hke  that  on  me?'    To  be  fooled  publicly 

was  worse  than  bemg  robbed.  ^ 

Charlie  paid  no  heed  to  her  quivering  wrath.  The  menace 
of  the  cotton-wood  gallows  outrivalled  even  Maudie  and  her 
moods. 

'Why  should  I  pay  Butts  twenty  dollars  if  I  could  work  dat 
racket  m  self?  If  I  want  expert  work,  I  go  to  a  man  like  Butts, 
who  knows  his  busmess.     I'm  a  miner— \ike  the  rest  o'  yer  !' 

The  centre  of  gravity  had  shifted.  It  was  very  grave  mdeed 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Butts.  '^ 

whose  fingers  had  a  renown  so  perilous.  '  'Cause  a  man  plays  a 
tnck  about  a  girl's  rmg  don't  prove  he  stole  her  money  This 
thmg  happened  while  the  town  was  emptied  out  on  the  Little 

mlTng  ?•'"'•      '"''^"'^  ^°"    «°    ^^^  ^^'^    ^^«    ''''    y'^terday 
'No.' 

•Ha!'  gasped  Maudie,  as  though  this  were  conclusive— « had 
business  m  town,  did  you  ?' 
Mr.  Butts  dedincd  to  answer. 

tjyT/^°"^'?*  ^^^  gold-mine  out  on  the  gulch  could  wait-and 
the  gold-mme  in  my  cabin  couldn't.' 
'  You  lie  !'  remarked  Mr.  Butts. 

•  What  time  did  you  get  to  Idaho  Bar  ?'  asked  Corey. 

•  Didn't  get  there  at  all.'  ' 

•  Where  were  you  ?* 

•  Here  in  Rampart.' 

•  What  ?' 

•Wait!  Wait!'  commanded  the  Judge,  as  the  crowd  rocked 

Bunl  TX-  ^''Pu'  y°"'"  ^^"  "^^''^'  "^^Pt  y°"  ^t  home?' 
him  mnM  K-  ^'f  ™°"'h  ^"g"'y.  but  a  glance  at  the  faces  nearest 
him  made  him  think  an  answer  prudent. 
I  was  tired.' 

sJyesto!el^n^7fS'^'^  ailing,  who  had  nearly  killed  them- 
selves to  get  to  Idaho  Bar,  sneered  openly, 
id  been  jumpin'  a  claim  up  at  Hunter.' 

noon.°         ^^"''^'    ^"^  ***  J^*"^"*  ^«  ""^^  stampede  in  the  after- 
;  Well.  I  didn't  • 
* "''"'  ^^®"  ^^'^  ^'^  cripple  Jamen  went  on  /Ait  stampede.' 


•Can't  help  that.' 

•  Mr.  Butts,  you're  the  only  able-bodied  white  man  m  the 
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stayed  at  home.'    Corey  spoke  in  his  most  judici 


trict  that 
style. 

t^TiSTC^l^Z'^'  ""  '""  ='«-«""«  of  »  ,„spicious 
backed  a  step  behind  The  f  ™  '?'«"y-     Saying  ihis  Butts  ha. 

'  No  tellm'  what  else  he's  got  1' 

IZ — ^.""^  ^^'^  s°  damned  handy  I* 
Search  him  !'  ' 

turSliut^' Onf  IV"^  "'  '^'  P'"'°"«<J  »"«"•»  Packet,  were 
^°Sf  °f^- ^^^^^^  and-itr -^^^^  ^^^  -^'  '-  ^^- 
tem^ttlfs  Of  ier\7X!n7n.Tj.  ^'°"^  °"  ^^  •"  ^^  «''^.  - 
the'Sowd"'  '  ™'"'  ^°  ^'"^'  ^""^'  P^^"-'^"/  ^«id  a  voice  in 

« ThPl"!?"  M  ?  J°^"'°"  ^""^  *^0''"  there  now  I' 
imnk  he  d  leave  anything  layin'  round?' 

^^v  i'f  f™X^H'"K''°'r  '°  '''^  beleaguered  Butts. 

n,e  w^^re^^ou^hf/^-^^re^  ^^  ^^'  '°  """^'^^  -"  ^^  »^" 
'  Ain't  got  your  money  !' 

ha^d'fy^tnl'^'"''  "''''''''''^  ^^''''''  ^^'"  »°  ^""^ed  he  could 
•  Butts  ain't  borrowin*  no  trouble.* 

good     t\lTuT^,Vi\^'''''''^  '■"P'^'^'O"  did  Butts  no 

under  suspicion  of  w^wa's  woVet  ttr"°"\°^  ^'^  "^"• 
there  had  come  over  th/hLr    f '       ^''^"^  ^y^''  '^^^  murder, 

aW  ft    ^^'^y  Jo5«i  one  another  excitedly  how  they'd  realized  aU 

hU  «1  un°ht/  "^rt'S  °^  ''""'  ^'^''^  Butts  ^uldttryin' 
his  game  up  here.    Nobody  was  safe.    Luckily  they  wtre  T  to 
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him.  But  look  !  He  didn't  care  a  curse.  It  would  be  a  good 
night's  job  to  make  him  care. 

Three  men  had  ho'd  of  him,  and  everybody  talked  at  once. 
Minnie  Bryan  was  sure  she  had  seen  him  skulking  round  Maudie's 
after  that  lady  had  gone  up  the  trail,  but  everybody  had  been 
too  excited  about  the  stampede  to  notice  particularly. 

The  Judge  and  Bonsor  were  shouting  and  gesticulating,  Butts 
answermg  bitterly  but  quietly  still.  His  face  was  pretty  grim,  but 
it  looked  as  if  he  were  the  one  person  in  the  place  who  hadn't 
lost  his  head.  Maudie  was  still  crying  at  intervals,  and  advertis- 
ing to  the  newcomers  that  wealth  she  had  hitherto  kept  so  dark, 
and  between  whiles  she  stared  fixedly  at  Butts,  as  conviction  of 
his  guilt  deepened  to  a  rage  to  see  him  suffer  for  his  crime. 

She  would  rather  have  her  nuggets  back,  but,  failing  that— let 
Butts  pay  1     He  owed  her  six  thousand  dollars.     Let  him  pay  I 

The  miners  were  hustling  him  to  the  door— to  the  Court  House 
or  to  the  cotton-wood — a  toss  up  which. 

'Look  here!'  cried  out  the  Colonel;  'McGinty  and  Johnson 
haven't  got  back !' 

Nobody  listened.  Justice  had  been  sufficiently  served  in  send- 
ing them.  They  had  forced  Butts  out  across  the  threshold,  the 
crowd  packed  close  behind.  The  only  men  who  had  not  pressed 
forward  were  Keith,  the  Colonel,  and  the  Boy,  and  No-Thumb- 
Jack,  still  standing  by  the  oil-tank. 

'  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  him  ?'  The  Colonel  turned  to 
Keith  with  horror  in  his  face. 

Keith's  eyes  were  on  the  Boy,  who  had  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  block  of  wood  that  had  fitted  over  the  treasure-hole.  He  was 
staring  at  it  with  dilated  eyes.  Sharply  he  turned  his  head  in 
the  direction  where  No-Thumb-Jack  had  stood.  Jack  was  just 
making  for  the  door  on  the  heels  of  the  last  of  those  pressing  to 
get  out.  ^         * 

The  Boy's  low  cry  was  drowned  in  the  din.  He  lunged  for- 
ward, but  the  Colonel  gripped  bin.  Looking  up,  he  saw  that 
Kentucky  understood,  and  meant  somehow  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness quietly.  ^ 

Jack  was  trying,  now  right,  now  left,  to  force  his  way  through 
the  congestion  at  the  door,  like  a  harried  rabbit  at  a  wattled  fence. 
A  touch  on  the  shoulder  simultaneously  with  the  click  of  a  trigger 
at  his  ear  brought  his  face  round  over  his  shoulder.  He  made 
the  instinctiye  pioneer  motion  to  his  hip,  looked  into  the  bore  of 
the  Colonel  s  pistol,  and  under  Keith's  grip  dropped  his  •  gun- 
hand '  with  a  smothered  oath.  «»  *-       f  f  6 

Or  was  it  that  other  weapf^n  in  the  Colonel's  left  th«t  bleached 
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Jacking.     VVithout  a  worTthrColZi  '  ^"^"-P""^«.  '"^^'x  joir 

d.storted   palm  withouf  a   thimb     Anil       '^""  Pnnted--, 
could  make  that  sign  manual !  ^   °"^  '"^"  '"  Mindol 

no  .'LrJtsXl^tnTttTe"  hT/t^^^^^^^  -'^  stil 

Mid  to  the  Boy  :  ""''"'  b^liind,  till  the  Colonel 

'■^%'jL\l7r  ""■  '°°'  """  B"'"-    Give  u,  fl,e  „i„„,es; 

eye^'dirrtte^^tToolrSc^S  J"";  'r'"/  ■'■"°'  "«' 
•hot  ihrough  the  door  °  '"  ''"'  '="  ''="'*.  "  'he  Bo, 

ing^T,:i:r''s  "Xt/nfr  "■'  '*•  ""• "» ™  ^«oi.. 

bank  to  where  a  crooked  cotto,fi^?T,'''''5"'"«  ^•">  <!"»■>  the 

what  they  LS  tackle  'Thfv  l'^^  '  ""'^  ^^'^^^^  ^^^  '^^^^  of 
sent  another  to  hur^  t  th^man  tLT"  ""^  ^^  '''  ^"^  ^^en 
the  crowd,  a  little  above  them  watchin.  M^  T^'^f  '^'  '"^^^  °^ 
feverish  anxiety  turning  everrferseconH-'  -  °'''  ^"^  ^''^ 
Butts.  ^     ^  '^'^  seconds  to  see  how  it  was  with 

Up  in  thecabin  No-Thumh-I  irir  u^a  »  ^ 
capacious  pockets  of  the  miner's  brown  ^  ^f'^  °"*  °^  ^^^  "^"al 
w'th  a  patent  snap_a  taUered  voZTun't'r^'"''^-'''  '^'''  f««t«" 
plunged  deeper  k^  brS  0^?/^^  °^'  ^''  ""''^  '''"«•  «« 
dollar  pieces.  Canadian TnTlmerir/nM^r'  "^'^^  ^"^  five- 
of  his  maimed  and  nervous  hTnH        ^old  that  went  rolling  out 

and  set  the  brass  plns^rn^^p^nrdr.;'^  ''''''  ^°  ^'^  ^'^^^^ 

l^i^^^r:^^  ^rXl^^'l^^  7  a  trampled 
up  the  money,  counting,  comparing  ^eft-handedly  he  piled 

Pock^e^flLttiXck^li'btk^  O"*  °^  ^  left  hip. 

'°' Tl;;t^tle^4^^^^^        '^'    ^"'^^ '°'"  ^  ^'■''■ 

Tht  r;'i:;^£^,S°lStce^^^^^^  andl%' heavily  down, 
stuffed.  **  *^  '°*'''^^'  every  pocket  in  the  belt  was 

•Where's  the  rest?' 

*  There  ain't  any  rest    That'.  •««.  a 

J  f CTu     1  oat  s  every  damned  pennyweight' 
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•  Maybe  we  ought  to  weigh  it,  and  see  if  he's  lying?' 

'  Reckon  it's  about  right,'  said  Keith. 

Jn  '^  v"'^  r^^-  I  '^'l"^',-  '"^'^  *^"*'  •»  ^  ^o^"^-    My  stuff's  there 
too.    For  Christ's  sake,  let  me  go  I' 

'  Look  here,  Jack,  w  the  little  bag  yours  ?" 

Jack  wet  his  dry  lips  and  nodded  '  Yes  ' 

f»,7i,!„^°K°"!l  '°1**=^^<*  "P  «he  smaller  bag  and  thrust  it  into 
the^man  s  hands.    Jack  made  for  the  door.     The  Colonel  stopped 

•  Better  take  to  the  woods,'  he  said,  with  a  motion  back  towards 
he  wmdow.     The   Colonel   opened  the   half-closed   door  and 
ooked  out,  as  Jack  pushed  aside  the  table,  tore  away  the  red  cur 
tain  hammered  at  the  sash,  then,  desperate,  set  his  shoulder  at  it 

Si  .?r      H '7'?°'"  u^'"i  °"'-     "^  P"'  his  maimed  hand  on  the 
sill  and  vaulted  after  the  shattered  glass 

They  could  see  him  going  like  the  wind  up  towards  his  own 
shack  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  looking  back   once  or  tw^w 

hnui"^  l"^  '"^"^'"S/^  ^J^P  himself  screened  by  the  haphazard! 
hills  de  cabins,  out  of  sight  of  the  lynchers  down  at  the  river 

Will  you    stay   with   this?'   the  Colonel   had  asked   Keith 
hurncdly,  nodding  at  the  treasure-covered  table,  and  catching  up 

'  Yef 'Tlhf  H '°'^.  ^*^^°'f  ^''^  ^^^  *  y^^^  ^'O'"  'he  window^ 
n,,n  M-  7?  ^^  '^''^'  '^''°^''^'  "''"  '"^  hand  and  eyes  on  the 
man  Minbok  was  to  see  no  more.  The  Colonel  met  the  Boy 
running  breathless  up  the  bank.  ^ 

'Can't  hold  'em  any  longer,'  he  shouted;  'you're  takin'  it 
pretty  easy  while  a  man's  gettin'  killed  down  here.' 

slui'^nJ    ^^?'  ''„•  '^^^  ?°^°"^^  floundered  madly  through  the 
ire^n.T.t  'k"'!!^  %"^  gesticulating.  •  I've  got  the  thief !' 
iresto  all  the  backs  of  heads  became  faces. 
Oot  the  mongj^  f  screamed  Maudie,  uncovering  her  eyes.     She 

^LlT^  i°u'^'  execution,  but  after  the  rope  was  brouTht.  heJ 

nZ   K  .'/-^f'  *"^  '^*  «'*«  robbing  hysterically  into  her  tw^ 
palms  held  tight  over  her  eyes. 

inso?encf"  ''"'^  "'   ^^  ^°"^'    ^"^^  °"^  ^^^inty  with  easy 

ra^dTxUttion.^'^  ''^^^"^^  '^^^^  "^  ^^^  ^'^  °^  «-""«-* 
'  VVhere  is  he  ?» 
'  Got  him  locked  up  Y 

iroinrS;^'^^  '^"'^'^  *'  °T;    "^he  Colonel  managed  to  keep  them 
going  for  some  moments  before  he  admitted. 
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And  then  the  Colonel  got  it  hot  and 


11 


'  Reckon  he's  lit  out.' 

strong  for  his  clumsiness. 

'  Which  way'  d  he  go  ?' 

fin  Jf^'r  ^°'°?^  ^"™\^  **'•  ^"^  *°  ^^^  North  Pole,  and  made  a 
fine  large  gesture  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Equator 

•  Where's  my  money  ?'  ^ 

'Up  in  your  cabin.     Better  go  and  count  it' 

A  good  many  were  willing  to  help  since  they'd  been  cheated 

winfr     Nobody  seemed  to  care  to  remain  in  the  neiRhbourhood 
stepVhTy°'''  ^°"°'^-°<'<^-    The  crowd  was  dispersing  somewhat 

Nobody  looked  at  Butts,  and  yet  he  was  a  sight  to  see      His 

face  and  h.s  clothes  were  badly  mauled.     He  was  covS^  with 

mud  and  blood      When  the  men  were  interruptedin  tryinTto  «t 

he  noose  oyer  h.s  head,  he  had  stood  quite  still  in  the  m^idst^o 

^f,  T"^  "'i  i*-  ^l^'H  *"^  ""^'^^d  «*^y  fro-"  him.     He   oJked 

•  Who's  got  my  tobacco?'  says  he. 
hpW  rfV^f"  ^T^^  '"'*=''  suddenly,  and  several  pouches  were 
dfd  h?,L^"^*  r^°^^  '""'  ^""'''  ^y"-  ^'  fi"«d  his  pipe,  nor 
hli  WK  'J'l'  Tl '"°''  *''*"  ^''^'^  »hat  held  the  toScco- 
he^calle?ou1  fo  th'.^ J'V"^'  r'  ^^'^'^  ?°'  ""^  ^^'^^  *°d  Wesson  ?• 
ft^H  o«^  Tv  I  ^*^^  °^  ^'^^  '■^*'""«  <='"«ns-  Windy  Jim 
stood  Md  delivered.  Butts  walked  away  to  his  cabin,  swaying  a 
httle  as  If  he  d  had  more  hootch  than  he  could  carry.       ^^ 

the  rongTan  ?•  °"  '*''  "''''  ^'"^^^  '^'  ^^' '  '^  ^'^'^  »»-» 

.orn^it!HM''°f*^  McGinty     'Why,  we'd  V  said  fAaf  time  the 
corpse  had  the  laugh  on  us.' 

whtreZ' rn5o„°r  ^i^l^^i^  P"**°  "^'*<^d  <■»<=«  into  his  shack, 
bianke!^  *""*  **"*  ^^^  ''*'*  ^""  "»^"°K  '^"dw  thai; 

„ 'JjJo"ght  you  might  like  to  know,  that  Miners'  Meeting  that 
was  interrupted  is  having  an  extra  session.' 

Til    •''i,?"°''l'*  '*''"  **°''"  *°  ^^^  Court  through  a  fine  rain. 
Jxpla^S?"  ^^'^'^  "*^  '**•"''•    ^  *^^y  »P'^»»«i  along  Kdth 

nolPfnr^'ST'  ^'Jf  K-*  ^^'^  *ere  wasn't  room  enough  in  Alaska 

hSmI    ?;  ?.f '^v'l'"'  *"^  ^^  ^^'^^g'^t  ^'^'d  better  send  Butts 
Home,    So  he  took  his  gun  and  went  to  caii.' 

.  S°"'*  i^"  "®  **'"  P°o'  **«'^*'»  1^»»«J  after  all.' 
man,  even  so.    He  drew  the  first  bead.' 
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•Charlie  hurt?* 

•  No,  he  isn't  hurt.  He's  dead.  Three  or  four  fellows  had  just 
lo  \tA  in,  on  the  quiet,  to  kind  of  apologize  to  Butti.  They're 
down  at  Corey's  now  givin'  evidence  against  him.' 

'  So  Butts  '11  have  to  swing  after  all.     Is  he  in  Court  ?* 

'  Yes — been  a  busy  day  for  Butts.' 

A  confused  noise  came  suddenly  out  of  the  big  cabin  they  were 
nearing.  They  opened  the  door  with  difficulty,  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  reeking,  crowded  room  for  the  second  time  that 
night.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  talking — nobody  listening. 
Dimly  through  dense  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  '  the  prisoner  at 
the  Bar '  was  seen  to  be— what— no  I  Yes— shaking  hands  with 
the  Judge. 

'  Verdict  already  T 

'  Oh,  that  kind  o*  case  don't  take  t  feller  like  Corey  long.' 

'  What's  the  decision  ?» 

'  Prisoner  dischaiged.     Charlie  Le  Gros  committed  suicide.' 

•  Suicide !' 

' by  goin'  with  his  gun  to  Butts'  shack  lookin'  f  trouble.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   ICE  GOES  OUT 
•  I  am  a  port  of  all  that  I  have  seen.' 

and  were  ni„e^e.„^K;:^lg.      ^°'  '"'''  «""'  '""'  '"  '''  "J^: 

suddenly   bv  I   fhn'    ^    ^'^''^  '"°"'^''  ^^^^''^^  "lence  brokei 
of  falhng  water  wftly  singing  „,„  all  (he  land. 

wa.*'„r.h?t'oTrhr;?,rx^'s:?'^^^^^ 
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Joining  with  every  little  rill  to  find  tiie  old  wav 
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back  to  the  Father  of  Waters. 

And  a  strange  thing  had  happened  on  the  Yukon.  The  shore- 
he'"  °  But'  o5%'"T^  r^:"'  ""^  '^'  ''-^^^  ""  y«»  dtp" 
rhI;Koi?  .?  a  certainty  the  middle  part  had  risen !  The 
cheechalkos  thought  u  an  optical  illusion.  But  old  Brandt  frorJ 
Jorty-Mtle  had  seen  the  ice  go  out  for  two-and  twenty  year  a„d 
he  sa.d  ,t  went  out  always  so-' hump,  his  back,  an"  giw  up  .^^^^ 
and  when  he's  a  gitten',  jest  look  out !'  Those  who  In  soke  of 
warnir?^  ventured  in  hip-boots  down  on  the  Never  kiow^What! 

ttolh'^'ir  '^'T''  '^'  ""?"  "^'  °f  »"«  icewY,  woJn  nearly 
&K  ;  "^°"  bent  your  head  and  listened,  you  could  plain  J 
hear  that  greater  music  of  the  river  running  underneath  bwaJ 
yet,  but  deep,  and  strangely  stirring-dominating  in  the  hearer^ 
ears  all  the  clear,  high  clamour  from  gulch  and  hUl 

In  some  men's       ns  the  ice  •  went  out '  at  the  sound  and  the 
melung  welled  uy  >a  a.-ir  eyes.    Summer  and  Uberty  tre  vlry 

comeb.*^""^'  ^"^°"  ^''"*'  '*"*  *^*  '"^  80  out  and  let  the  boats 

bac^k"LSn'hSA^.?T  ^"^"«  ^'r'^-.  '^'^^  "^^'-J«  humped  it, 
was  it  ri  H  n^?    '    V*  '^r^'t  "°  disposition  to  '  git.'    The  bonder 
of  blJ  ^fr^n"? "V"'^"  ''If  '''^'"  '  ^^'  Northern  ice  has  the  ai 
nL'SgSt'igS"'"     "^""^  '"'  •"  ^'P^'''  '""^  -'-  -" 

ra^fj^-^^^"^  l"^  "^."^^^  appeared,  and  flocks  of  little  birds- 
Canada  ays,  robins  joined  the  swelling  chonis  of  the  water^ 
un,  hurry,  hurry  Inua,  and  open  the  great  highway!     Not  at 

rere^!thi  Jh  '^  v**  ^P^'^"  ^'''*««'  »»  along  the  Yukon,  groups 
n/o      L^  **""?«  ^^^  8reat  moment  of  the  year.         ^      ^ 

May  or Tater  thTth^l^^  '^t ''/  ^''^^^'"2  "P  '^^'"^^^  ^^^  "*  of 
hSfuTeJe  on  fhi''*'-  "^'J-  -^"/^  y"  '»*°  f'^d  begun  to  keep  a 
nopeiui  eye  on  the  river  from  the  loth  of  April  when  a  whit*. 

a  d'hTwirs  ;r?t'^"""^r°"^'  °^  daTbrow'n  f:atle'r^ 
weat  momTn?  Pfi"^  ^'°''\  ^^^^  "^^  *  '"onth  ago,  and  the 
great  moment  could  not  possibly  be  far  now. 

everJbodTdfd  n^n''''^^?'^l^*^  °"  «'"^"«  "P'  «"d  the  last  thing 
noreasv  „  in  t  K^T^  \^^'  ''?''  '°  ^^^I'  «*  ^^e  river.  It  wal 
To  Iw/  4  ^^"^ '  *"^^'^"  'f  y°"  «°^  so  f«^r  it  was  not  easy 
day' and  ih.r!  '""  ^l'^^  '°^°  *^^  ^^^'^'n*  *>y  "'ght  as  well  as  by 

S;s  frot^^/notler""?'"'  !°  f"l^'  °"^  ^''  °'  ^'^^  ^^«"ty-fo"' 
the  rive?  v.  k  , )  °"  ?^P.*  'h<="  ^O"  ''^re  too  tired  to  watch 
the  river.    You  breakfasted,  like  as  not,  at  six  in  the  evening ; 
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you  dined  at  midnight.  Through  all  your  waking  hours  you 
kept  an  eye  on  the  window  overlooking  the  river.  In  your 
bed  you  listened  for  that  ancient  Yukon  cry,  'The  ice  is  going 

out!'  ,     ,         ,   . 

For  ages  it  had  meant  to  the  timid :  Beware  the  fury  of  the 
shattered  ice-fields;  beware  the  caprice  of  the  flood.  Watch  I 
lest  many  lives  go  out  with  the  ice  as  aforetime.  And  for  ages  to 
the  stout-hearted  it  had  meant :  Make  ready  the  kyaks  and  the 
birch  canoes ;  see  that  tackle  and  traps  are  strong— for  plenty  or 
famine  wait  upon  the  hour.  As  the  white  men  waited  for  boats 
to-day,  the  men  of  the  older  time  had  waited  for  the  salmon — for 
those  first  impatient  adventurers  that  would  force  their  way  under 
the  very  ice-jam,  tenderest  and  best  of  all  the  season's  catch,  as 
eager  to  prosecute  that  journey  from  the  ocean  to  the  Klondyke 
as  if  they  had  been  men  marching  after  the  gold  boom. 

No  one  could  settle  to  anything.  It  was  by  fits  and  starts  that 
the  steadier  hands  indulged  even  in  target  practice,  with  a  feverish 
subconsciousness  that  events  were  on  the  way  that  might  make  it 
inconvenient  to  have  lost  the  art  of  sending  a  bullet  straight 
After  a  diminutive  tin  can,  hung  on  a  tree,  had  been  made  to 
jump  at  a  hundred  paces,  the  marksman  would  glance  at  the 
river  and  forget  to  fire.  It  was  by  fits  and  starts  that  they  even 
drank  deeper  or  played  for  higher  stakes. 

The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  in  the  Gold  Nugget,  was  in  special 
demand.  It  was  a  means  of  trying  your  luck  with  satisfactory 
despatch  '  between  drinks '  or  between  long  bouts  of  staring  at 
the  river.  Men  stood  in  shirt-sleeves  at  their  cabin  doors  in  the 
unwinking  sunshine,  looking  up  the  valley  or  down,  betting  that 
the  '  first  boat  in  '  would  be  one  of  those  nearest  neighbours,  May 
West  or  Muckluck,  coming  up  from  Woodworth ;  others  as  ready 
to  back  heavily  their  opinion  that  the  first  blast  of  the  steam 
whistle  would  come  down  on  the  flood  from  Circle  or  from 
Dawson. 

The  Colonel  had  bought  and  donned  a  new  suit  of  'store 
clothes,'  and  urged  on  his  companion  the  necessity  of  at  least  a 
whole  pair  of  breeches  in  honour  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Klondyke.  But  the  Boy's  funds  were  low  and  his  vanity 
chastened.     Besides,  he  had  other  business  on  his  mind. 

After  sending  several  requests  for  the  immediate  return  of  his 
dog,  requests  that  received  no  attention,  the  Boy  went  out  to  the 
gulch  to  recover  him.  Nig's  new  master  paid  up  all  arrears  of 
wages  readily  enough,  but  declined  to  surrender  the  dog.  *  Oh 
no,  the  ice  wasn't  thinkin'  o'  gojn'  out  yit.' 
•  I  want  my  dog.' 
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•You'll  git  him  sure.' 

'  I'm  glad  you  understand  that  much.' 

'  I'll  bring  him  up  to  Rampart  in  time  for  the  first  boat.' 

•  Where's  my  dog  ?* 

No  answer.  The  Boy  whistled.  No  Nig.  Dread  masked 
itself  in  choler.  He  jumped  on  the  fellow,  forced  him  down,  and 
hammered  him  till  he  cried  for  mercy. 

'  Where's  my  dog,  then  Y 

'He — he's  up  to  Idyho  Bar,'  whimpered  the  prostrate  one. 
And  there  the  Boy  found  him,  staggering  under  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, hired  out  to  Mike  O'Reilly  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 
Together  they  returned  to  Rampart  to  watch  for  the  boat. 

Certainly  Uie  ice  was  very  late  breaking  up  this  year.  The 
men  of  Rampart  stood  about  in  groups  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  of  the  i6th  of  May;  as  usual,  smoking,  yarning,  specu- 
lating, inventing  elaborate  joshes.  Somebody  remembered  that 
certain  cheechalkos  had  gone  to  bed  at  midnight.  Now  this  was 
unprecedented,  even  impertinent  If  the  river  is  not  open  by  the 
middle  of  May,  your  Sour-dough  may  go  to  bed — only  he  doesn't. 
Still,  he  may  do  as  he  lists.  But  your  cheechalko — why,  this  is 
the  hour  of  his  initiation.  It  was  as  if  a  man  should  yawn  at  his 
marriage  or  refuse  to  sleep  at  his  funeral.  The  offenders  were 
some  of  those  Woodworth  fellows,  who,  with  a  dozen  or  so  others, 
had  built  shacks  below  '  the  street,'  yet  well  above  the  river.  At 
two  in  the  morning  Sour-dough  Saunders  knocked  them  up. 

'  The  ice  is  goiri  out  r 

In  a  flash  the  sleepers  stood  at  the  door. 

'  Only  a  josh.'    One  showed  fight 

'Well,  it's  true  what  I'm  tellin'  yer,'  persisted  Saunders  seriously: 
'  the  ice  is  goin'  out,  and  it's  goin'  soon,  and  when  you're  washed 
out  o'  yer  bunks  ye  needn't  blame  me,  fur  I  warned  yer.' 

•  You  don't  mean  the  flood  '11  come  up  lure  ?' 

'  Mebbe  you've  arranged  so  she  won't  this  year.' 
The  cheechalkos  consulted.  In  the  end,  four  of  them  occupied 
the  next  two  hours  (to  the  infinite  but  masked  amusement  of  the 
town)  in  floundering  about  in  the  mud,  setting  up  tents  in  the 
boggy  wood  above  the  settlement,  and  with  much  pains  trans- 
porting thither  as  many  of  their  possessions  as  they  did  not  lose 
in  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  mire. 

When  the  business  was  ended,  Mindok's  self-control  gave  way. 
The  cheechalkos  found  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
town.  The  otherSj  who  had  dared  to  build  down  on  the  bank, 
but  who  '  hadn't  scared  worth  a  cent,'  sauntered  up  to  the  Gold 
Nugget  to  enjoy  the  increased  esteem  q£  the  Sour-doughs,  and  the 
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humiliation  of  the  men  who  had  thought '  the  Yukon  was  goin' 
over  the  Ramparts  this  year — haw,  haw  I' 

It  surprises  the  average  mind  to  discover  that  one  of  civiliza- 
tion's most  delicate  weapons  is  in  such  use  and  is  so  potently 
dreaded  among  the  roughest  frontier  spirits.  No  fine  gentleman 
in  a  drawing  room,  no  sensitive  girl,  shrinks  more  from  what 
Meredith  calls  '  the  comic  laugh,'  none  feels  irony  more  keenly 
than  your  ordinary  American  pioneer.  The  men  who  had  moved 
up  into  the  soaking  wood  saw  they  had  run  a  risk  as  great  to  them 
as  the  fabled  danger  of  the  river — the  risk  of  the  josher's  irony, 
the  dire  humiliation  of  the  laugh.  If  a  man  up  here  does  you  an 
injury,  and  you  kill  him,  you  haven't  after  all  taken  the  ultimate 
revenge.  You  might  have  'got  the  laugh  on  him,'  and  let  him 
live  to  hear  it 

While  all  Mindok  was  '  jollying '  the  Woodworth  men,  Maudie 
made  one  of  her  sudden  raids  out  of  the  Gold  Nugget.  She 
stood  nearly  up  to  the  knees  of  her  high  rubber  boots  in  the  bog 
of '  Main  Street,'  talking  earnestly  with  the  Colonel.  Keith  and 
the  Boy,  sitting  on  a  store  box  outside  of  the  saloon,  had  looked 
on  at  the  fun  over  the  timid  cheechalkos,  and  looked  on  now  at 
Miudie  and  the  Colonel.  It  crossed  the  Boy's  mind  that  they'd 
be  putting  up  a  josh  on  his  pardner  pretty  soon,  and  at  the  thought 
he  frowned. 

Keith  had  been  saying  that  the  old  miners  had  nearly  all 
got '  squawed.'  He  had  spoken  almost  superstitiously  of  the  queer, 
lasting  effect  of  the  supposedly  temporary  arrangement 

'  No,  they  don't  leave  their  wives  as  often  as  you'd  expect,  but 
in  most  cases  it  seems  to  kill  the  pride  of  the  man.  He  gives  up 
all  idea  of  ever  going  home,  and  even  if  he  makes  a  fortune,  they 
say,  he  stays  on  here.  And  year  by  year  he  sinks  lower  and  lower, 
till  he's  farther  down  in  the  scale  of  things  hum?'  <an  his  savage 
wife.' 

'Yes,  it's  awful  to  think  how  the  life  up  c  can  take  the 
stiffening  out  of  a  fella.' 

He  looked  darkly  at  the  two  out  there  in  ihe  mud.  Keith 
nodded. 

'  Strong  men  have  lain  down  on  the  trail  this  winter  and  cried.' 
But  it  wasn't  that  sort  of  thing  the  other  meant. 

Keith  followed  his  new  friend's  glowering  looks. 

'  Yes.    That's  just  the  kind  of  man  that  gets  taken  iiL* 

'  What  y  said  the  Boy  brusquely. 

'  Just  the  sort  that  goes  and  marries  some  fiighty  creature.' 

'  Well,'  said  his  pardner  haughtily, '  he  could  afford  to  marry  "  a 
flighty  creature."     The  Colonels  gat  both  Jut  on  the  ground,* 
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And  Keith  felt  properly  snubbed  But  what  M»udie  was  saying 
to  the  Colonel  was  : 

•You're  goin'  up  in  the  first  boat,  I  s'pose?* 

♦Yes.'  ^ 

'  Looks  like  I'll  be  the  only  person  left  in  Mindok.* 

'I  don't  imagine  you'll  be  quite  alone.' 

'  No  ?  Why,  there's  only  between  five  and  six  hundred  expectin* 
to  board  a  boat  that'll  be  crowded  before  she  gets  here.' 

'  Does  everybody  want  to  go  to  Dawson  ? 

'Everybody  except  a  few  boomers  who  mean  to  stay  long 
enough  to  play  oflf  their  misery  on  someone  else  before  they 
move  on.' 

The  Colonel  looked  a  trifle  anxious. 

'  I  hadn't  thought  of  that  I  suppose  there  wt'U  be  a  race  for 
the  boat' 

'  There'll  be  a  race  all  the  way  up  the  river  for  all  the  early 
boats.  Ain't  half  enough  to  carry  the  people.  But  you  look  to 
me  like  you'll  stond  .  good  a  chance  as  most,  and  anyhow,  you're 
the  one  man  I  know,  I'll  trust  my  dough  to.' 

The  Colonel  stared. 

•  You  see,  I  want  to  get  some  money  to  my  kiddie,  an*  besides,  I 
got  m'self  kind  o'  scared  about  keepin'  dust  in  my  cabin.  I  want 
it  in  a  bank,  so  's  if  I  should  kick  the  bucket  (there'll  be  some 
pretty  high  roUin'  here  when  there's  been  a  few  boats  in,  and  my 
life's  no  better  than  any  other  feller's),  I'd  feel  a  lot  easier  if  I 
knew  the  kiddie  'd  have  six  thousand  clear,  even  if  I  did  turn  up 
my  toes.     See  ?' 

'  A— "es — I  see.    But ' 

The  door  of  the  cabin  next  the  saloon  opened  suddenly.  A 
graybeard  with  a  young  face  came  out  rubbing  the  sleep  from  his 
eyes.  He  stared  interrogatively  at  the  river,  and  then  to  the 
world  in  general : 

•  What  time  is  it  ? 
•Half-past  four.' 

•Momin'  or  evenin'?'  and  no  one  thought  the  question 
strange. 

Maudie  lowered  her  voice. 

'  No  need  to  mention  it  to  pardners  and  people.  You  don't 
want  every  feller  to  know  you're  goin'  about  loaded;  but  will 
you  take  my  dust  up  to  Dawson  and  get  it  sent  to  'Frisco  on  the 
first  boat  ?* 

'  The  ice  I  the  ice !    It's  moving  f 

*Tktutugmi^tm//' 
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From  end  to  end  of  the  settlement  the  cry  was  taken  up. 
People  darted  out  of  cabins  like  beavers  out  of  their  burrows. 
Three  little  half-breed  Indian  boys,  yelling  with  excitement,  tore 
past  the  Gold  Nugget,  crying  now  in  their  mother's  Min6ok,  now 
in  their  father's  English,  'The  ice  is  going  out!'  From  tb^ 
depths  of  the  store-box  whereon  his  master  had  sat,  Nig  dartea, 
howling  excitedly  and  waving  a  muddy  tail  like  a  draggled  banner, 
saying  in  Mahlemeut :  '  The  ice  is  going  out !  The  fish  are 
coming  in.'  All  the  other  dogs  waked  and  gave  tongue,  running 
in  and  out  among  the  huddled  rows  of  people  gathered  on  the 
Ramparts. 

Every  ear  full  of  the  rubbing,  grinding  noise  that  came  up  out 
of  the  Yukon — noise  not  loud,  but  deep — an  undercurrent  of 
heavy  sound.  As  they  stood  there,  wide-eyed,  gaping,  their  solid 
winter  world  began  to  move.  A  compact  mass  of  ice,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long,  with  a  great  grinding 
and  crushing  went  down  the  valley.  Some  distance  below  the 
town  it  jammed,  building  with  incredible  quickness  a  barrier 
twenty  feet  high. 

The  people  waited  breathless.  Again  the  ice-mass  trembled. 
But  the  watchers  lifted  their  eyes  to  the  heights  above.  Was 
that  thunder  in  the  hills  ?  No,  the  ice  again ;  again  crushing, 
grinding,  to  the  low  accompaniment  of  thunder  that  seemed  to 
come  from  far  away. 

Sections  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide  were  forced  up, 
carried  over  the  first  ice-pack,  and  summarily  stopped  below  the 
barrier.  Huge  pieces,  broken  off  from  the  sides,  came  crunching 
their  way  angrily  up  the  bank,  as  if  acting  on  some  independent 
impulse.  There  they  sat,  great  fragments,  glistening  in  the 
sunlight,  as  big  as  cabins.  It  was  something  to  see  them  come 
walking  up  the  shelving  bank  I  The  cheechalkos  who  laughed 
before  are  contented  now  with  running,  leaving  their  goods 
ijehind.  Sour-dough  Saunders  himself  never  dreamed  the  ice 
would  push  its  way  so  far. 

In  mid-channel  a  still  unbroken  sheet  is  bent  yet  more  in  the 
centre.  Every  now  and  then  a  wide  crack  opens  near  the  margin, 
and  the  water  rushes  out  with  a  roar.  Once  more  the  mass  is 
nearly  still,  and  now  all's  silent.  Not  till  the  water,  dammed  and 
thrown  back  by  the  ice,  not  until  it  rises  many  feet  and  comes 
down  with  a  volume  and  momentum  irresistible,  will  the  final  con- 
flict come. 

Hour  after  hour  the  people  stand  there  on  the  bank,  waiting  to 
see  the  barrier  go  down.  Unwillingly,  as  the  time  goes  on,  this 
one,  that  one,  hurries  away  for  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  and 
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devour  a  meal,  back  again,  breathless,  upon  rumour  of  that 
preparatory  trembling,  that  strange  thrilling  of  the  ice.  The 
grinding  and  the  crushing  had  begun  again. 

The  long  tension,  the  mysterious  sounds,  the  sense  of  some 
great  unbridled  power  at  work,  wrought  on  the  steadiest  nerves. 
People  did  the  oddest  things.  Down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town 
a  couple  of  miners,  sick  of  the  scurvy,  had  painfully  clambered  on 
their  roof — whether  to  see  the  sights  or  be  out  of  harm's  way, 
no  one  knew.  The  stingiest  man  in  Min6ok,  who  had  refused  to 
help  them  in  their  cabin,  carried  them  food  on  the  roof.  A  woman 
made  and  took  them  the  Yukon  remedy  for  their  disease.  They 
sat  in  state  in  sight  of  all  men,  and  drank  spruce  tea. 

By  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  river  had  risen  eight  feet, 
but  the  ice  barrier  still  held.  The  people,  worn  out,  went  away 
to  sleep.  All  that  night  the  barrier  held,  though  more  ice  came 
down  and  still  the  water  rose.  Twelve  feet  now.  The  ranks  of 
shattered  ice  along  the  shore  are  claimed  again  as  the  flood  widens 
and  licks  them  in.  The  cheechalkos'  cabins  are  flooded  to  the 
eaves.  Stout  fellows  in  hip-boots  take  a  boat  and  rescue  the 
scurvy-stricken  from  the  roof.     And  still  the  barrier  held. 

People  began  to  go  about  their  isual  avocations.  The  empty 
Gold  Nugget  filled  again.  Men  sat,  as  they  had  done  all  the 
winter,  drinking,  and  reading  the  news  of  eight  months  before,  out 
of  soiled  and  tattered  papers. 

Late  the  following  day  everyone  started  up  at  a  new 
sound  Again  miners,  Indians,  and  dogs  lined  the  bank,  saw  the 
piled  ice  masses  tremble,  heard  a  crashing  and  grinding  as  of 
mountains  of  glass  hurled  together,  saw  the  barrier  give  way,  and 
the  frozen  wastes  move  down  on  the  bosom  of  the  flood.  Higher 
yet  the  water  rose — the  current  ran  eight  miles  an  hour.  And 
now  the  ice  masses  were  less  enormous,  more  broken.  Some- 
where far  below  another  jam.     Another  long  bout  of  waiting. 

Birds  are  singing  everywhere.  Between  the  white  snow-drifts 
the  Arctic  moss  shows  green  and  yellow,  white  flowers  star  the 
hills. 

Half  the  town  is  packed,  ready  to  catch  the  boat  at  five  minutes' 
notice.  With  door  barred  and  red  curtain  down,  Maudie  is  doing 
up  her  gold-dust  for  the  Colonel  to  take  to  Dawson.  The  man 
who  had  washed  it  out  of  a  Birch  Creek  placer,  and  *  blowed  it 
in  fur  the  girl ' — up  on  the  hillside  he  sleeps  sound. 

The  two  who  had  broken  the  record  for  winter  travel  on  the 
.  ukon,  side  by  side  in  the  sunshine,  on  a  plank  laid  across  two 
mackerel  firkins,  sit  and  watch  the  brimmmg  flood.  They  speak 
of  the  Big  ChimDey  men,  picttire  them,  packed  and  waiting 
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Snl^KfH'"^  '*'"'  '^''u'*  "?**  ^^^  ^""^  <^o°e  '''th  Kaviak,  and 
what  the  three  >T;urths  have  brought  them  ».  •  m 

fi,'^uf"  we  start'.d  out  x.  it  day  from' the  Big  Chimney,  we 
though  we'd  be  maae  if  only  we  managed  to  reach  Minric? 

Well,  we  ve  got  what  we  came  for— each  got  a  claim.' 

Un  yes. 

•A  goo' claim,  too.' 

'  Guess  so.' 

*  Don't  you  kmm  the  gold's  there  r 

^nr.iy^'^J!^^'^  "^  ^^^  '"'"®"  ^    Y°"  ">d  I  don't  propose  to 
spend  the  next  ten  years  in  gettin' that  gold  out' 

All       L     *  ***T  "*^  P*^°^y  *^°  *o"'d  if  we  gave  'em  the  chance 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  right  ones  the  chance.' 
ine  Colonel  wore  an  air  of  reflection. 

•«lJ'lm '?''*'''"  be  opened  up,'  the  Boy  went  on  cheerfully, 
and  we'll  have  people  beggin'  us  to  let  'em  get  out  our  gold  and 
givin'  us  the  lion's  share  for  the  privilege.'  ^     ' 

'  Do  you  altogether  like  the  sound  o'  that  r 
1 1  expect,  like  other  people,  I'll  like  the  result' 
We  ought  to  sec  some  things  clearer  than  other  people.     We 
had  our  lesson  on  the  trail,'  said  the  Colonel  quietly     'Nobodv 

makL  value      M  ^T  '°"'?-     ^"^"^^  *^  '^  ^^''°<='-'io"  ^^ 
make  value.     In  the  absence  of  men  and  markets  a  pit  full  of 

gold  IS  worth  no  more  than  a  pit  full  of  clay  '  ^ 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  admit,  till  the  boats  come  in.  we're  poor  men.' 
to  D^ws^?        "*°P  ^^''  '^  summer-they'U  aU  be  racing  on 

'Dawson's  "It,"  beyoLc.  a  doubt* 

The  Colonel  laughed  a  little  ruefully. 

•  We  used  to  say  Mindok.' 

m^lLoL^n"'^'"''^""  '°  '°"''^  reasonable,  bat,  of  course,  I 

And  they  sat  there  thinking,  watching  the  ice-blocks  meet 

tTe'Bof  idr"  •"  '°''"l'"'^  '''"''  "P  «««•"  °"  ihetower  reaches; 
the  Boy  Idly  swingmg  the  great  Katharine's  medal  to  and  fro     In 

his  buck-sk.n  pocket  it  has  worn  so  bright  it  catches  at  the  li/h^ 
like  a  com  fresh  from  the  mint.  ^ 

No  doubt  Muckluck  is  on  the  river-bank  at  Pymeut  •  the  one- 

-„f  "L"^  ^i^'t  *°«*^^«^  tl'ey  saw  the  last  stand  made  by  the  ice. 
and  shared  that  moment  when  the  final  barrier,  somewhere  S 
below,  gave  way  with  boom  and  thunder.    The  iightyflo^rS 
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free,  tearing  up  trees  by  their  roots  u  it  ran,  detaching  masses  of 
rock,  dissolving  islands  into  swirling  sand  and  drift,  carving  new 
channels,  making  and  unmaking  the  land.    The  water  began  to 
fall.    It  had  been  a  great  time  :  it  was  ended. 
'  Pardner,'  says  the  Colonel,  •  we've  seen  the  ice  go  out.' 
'  No  fella  can  call  you  and  me  cheechalkos  after  to-day.' 

•  No,  sah.  We've  travelled  the  Long  Trail,  we've  seen  the  ice 
go  out,  and  we're  friends  yet' 

The  Kentuckian  took  his  pardner's  brown  ' land  with  a  gentle 
solemnity,  seemed  about  to  say  something,  but  stopped,  and  turned 
his  bronzed  face  to  the  flood,  carried  back  upon  some  sudden 
tide  within  himself  to  those  black  days  on  the  trail,  that  he  wanted 
most  in  the  world  to  forget  But  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  all  dear 
things,  all  things  kind  and  precious — his  home,  a  woman's  face — 
all,  all  would  fade  before  he  forgot  those  last  days  on  the  trail  The 
record  of  that  journey  was  burnt  into  the  brain  of  the  men 
who  had  made  it  On  that  stretch  of  the  Long  Trail  the  elder 
had  grown  old,  and  the  younger  had  forever  lost  his  youth.  Not 
only  had  the  roundness  gone  out  of  his  face,  not  only  was  it 
scarred,  but  such  lines  were  graven  there  as  commonly  takes  the 
antique  pencil  half  a  score  of  years  to  trace. 

'  Something  has  happened,'  the  Colonel  said  quite  low.  '  We 
aren't  the  same  men  who  left  the  Big  Chimney.' 

'  Right  I'  said  the  Boy,  with  a  laugh,  unwilling  as  yet  to  accept 
his  own  personal  revelation,  preferring  to  put  a  superficial  interpre- 
tation on  his  companion's  words.  He  glanced  at  the  Colonel, 
and  his  face  changed  a  little.  But  still  he  would  not  understand. 
Looking  down  at  the  chaparejos  that  he  had  been  so  proud  of, 
sadly  abbreviated  to  make  boots  for  Nig,  jagged  here  and  there, 
and  with  fringes  now  not  all  intentional,  it  suited  him  to  pretend 
that  the  'shaps '  had  suffered  most 

'  Yes,  the  ice  takes  the  kinks  out' 

•  Whether  the  thing  that's  happened  is  good  or  evil,  I  don't 
pretend  to  say,'  the  other  went  on  gravely,  staring  at  the  river.  '  I 
only  know  something's  happened.  There  were  possibilities— in 
me,  anyhow  —  that  have  been  frozen  to  death.  Yes,  we're 
different.' 

The  Boy  roused  himself,  but  only  to  persist  in  his  misinterpre- 
tation. 

'You  ain't  different  to  hurt  If  I  started  out  again  to- 
morrow  ' 

•  The  Lord  forbid  1' 

'  Amen.  But  if  I  had  to,  you're  the  only  man  Jlo  Alaska-^ 
the  world — I'd  want  for  my  pardner.' 
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hi,'  ^hJZT,-  *!?  '"■^•^'^^  ^^^  *  '''g^^  bronchial  huskiness,  cleared 
his  throat,  tried  aga.n.  and  gave      up.  contenting  himsdf  w  th 

time^r  Th '^'a„°S  %'  '«""*Lr  "  ^°y"  Y^"''*  »  seasoned  Jld! 
him  kntght.  '  ^^'^  *"'' "  ''  '°'°'  ^°^^'^'«°  ''*d  <l"bbed 

ani;i,r  "^^^H^J  ^''•n  "°'''  ^'""^  "°'*''  ^^  '°"th'  '^^e  first  boat  must 
ITrl'^  ^  wiHows  were  unfolding  their  silver  leaves.  The 
«Ln^;  .K  '  ^"^  bursting:  geese  and  teal  and  mallard  swarined 
about  the  rnrer  margm.     Especially  where  the  equiset^  showed 

ol&e^ttnSrch^^r^^^^ 

foJr  ,Tnr/t'f*"/T  *'''^'"  '^^*  ^"^  ^'y-  "The  ice  is  going  out  !' 
four  s  nee  the  final  jam  gave  way  and  let  the  floes  run  free  that  at 
one  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  the  shout  went  up,  '  A  boa  f  4  bJlt  f' 
Only  a  lumberman's  bateau,  but  two  men  were  poling  hw  down 
the  current  with  a  skill  that  matched  the  speed.    They  swung  her 

Zn  i  **°'',"  ''f^'  '"^^*'*  ^*  '^'  P*'"'^^  ^^  madeS.  A  young 
man  stepped  ashore  and  mtroduced  himself  as  Van  Alen,  Benham'f 

Upper  River  pardner,  on  the  way  to  Anvik.'  ' 

=r,Su-  '^o^Pan'O".  Donovan,  was  from  Circle  City,  and  brought 

t?.Si  !?/*'•  7w"  ^^^'  ^"P^"^^<1  °"  f°'  *e  early  summeJ 
raffic,  ^^/A/,  and  hree  other  N.  A.  T.  and  T.  steamers,  as  well  2 
the  A.  C  's  Fuforia  and  the  S/.  Michael,  had  been  Me"  Tp  b^ 
the  ice  Mike  so  many  feathers,' forced  clean  out  of  the  channel 
and  left  high  and  dry  on  a  sandy  ridge,  with  an  ice  wall  S' 
feet  wide  and  fifteen  high  between  them  and  opTn  water  ^  ^ 
All  the  crews  hard  at  work  with  jackscrews,'  said  Donovan  • 

\T^rlt^^  ''"  ^''  l^'l^  ""^"'  «"^  ^  channel' blasted  tSh 
the  ice,  they  ;/rq>'  get  the  boats  down  here  in  fifteen  or  twenty  davs' 
A  heavy  blow  But  instantly  everyone  began  to  T^lk  of  the 
May  West  and  the  Muckluck  as  though  all  alon^g  they  iad  looked 
nr.r  onf  J'  '°  ^^•"^"P-stream  rather  than  down.^  But  as  the 
The  r»f  i°K ''  P^''"^'  \^"^P  *^^J^*="°"  f^^tened  on  the  camp 
Jn  S^».  K  ^''".^  ^'f  Tt""'  ^'^'■°"gh  °»e  disaster  after  ano'hS 
n.i?  f  "^u^^V,"  '''^  ^PP^'  ^'^"-  Not  even  the  arriva"  rom 
Dawson  of  the  Montana  Kid.  pugilist  and  gambler,  could  ra^S 

dec^^^L^^^i^^V^era^n'/sTar^^^^^ 
Windy  slapped  his  thigh  in  humorous  despair. 
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•  Why  hadn't  he  thought  o'  gettin'  off  a  josh  like  that  f 
To  those  who  listened  to  the  Montana  Kid,  to  the  fretted  spirits 
of  men  eight  months  imprisoned,  the  States  and  her  foreign 
affairs  were  far  away  indeed,  and  as  for  the  other  party  to  the 
rumoured  war— ^a/«;  They  clutched  at  school  memories  of 
Columbus,  Americans  finding  through  him  the  way  to  Spain,  as 
through  him  Spaniards  had  found  the  way  to  America.  So  Spain 
was  not  merely  a  State  historic  !  She  was  still  in  the  active  world. 
But  what  did  these  things  matter?  Boats  mattered:  the  place 
where  the  Klondykers  were  caught,  this  Mindok,  mattered.  And 
so  did  the  place  they  wanted  to  reach— Dawson  mattered  most  of 
all.  By  the  narrowed  habit  of  long  months,  Dawson  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe. 

More  little  boats  going  down,  and  still  nothing  going  up.  Men 
said  gloomily : 

'We're  done  for  1  The  fellows  who  go  by  the  Canadian  route 
will  get  everything.  The  Dawson  season  will  be  half  over  before 
we're  m  the  field— if  we  ewr  are  I' 

The  28th  of  May !  Still  no  steamer  had  come,  but  the 
mosquitoes  had— bloodthirsty  beyond  any  the  temperate  climates 
know.  It  was  clear  that  some  catastrophe  had  befallen  the  Wood- 
worth  boats.  And  Nig  had  been  lured  away  by  his  quondam 
master !  No,  they  had  not  gone  back  to  the  gulch— that  was  too 
easy.  The  man  had  a  mind  to  keep  the  dog,  and,  since  he  was 
not  allowed  to  buy  him,  he  would  do  the  other  thing. 

He  had  not  been  gone  an  hour,  rumour  said— had  taken  a 
scow  and  provisions,  and  dropped  down  the  river.  Utterly 
desperate,  the  Boy  seized  his  new  Nulato  gun  and  somebody 
else  s  canoe.  Without  so  much  as  inquiring  whose,  he  shot  down 
the  swift  current  after  the  dog  thief.  He  roared  back  to  the 
remonstrating  Colonel  that  he  didn't  care  if  an  up-river  steamer 
dtd  come  while  he  was  gone— he  was  goin'  gunnin'. 

At  the  same  time  he  shared  the  now  general  opinion  that  a 
Lower  River  boat  would  reach  them  first,  and  he  was  only  going 
to  meet  her,  meting  justice  by  the  way. 

He  had  gone  safely  more  than  ten  miles  down,  when  suddenly, 
as  he  was  passmg  an  island,  he  stood  up  in  his  boat,  balanced 
himself,  and  cocked  his  gun. 

Down  there,  on  the  left,  a  man  was  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
water,  trying  to  free  his  boat  from  a  fallen  tree:  a  Siwash  doe 
Watched  him  from  the  bank. 

The  Boy  whistled.  The  dog  threw  up  bis  nose,  yapped  and 
wnmed.  The  man  had  turned  sharply,  saw  his  enemy  and  the 
levelled  gun.    He  jumped  into  the  boat,  but  she  was  filUng  while 
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In?  th.^  "  **  M^"  ■  '"""^  »*^^«  the  Boy's  boat  he  plunged 
wnnM  f  "!r  K?'«  'Al  *  i"^  swimmer,  but  the  current  here 

saving  Nig  from  a  watery  grave,  while  he  kept  the  canoe  from 
capsizing,  that  he  forgot  aU  about  the  thief  till  i  turn  in  the  riv™ 
snut  nim  out  of  sight. 

rfriln:n»*°°*  ""  moored,  and  while  trying  to  restrain  Nig's 
dnppmg  caresses,  his  master  looked  up,  and  saw  something  quwr 

?o^»*S'  ^^^  ?*  ^""^  °^  *t?  cotton-woods.  As  he  looked  he 
„a^  i  dog-forgot  everythmg  in  earth  or  heaven  except  that 

rZ^.hi°  u  ''T'y  *J°"?  *•**  ??•  "«  "t  immovable  in  the 
round-shouldered  attitude  learned  in  pulling  a  hand-sled  asainst 

tS^l^?"^  '^'-  ^°'*'  .^^y°"  "*  m^eratlly  excited  yo^C 
start,  but  there  is  an  excitement  that '  nails  you  ' 

m»H?iSi°^''  his  wolfs  coat  and  sprayed  the  water  far  and  wide, 
made  little  joyful  noises,  and  hcked  the  face  that  was  so  still.  But 
his  master  like  a  man  of  stone,  sured  at  that  long  gray  pennon  in 

til  ^^  i  'TV,'*"*™!''  ''^^'  "  't '  Like  aS  echo  ou?  S 
some  lesson  he  had  learned  and  long  forgot,  'Up-bound  boaU 
don  t  run  the  channel :  they  have  to  hunt  for  easy  water.'   Suddenly 

?nto?h''/l"t?,  w  .,T°*K-'PP!*^'  *"u^  Nig  went  a  second  timj 
on.?M  •  •  T^"  ?',  ^T  ^^*t  they  were  near  the  shore ;  he 
could  jump  m  without  help  this  time.  No  hand  held  out.  no  eye 
for  him.  His  master  had  dragged  tL.. :  ainter  free,  seized  the  oara. 
and,  saying  harshly,  '  Lie  down,  you  black  devil  I'  he  pulled  back 
against  the  current  with  every  ounce  he  had  in  him.  For  the 
gray  pennon  was  going  round  the  other  side  of  the  Uland.  and 
the  Boy  was  losing  the  boat  to  Dawson. 

into 'f  J  hE?"^f  V^^-  ^°Z'  "<^^"  budging  till  his  master,  running 
mto  the  head  of  the  island,  caught  up  a  handful  of  tough  root 
fringes,  and,  holding  fast  by  them,  waved  his  cap,  and  shouted  like 
Then^Nrrl^^l-'  6?  ^he  fringes,  caught  up  L  gun.  and  fiied 
Then  Nig,  realizing  that  for  once  in  a  way  noise  seemed  to  be 

E  on5°;,"'^i"'u°'^*l'^''  ^'«  ^''j^'^t  hugging  the  farther 
shore,  and  howled  with  a  right  goodwill. 

•  They  see  1     They  see  I     Hooray !' 

«»P*-?K^  ^.^""^  •?'"  ^'■"?''  en^braced  Nig,  then  snatched  up  the 
oars.  The  steamers  engines  were  reversed;  now  she  was  still. 
The  Boy  pulled  lustily.  A  crowded  ship.  Crew  and  passeneer- 
pressed  to  the  rails.  The  steamer  canted,  and  the  captaffifoX; 
rang  out  clear  Several  cheechalkos  laid  their  hands  on  their 
guns  as  the  wild  fellow  in  the  ragged  b:ick-skins  shot  round  the 
motionless  wheel,  and  brought  his  canoe  'longside,  whUe  his 
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Sg!'*^'"'"^*^''*'*'"  ^^^'  ***•  ^"^  «'  »»»«  Lower  Rampart. 
'  Three  cheers  for  the  Oklahoma  f 

stefn'  te„"to  :'bX^^°'"  '  '^  ^^  ^-«-«  0-  ^"e 

divvl^l^aSe'rr  ?^''  ''  **  '"^'  ^'^^^  '^'-»*»''  «'J"'  ^^  ^^^^ 

bo&sHp^"  '°  **  ^"^  ''^  "•''•"«  ^"*  -d  P'^P^ring  to 

•  Can't  take  another  passenger.   Full  up !'  said  the  Captain    He 
couldn't  hear  what  was  said  in  reply,  but  he  sh^^hii  head 
IcSkTn  tt^'-M"'"  "«^*  *'°"«-'    T^^°'  -  »f  reproMhed  by  the 

•  I  tell  you  we  got  every  ounce  we  can  carry.' 
Oh,  take  me  back  to  Mindok,  anyway  !' 

He  said  a  few  words  about  fare  to  the  Captain's  back.  Aa  that 
magnate  did  not  distinctly  say  ♦  No  '-indeed.  walkSd^ff  makine 
conversation  with  the  enginier-twenty  hSdrheSed  th?new 
passenger  to  get  Nig  and  the  canoe  on  board.  ^ 

Well,  got  a  gold-mine  Y  aaked  Potto. 

' Yes,  sir* 

setTrtd^^'„\^°^°'^^'''  "^  ^^  o-^  -*  »•«  «!«•«  J- 

apS/°"''''  "^^  "^''*~**  ^^'^^     ^*''«  80*  •  gold-mine 
'  Anny  gowld  in  'em  ?• 
'  Yes,  sir.  and  no  salt,  neither.' 

eyeinr;L%o'v'.Tn'„TK  •"  fr"^  *^.  ^'''''  ^^^'  ^"^''^^  ^otts, 
efsewhere'  ^  '*°°'  '*''  any  undue  sign,  of  it 

millSrL'^  "^^^  "^^  '''''  *"™*^  ^*°  <>•  '^^  »»""87.  g"bbin' 
'What  mak<»  you  think  that?"  laughed  the  Boy,  poking  his 
brown  fingers  through  the  knee-hole  of  his  breeches  ^  ^ 
q;  ,  ^fn.''^?^*"*  ""^  '•'**  gowld-mine  at  Mindok  ?  No.  be  the 
wudllJ^"'  wan  gowld-mine  to  a  millionaire?  What  forr 
wud  ye  be  prospectin-  that  desert  oiland,  you  and  yer  faithfu  man 
iroyda^  ,f  ye  wasn't  rooned  intoirely  be  riches  ?  ^ 

ine  arbiter  of  his  fate.    The  engmes  had  surted  up  again,  and 
they  were  going  on.  ^  "6*"»f  «na 

bu'sted  camp/'"^  '^^  ^P**'°  '***'  "*^'*'y'  '^*»»»  *«"^°t'»  » 
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•Ob,  is  \xY  returned  the  ragged  one  cheerfully.  Thtn  he 
remembered  that  this  Capt  in  Rainey  had  grub-stal  d  a  man  in 
the  autumn — a  man  who  was  reported  to  know  wh.  to  look  for 
the  Mother  Lode,  the  mighty  i  iretvt  of  the  Yukc  i  placers.  I 
can  tell  you  i\\t  facts  about  Minook.'  He  tbllow  d  the  Opt  tin 
up  on  the  hurricane-deck,  giving  him  details  about  the  new  st:  ke, 
and  the  wonderful  richne  uf  Idaho  Bar.  'Nobody  would  know 
about  it  to-day,  but  that  ;he  rigki  man  went  prospecting  there.' 
(One  in  the  eye  f(  whoever  said  Mindok  was  '  busted,  and 
another  for  the  pruh|)ector  Ra  ney  had  sen*  to  look  for- — ) 
•  You  see,  men  like  1  icairn  have  given  up  lookin'  for  be  Mwhrr 
Lode.  They  say  yo  might  aa  well  lool-  for  Mother  Eve;  yesi 
^-ot  to  make  out  ah  hei  descendants.  Yukon  gold,  Pitcaira 
says,  comes  from  an  older  rock  series  thf  this ' — he  st'  od  in  the 
shower  of  sparks  co(  stantly  spr^ving  from  i^e  smokc-stav  to  the 
fireproof  deck,  and  he  waved  his  hi.nd  airily  at  the  red  ru  k  of  the 
Ramparts — 'far  older  than  any  of  these.  The  gold  up  re  has 
all  come  out  o'  rock  that  went  out  o'  the  rock  busi  cs. ,  ti  ms  «  ' 
>ears  ago.  Most  o'  that  Mother  Lode  the  m;  ers  are  tocim'  fo 
is  sand  now,  thirteen  hundred  miles  away  in  J    rton  Soi--    ' 

'Just  my  luck,' said  the  Captain  gloomily,  J.  )irg  a  '      .     r'. - 
as  though  definitely  giving  up  mining  and  returning  la  h.,  o 
proper  business. 

'  But  the  'I  o'  the  Mother  Lode,  the  gold  and  iiiagnetic  ir  , 
was  too  heavy  to  travel.  That's,  what'a  limn'  tuc  goid  basic  ' 
the  North — linin'  Idaho  Bar  thick.' 

'i'he  Captain  sighed. 

•  Twelvr     I  voice  sang  out  ou  ihe  lower  decic. 

'Twelve,'  i^peated  the  Captain. 

'  Twelve,'  echoed  the  pilot  at  t!     wheel 

'  Twelve  and  a  half,'  ir--',v\  tht     nan  '  elow, 
casting   the  sounding-polt       With 
plants  the  long  black  and  ^    ite  sts'" 
dripping,  plunges  it  dowr    gain, 
hour  after  hour.     He  neve;   seems  lu 
anything  but  the  water     ark,  never 
is  chanting  now,  'Tweh     and  a  half,'  o 
numerical.      You   come      ■  thmk    him 
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thi   ship's 

it    „,  anc     ;nds  it  down 
tire;  hi   nevc   seems  to  see 

0  Miv  anihing  '  ut  wh  t  he 

some  vari^    jn  nscrely 

little  1-un   n         Uie 


calendar,  only  that  his  nun;  ers  are  told    flfwith  the  sigi 
sound,    -le  suggested  mena-     of  a  cry.     if  the  '  ?    .    hs,^ 
too  near  the  steamer's  draug  :,  or  the 
ing,  l^!t  CaplAiu  repeals  it.     He  oftci 
need  j      is  a  ^orm  of  conversation,  n 
of  «itbi:»^ity. 
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•  Ten.' 

»..'iJ^\'  ''*'''°«.<*.»''«  P"^*.  »»hile  the  Captain  was  admitting  that 
he  had  b^n  m.n.ng  v    .riously  '  for  twenty  years,  and  never  made 

Sr-  an^dr/;.'?aT„  ^""''"'  '''  -"  ^  ^^'^  ^°  «'-  "P  -am^ 

Ke  shook  his  head  a    one  vhu  sees  his  last  hope  fade 

L.    ?»    '**8*^  companion  turned  suddenly,  and  while   the 

oftheS     '  %^''''  shower,  •  Well,  Captain.'  says  heT  'youVe 
sjot  the  cha        of  yt      lif«  r,ght  now.'  i    /  u  re 

'  Ten  and  a  huif.' 

"he   ra     ed 


one   thrust    hi 


staked  nyself,  and  1 
in       ri  you  ?' 


hands  in  the  pockets  of   his 
ery  glad  I  did.' 


other,  there's  been  gold-washin' 
since  the  world  began.' 

jigger  job  than  even  white  Tien 

'>raills,  glaciers  grindin'  up  the 

lice-boxes,  rivers;  instead  o' 

wash,  wash,  day  and  night. 

Never  a  clean-up  since  the 

aitin'  for  us  to  do  that 


^ciio,  'Nine.' 
Ten.' 

•Pitcairn   says,   somehow  o- 
goin'  on  up  here  pretty  well  ev. 

•  Indians  ?' 

*No;  seems  to  have  bee-^ 
could  manage.     Instead  - 
Mother  Lode;   instead  c 
riffles,  gravel  bottoms.     Work 
every  summer  for  a  million  >t 
foundation  of  the  world.     No, 
v/aitin'  now  up  on  Idaho  Bar.' ' 

.n,^''''SP^*'"'''°'''''*5^  ^^'  ''^'"8  to  conceal  the  envy  in  his 
soul.  They  were  soundmg  low  water,  but  he  never  hea^.  He 
looked  round  sharply  as  the  course  changed. 

.,n5  ri°"^  my  assessment,'  the  ragged  man  went  on  joyously. 
and  I  m  p;oing  to  Dawson.'  j"/"""/. 

,nP"TK'o^*^."*'^^^M°?-  ^^  ^^'*  '""^an^'y  he  had  struck  a 
and  a  hM^      ^  *  *"**  P*"^"^  °"  *^^  sounding  :  'Nine 

bcIir^eSnWa?  •'°'*""'  °"  *'  ^"^     ''"  °°^  »  »^"^''  ^ut  I 
•Six.' 

'  Six.    Gettin'  into  low  water.' 
Again  the  steamer  swung  out,  hunting  a  new  channel. 
Pitcairn  s  opmion  is  thought  a  lot  of.    The  Geologic  Survey 
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men  listen  to  Pitcaim.    He  helped  them  one  year.    He's  one 
those  extraordmary  old  miners  who  can  tell  ^  the  fo^I 
IhZ'tT''^"'  even  panning.     When   he  saw  t"at  pyrU^^  < 
InS  w"  he  stopped  dead.     "This  looks  good  to  me ?' he  sai' 
and,  Jee-rusalem  I  it  was  good !' 

r,J^^^  •if"*'**  ''^*'  Ramparts  growing  bolder,  the  river  hurrvit 

*  Seven.' 
'Seven.' 
•Seven.' 
•Six  and  a  half.' 

•Pitcaim  says  gold  is  always  thickest  on  the  inside  of  an  elboi 
-or  turn  in  the  stream.     It's  in  a  place  like  that  my  claK  • 

onTL  S'^^^nfln/'"  ^'^?  °"^  ''""^  '^'^  course  indicate, 
on  me  cnart.    The  pilot  was  still  hunt  ng  a  new  channel  but  ^ti\ 

t  ^rnVaf  "'  ^^^^"'''  *"^  '^  -^  °-  tothe";:inSg  ; 

glacSed.-'''^  """■*'•  °°  ^^^^'^  *^"*  '*»*  '''^°1«  <=°"°t7  «>ei.i 
'Hey?' 
•Signs  of  glacial  erosion  everywhere.' 

.ome  ne^rgJr"'""  ''"^^^  ^'""^  "  ^^  ^  »^P  "^^ht  be  k 
I  No  doubt  the  gold  is  all  concentrates.' 

.  ^bu^  *^*  '2  "^r .  ?*  '^*"'^<*  '^^e^ed  on  the  whole. 
Eight  and  a  half,'  from  below. 

•Eight  and  a  half,'  from  the  Captain. 

Eight  and  a  half,' from  the  pilot-house. 
•Concentrates,  eh?' 

With  the  incantarion  of  technical  phrase  over  the  witch-hr#.w  r^f 
adventure,  gambling,  and  romance;  that  simmers  IS  the  S^^^^ 

tWs"sar"/'"°''"^'°«  «°^^  '"  the'ground^^  whh"hi  aidttirof 
this  salt  of  science  comes  a  savour  of  homely  virtue,  an  aroma 

£«  rv?r"r'«"'""^  ","^  '''^^"«**'-  I»  confounds  sutpSon  and 
sees  unbelief,  first  weaken,  and  at  last  do  reverence      There  h 

K":«  ;'ii&"  j  ''''  ^«""'"°'T-  Enthusia:m,'eve  JLSed 
Usten  io  hfS;  your  practical  man,  who  yet  will  turn  to 
asten  to  the    heory  of  'the   mechanics  of  erosion'  and  one 

RampS?'''      "P  '''"'  ^'°'«  °"  ^y^"-  '^'  striation  of  "S: 

But  Rainey  was  what  he  called  'an  old  bird.'    His  squinted 


i  ff^mj^^  :^^vi^S1K^J^M 
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^^  Hoi,  Mosc  ,c,  ,    Th„.'.  „,„  been  a^,u„„g  Uk.  Dawson 

be  said  the  words T^SrS',"lFrf"r  °"  "l'  ^•'^>'  As 
McGin,,  the,  sou„d3^"'S?,  h.  w™.  "S  Th''/?  V"'  '*' 
spendin' so  much  time  up  herew  T'»  „°;  •  J  '  ,*''" '  ^'J^'^  "' 
to  get  back  to  the  Sates.'  *^  '  '"  *'""''''•    '  «  e« 

his'p™atc  ™m'  '"°'^"°"  '""■    Tb'  CaP"*!-  ^  ">«  -7  to 
m.'r^e'^!"'  ^'     "■"  i":  b"  ouc  I  g.,  i,  „.  „,. 

.arL7.S'gf,"grr„?r.t^.="''««'  "-"""  "« 

sj.n  .h™t  is^TXtsr  ^e"  g».is:k 

thing's  read,  for  woik  the  f ^Pj/rt  h     ■"'"i'  '"""''-if  ever,- 

.  J  T -J-  'rrdl'j-;5r^;. ' ""'  •*-••  -  •» 

o.  JsWuS^'""''  '""  •  '"''°"''  ""•"'«'  *•  "".r.  ho, 
P^Zti^^ii^^lHf^'^"-"^-    Butjouultemy 

£roro&i?if.ss.-s?-;^C« 

aa 


;jiif''«^^g^i^sg^ 
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'No  no     I'd  Lft P',  *'''  '"°'''  ""^  '^'"^  fi«d'ng  h«  tongue • 

the  (?-t/«W  th^n  ip     It'!  b.^P  ^/'"  u?°  "no<=c"Pied  inch  on 
been  waylaid  and  p  Ld  at  for  T  ,^r'""°\f''""''  ^''^  ''^^  ^'^e 

Oh  come  I  you  stopped  for  me.' 
m  Captain  smiled  shiewdly. 

Struck  t'ttL'jiJtht-^^^^^       ^r  *°  ^^p'^--  ^^'d 

every  time  the  ice  goe^ouund the  floAjr  ""Z '  "  ^^""8^^  «  '°t 
our  engines  and  went  ud  to  tal  W^  floods  come  down.     I  reversed 

after  yL  boarded  «!  "S  Is  haJe  been  ra«  iJf  \'t'^  °^  ^"^^ 
to  Mindok.'  '^^^^  ^*"'«<i  ^o  take  you  even 

the  Oih/u,„a  .ere  crowded  L  ^.^tf  '"" '  l*"  P=««"8»»  »' 
He  knew  he  ouoht  to  ,ml™H  ?  °  °°  "  '^'"  stock-car. 
Mindok  for  th«  tkL°„"  q^l.^  hi  ne?t°ho??"' H  ""  S 

;  rve  slept  by'thTweek  oTthe  ic'e  . '°"  '    ^'^'*  ^^"'^  *  '^^^^' 
There  ain't  room  to  lie  down.' 
Then  we'll  stand  up.' 

of'd;oX'.».""ML^°„"ie^''or*  •"*."  "■"'    0«"« 
•a  third  interest  "-St  all  ^^?r?  f  «os>on,'  'Concentrates,' 

'^  %^ltr^  ?  '-^  ^-  '0-5  ^°^  "^^^  ^"«^ 
youV-      "^^  '""^'^  '^  '"'  ^'^^  °"'  0^°  place,  and  don't  trouble 

'  Oh  ";/j°°''  *'*''*  *"y  pardner-but  perhaps  yc   - 
Oh,  pardner's  got  to  come  too.'  l^°aps  yc.  - 

.S'L™:s  "^rt-^pSmotil"  rn^t^^  ■•■'-'  of  *« 

bowls.  ""•P™""*")' replied  to  by  the  most  horrible 

^S|*oa  th....  Nig ,    He',  go.  ,0  cotn.  ,00.'  -id  .hi.  dr«dful 
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'God  bless  me,  this  must  be  Mindokr 
The  harassed  Captain  hustled  out. 

way.  '        "^  "^^  °own  the  companion- 

his'ltgefnt'tr^^^^^  controlling 

starinl  acros^  Strang^  ToS  a^Se  ^^.T'^"'  ^^'"^  ^"^ 
There  was  '  the  worsf-lr^lin' «wi,"  .u  ^^^^  ^®  ^"^^  so  ^elL 
home,  the  AC  ^fnrl  lo  •  ''■^'^^ '°  '*'^  *°*°'  '^^a^  bad  been  his 
hardly  alt  to  wS  he  SXr>  "'^  ^°''  i'"^^*'  ^°" 
Windy  Jim  and  the  crioDlS  S.^S?  ^iT*  *  "*'?*'  ^"'^  '^  ^'•"O'y: 
his  enemy,  McG  nt.  •  Tuii  r«  '  ?°°'°'"'  ""^^^^  ''^  Jo*l  ^A 
gorgeous^baMenie7;iuKjnJ;^  »°'*  ''^^^  the 

groSp  of  the  scuwtricS^^^^  '^Z'^"*  °^«  P«if"l 

for  rLue  by  the^eamerV   R.t?nV''K,'°  ?  *^*  ^°'^'»  '^^"ing 
cotton-wood:  wUhnTer  a  th^Slf"S  ^''"^'  "?'^"^*''^  '^^^^'^•^d 

'  Howdy '  to  the  A  C  LZTVa  ,    ^^P^^'°  ^ad  called  out 

back  and  forth  Maudt^monn?./^-''''*'  ^"''"^^  ^«^«  'touted 
there  as  on  a  throne  "hi  ColSnH  "J?^- PJ ''  ""^  ^^^g^i^  ^nd  sat 
of  gunny-sacks  ThVfeet  T^t^^  ^"''l  P*'^'''"«  °"  «  ^eap 
in.sight  iho  didLt   iSct,  b?meansTti;j"^?/t """''  P^^" 

4'^k^'t'::^^Sy'^:\^^^^^^^  -«  -^  -^^  the  first  boat- 
gunnies  got  up  and  tied  hb  hit''  ''''  ^"^  ''"°'  ^"^ ''''  ^'^  ^ 

not  ,0  look  Plea^,'  and  allThrS  f)T^^^^^  '"^^  *''•'  ^J"*^* 
and  howUn/with  eicitement  •  ^lynnwas  wavmg  his  hat 

•How»«tBegowld?    How's  yersilf?' 
and  preiied  fonranl.  ™"  ®"  "««  »«gi«  up  bows,  bandlei,  bags, 
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•  No,  no  I    Stand  back  P  ordered  the  Captain. 
'Thwe^sn'^o^sh!''"*'*  '"^^  ^^^^  ''"""^«  ''^^  excitement 
;  There's  no  room !'  called  out  the  purser  to  a  friend. 
JVo  roomr  went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  incredulous  that  the 

^t'TT^  '°"^'*  ^TT  ^^^  '^^^''''  H«  ^^  °"ly  one.  There 
was  certainly  room  for  him  ;  and  every  man  pushed  the  harder  to 
be  the  sole  exception  to  the  dreadful  verdict 

I.>ad?dt?h\^Urrr    ''^°'  *^^  ^^^'^  *  ^^^^  °f  fr-«^*- 

A  whirlwind  of  protest  and  appeal  died  away  in  curses.     Women 

r«£L  r     "".n^e?  turned  away  their  faces.    The  dogs  still 

howled,  for  nothing  is  so  laceraUng  to  the  feelings  of  your  Siwash 

after  the  echo  of  it  dies.    Suddenly  above  the  din  Maudie's  shrill 

wVJH*C  • 

•I  thought  that  was  Nig!' 

ha?tkefou?r  bC'  '~P^'  ^'^  •  ^«  •^^  '"-P  '^^ 
'  Well  ril  be See  who  that  is  behind  Nig  ?    Trust  him  to 

W  ?hrh     ^  f  ^^^^^-^Of •    f'  ain't  worryin'  for  fear  his  pardner  '11 

lose  the  boat,  she  called  to  the  Colonel,  who  was,pressing  forward 

as  Rainey  came  down  the  gangway. 
'  How  do  you  do,  Captain  ?' 

wJ^ISr^f^^K*!"*'- ''*''*  never  turned  his  head.  He  was  forcing  his 
way  through  the  jam  up  to  the  A.  C.  Store. 

•  You  may  recall  me,  sah ;  I  am ' 

•  If  you  are  a  man  wantin'  to  go  to  Dawson,  it  doesn't  matter 
who  you  are.     I  can't  take  you.' 

•  But,  sah •    It  was  no  use. 

Th^  ^°//*  ""^""^  ''^'^  P"'^^"«  *^^''  <^^*'"»'  everyone  in  vain. 
JrnL?H  ^"'fuP^''*'"^"''  ^^"*  ""  ''^"ng  a  look  at  Mindok, 
Sr^n?  f^^■  ^*>«  Captain.    Among  those  who  first  left  the  shift 

SSn^  T'  ?^  i"^u*°  ^''^  ?""^''  •'^'^^  "PO"  Rainey's  heels.     The 

£„  .^«  1°°'*  »^"u  ^V^'-y  P^"«^'  ^^e  Captain  turning  back  to 

T  °K !?"!?  *°  ?^  ^°y'  ^'><*  ^l^en  they  disappeared  together 
through  the  door  of  the  A.  C.  ^         vv^    ^  vuijc^cr 

Never  a  word  for  his  pardner,  not  so  much  as  a  look.    Bitter- 

wen/jllS^V***'  ^°^°°^?  ^^"^  M«"d'e  called  tohim,and  he 
went  back  to  his  seat  on  the  gunny-sacks. 

usi  ^oX^  '''*  **  ^"^"^  °°''''  "^^  ""'^ '  '^«'»  8°^  °o  more 
But  there  was  less  disgust  than  triumph  in  her  face. 


r-*'S., 
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■  «..le  thS  h«h  •  of  «v«^„tei^  S^S^  "*  "^  '" 

PotB  meanohite  was  ihakine  tS^.  rk;»       L       . 
band  and  saying,  'Awfullv  sSJf  i.  ™  ^.  Vt"""''  *""  '''  *'■• 
addine  lower  •  •  W.  kTi V  ^?  "  **"  '^«  ^O"  o"  with  us :' 

C^one.  .  ■nonk^-w^nch  ^^^ZZ  t  r„rkiSCe: 
VKaviak?    Well,  I'll  tell  you.' 

n>o^e^.trwtnn"Xrd°i^^^^^^^  *^«  ^*  ^^ 

set  forth  grimly  how.  after  an  awful  oi  w  th  5o«f  h?^?"^.  ^''' 
tured  with  Kaviak  to  Holv  rm«  .  i  }^,  ^'^  ^*^  ^^''eo- 
thought  the  Colonel. ' °o  ^  5^  to  that'  ZVv.  "''''  '"'*"^' 
had  little  interest  for  him  bSthlfl^f/i,  ,^"t.  ^^^e  c'^umstancft 
be  off  to  Dawson  inafewmfnmt:  u    ^^  ^J**  'l"  P*"*°«''  *0"1<* 

•  not  a  sou  markee"  ^  '^^'''''^  '**'"  *^'^'°**  and  caring 

Mac  was  still  at  Holv  CrnsM     w«  i.-» 
•calls  herself  a  nun  ie^dent^^?*  ^^  «*«  *  '^owan  there- 

K.ia,_a„d^„„er  ■«  hi.  .^  SL'^I  SrC'ditcf  S 

'Fetch  him?* 
'  Fetch  him  !' 

'Fetch  him  where?' 
'Home!' 

'When  will  that  be?' 

•Well.'  said  the  Sone,  t^the  th'  1''h™'^  t*"  *  ""'^ 
Maudie  looking  on  from  above  '  wh!f  ^t"^  '"/^°"*  °^  ^'»'". 
three  months?'         "°"  *'^0''«'    »*»*  you  been  doin'  all  these 

•Doin'?' 

•  Well— a ' 

Oh,  we  done  a  lot.' 


looked 
looked 


<hLZTM^ ™:"°"'«'  "»""*«  «"»«"  Of  ««ir  .,«  and 


away, 
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^i:£^si^^^^.r£%^'^  ^  ^  *^«  ^-  o^  o~  who 

'  Och  yes ;  them  burruds  was  foine  I* 

Potts  pulled  something  out  of  his  trousers  Docket— a  «f«n«« 
collapsed  object.  He  took  another  of  tht^^d^tf^l^t 
of  another  pocket.  Mac's  hands  and  O'Flran's  nSJorK  T 
same^on.    Each  man  seemed  to  CS 'jJ^SL'jJlitf 

'What  are  they?* 

everybuddy  else  cahl.  'em  iUegant  mowJ°b4 1* 



boJ^cifd  ouT'ofTheVc  "'S  *?•'  Vr'  ""^''^^  '^^'^^^    Nig 
The  Boy  followed  the  Captain  out  of  the  A  C  store      All  .h. 

'So  you're  all  goin*  on  but  me  !'  said  the  Colonel  very  sadlv 


'  Got  jrour  stuff  all  ready  !'  he  said. 
'  Yes.       The    answer    was    nnt-   f 


ner  came  round  Ihe  pile  and  lus  evK  fell  mfhlf,  ^^  ?^" 

ins-bag.  the  t.o  Nulio  rifliT.d'ote^°r°™"  kT„'^Z''"'^ 
.0  Mm  than  any  objec  ina^mate  in  aU  theTorid  '""  ""' 
the  Bo,      ''°°  "'"  «°'°' '"  '^  "ff  ■")■  "hi"?"  '00  ?■  «rfdn,«i 

for  Hm,  _and  worryin"  y„„„e.  iZ^^Z  ^%i  hl^d'S 

«re*!j'ih?TdT;d"t^Ta„'Slr  '"-  "'  ^'°«'-  """  "^ 
.  Ucto'on 'u.SSe"""""'  '''^  ^'"  «"  '-^  """»  f" 
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K  ?^'*J!?''***  '"i  ^^^  °^  *''*  **»'««  ^aces,  and  knew  the  ^,.^me  hooe 
behmd  h,s  words  was  vain.  But  the  Boy  had  only  lauSd  an^ 
caught  up  the  baggage  as  the  last  whistle  set  the  Rampart  echoJ, 
flymg,  piping,  like  a  lot  of  frightened  birds.  ^"Pa^*  echoes 

'  Come  along,  then.' 

•  l^\uV'  ?'  ^""^T^  ^l:  "     '  That's  my  stuff.' 

Its  all  the  same.     You  b     ,     rine.     I've  got  the  tickets. 
You  and  me  and  Nig's  goin*  to  me    Jondyke.' 


!■ 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THl;     KLONDYKE 

'  Poverty  is  an  odious  calling.'    * 

Burton's  Anally  »f  Melancholy. 

of  the  Yukon  a  stretch  of  L  ^^*?'*'  '  °"  ^^'^  "^^'^  ^"^""^ 
tents  gleameS.  pink  anS  ^ffron^^  "?l!^'  '^'!f'^°°  '^"'^dreds  of 
hdght.  wearingC  Seen  sSjof  I  ?  nwT^'*^  '^'^.  '^^''^  ''^^^^^ 
round  that  be/d.  the 'Sn^ykc  r  ve^r  St':  Yukon  'H;.-^"?* 
Dawson,  headquarters  of  the  richest  Pi/.!,  tv-"^?*"  ^'"^  " 
has  seen,  yet  wearing  more  the  lir  So        *    Diggings  the  world 

For  two  miles  tK«  bank  shinlf  ^T  "^^  ^"""nP'nent 
tents  everywhere,  as  far  2  eve  can  si  T^  l""'"  canvas-tents, 
ing  the  older  cabins     ?h?water  fro^nt^'II'^^'^^'^u^'^^^^  '^'^^^ 
and  canoes,  birch,  canvas  Jterboroth?*'"^  '"^^''  ''''''' 

northern  lumberman,  nSt  liS  sk.i?  T''^  ''**^*"''  ^^  ^^e 
•double-enders,'  whip^sawed  from  J.  '  ''u'"'^  '^^'^  '  heavy 
two  to  five  ton  ;  ligCand  b^r.« ?  '"^^^''  "''^  "P*'^''?  ^ 
tons-all  having  come  through  tS?r!.  M  ''-"l*'  ™"'-'^  ^  ^^^ 
shot  th.  cation  rap°ds  ^        ^  P*'"^'  °*  '^«  "PP«^  '^kcs  and 

As  the  Oklahoma  steams  nearer  th#.  frt»«  kj 
a  great  murmur  increases  to      H.l  "  blossom;  into  flag,  • 

down  to  the  waterfront  I  i  Tt°"'  ^°^}^  <^^^^  ^^^rxSr^z 
Stripes  as  well_!LwEatL  1,n°'°°  l^""^  *"^  Stars  z:A 
guns  are  fired,  and  as  *\v&  niinht^    "•""'    ^  ^nnon  booms. 
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all  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^fSd/^  T,^  "  ^'"«  ^"»  ^^  ^o™ 
no  past,  no  future,  only  a  fantSdi  fnfenLr"  '-Vii  '  ^'•^*"''  '''th 
the  summer  climate  of^he  Sdyke     ^  ""^'^  ^°''-    ^W*  w.. 

illusion  of  p"r:>Utti„f  fC' ff^^^^^^^  ?*'-^  »-t--d  the 
stores,  and  particularly  saloons  »il«K^  frequenting  the  offices. 

congregate.  Vqu«?  mcS  w^maT^nf"^  ''"'"  ""^^  *«5 
piece  of  property.  ■*  ™*°«  o^  a  certain  valuable 

Where  was  it  ? 

^  ^rtr^tte^a^^^^^^^^  cared  a  straw, 

dyke.  Everyone  agreedT  hafbeen  o^i'^""^^  "^'^  '^^  Klon- 
one  quarter  of  the  people  arreadrherelnHf-  ^'?"'^  ^'^PPO" 
their  way  I  'Say  Klondvke  any;./  '.?"^  ^^^^  °f  thousands  on 
-d  ;  say  anything  e^^^^dTe'goXV^"  '^'"'"^  -"^  «-" 

Jast.  but  meanwhile  K;nelentbv''H  T^^'  ^^  'o"«e.Vot 
day  and  night.  Six  grea  Tteamrr,  /i,*"*^  ^^^  ^P^^  PO"red  in 
R.ver  and  still  the  sm^il  cr^ftE  on  A-t"'  T^"""^  ^^  ^o*^" 
fowl  through  the  UoDcr  LaVp.  ^  u  ^^^^fcrng  like  coveys  of  sea- 
behind.'  ^^^'  ^''"'  ««<=h  party  saying,  '  The  crowd^ 

tovPn?  InVif  put? ri5,ar„''^"f  ?u""''^  ^'^ri"  -bove  the 
actually  come  'on  he?  oJ^ th?ourt^"" '  ^'«"»«'  thaVhad 
Whue  Horse  Rapids  A  TLm^/^^  ^''5  ^afion  and  shot  the 
that,  others.     Tw^were  wS^d    bu?w?*  ^^5!^  ^'^^  '  ««« 

he  people  pouring  in,  and  stiM  tr.°  "'°^"^'  ^^d  still 
behmdl'andstilltheclamourL  Z^**  *='7,  'The  crowd's 
port  to  the  North,  no'  t^tZ^.T^^'  ff^^  '""^  ^^t-nsl 

tu  get  there,'  and  to  get  there  'm,^^u  .^''e  one  consideration 
horde  by  the  Canadian  route  vet  « ^'  ^•°"«''l  "'^''^  °f  ^^e 
steamers— all-sufficionftK/.u'^'  *^  against  the  tr      jcean 

they  came  and  how  they  c^lda!!^^''*''^  T'*'  wondering  why 
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tioni'  from  the  Colonel'i  bank,  at  home,  to  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Dawson  City.  He  agreed  with  the  Boy  that  if— very 
soon  now— they  had  not  disposed  of  the  Min6ok  property,  they 
would  go  to  the  mines. 

•What's  the  good?"  rasped  Mac.  'Every  foot  staked  for 
seventy  miles.' 

•  For  my  part,'  admitted  the  Boy, '  I'm  less  grand  than  1  was. 
I  meant  to  make  some  poor  devil  dig  out  my  Min6ok  gold  for 
me.  It'll  be  the  other  way  about :  I'll  dig  gold  for  any  man  on 
Bonanza  that'll  pay  me  wages.' 

They  sat  slapping  at  the  mosquitoes  till  a  whistle  screamed  on 
the  Lower  River.  The  Boy  called  to  Nig,  and  went  down  to  the 
town  to  hear  the  news.  By-and-by  Mac  came  out  with  a  pack, 
and  said  he'd  be  back  in  a  day  or  two.  After  he  had  disappeared 
among  the  tents— a  conquering  army  that  had  forced  its  way  far  up 
the  hill  by  now— the  Colonel  got  up  and  went  to  the  spring  for  a 
drink.  He  stood  there  a  long  lime  looking  out  wistfully,  not 
towards  the  common  magnet  across  the  Klondyke,  but  quite  in 
the  other  direction  towards  the  nearer  gate  of  exit — towards  home. 

•  What  special  brand  of  fool  am  I  to  be  here  ? 

Down  below,  Nig,  with  hot  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  side  of 
his  mouth,  now  followed,  now  led,  his  master,  coming  briskly  up 
the  slope. 

•  That  was  the  Weare  we  heard  whistlin','  said  the  Boy,  breath- 
less.    •  And  who  d'you  think's  aboard  ?* 

'Whoi>' 

•  Nicholas  o'  Pymeut,  pilot    An*  he's  got  Princess  Muckluck 

along.' 

•No,'  laughed  the  Colonel,  following  the  Boy  to  the  tent 

•  What's  the  Princess  come  for? 

•  How  should  I  know  ?' 

•  Didn't  she  say  Y 

•  Didn't  stop  to  hear.' 

•  Reckon  she  was  right  glad  to  see  you,'  chaffed  the  Colonel. 

•  Hey  ?    Wasn't  she  ?' 

•  I — don't  think  she  noticed  I  was  there.' 

•  What !  you  bolted  ?'    No  reply.     •  See  here,  what  you  doin'  T 
'Packin'up.' 

'Where  you  goin'?* 

'  Been  Ihinkin'  for  some,  time  I  ain't  wealthy  enough  to  live  in 
this  metropolis.  There  may  be  a  place  for  a  poor  man,  but 
Dawson  isn't  It.' 

'  Well,  I  didn't  think  you  wew  that  much  of  a  coward— turnin' 
tail  like  this  just  because  a  poor  little  Esquimaux Beside?, 
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»hc  may  hare  got  over  it    Even  the  higher  nee»  da*    And  h« 

went  on  poking  hi.  fun  till  suddenly  the  Boy  sSd:  * 

Mau^dX^Vo^^^Mar"^  '  '"^^  y-  -»*  ^«^  herd 
•  You're  jokin'  I' 

Lni'dt',  SJtt  •"  °'  "  '"*'•    *•■•  '=°°^'  »P  >»«  xx-  •■  'he-. 
'  She's  not  comin'  up  here  !' 

'Well  she's  seen  Potts,  anyhow.' 
fr«K  ■        *'»,°«hmd  the  Government  Reserve   stared  with 

=  mosqmtoe.  «e,e  blown  aw«  by  the  keen  br^e1£,TJi     j 

tangle  on  either  Je  the  .ianp'jTr.V"''  ""'  *^"^  ""'  » 
sto^'Slk^*  "  •  """'  ""'J-Bonuai  0«kl    The, 

'Well,  here  we  are.' 

'Yes,  this  is  what  we  came  for.' 

nat  was  It  ?    A  dip  m  the  hills  where  a  Uttle  sUeam  was  caught 
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up  into  .luices.  On  either  side  of  every  line  of  box^,  heaps  and 
wmdrows  of  gravel.  Above  high  on  log-cabin  .taginr.windhsse" 
Stretching  away  on  either  side,  gentle  slopes,  mossed  and  flower- 
starred.  Here  and  there  upon  this  ancient  moose  pasture,  tenti 
and  cabins  set  at  random.  In  the  bed  of  the  cr^k,  up  and 
down  in  every  direction,  squads  of  men  sweating  in  the  sun- 
here,  where  for  untold  centuries  herds  of  leisurely  and  majestic 
moose  had  come  to  quench  their  thirst.     In  the  older  cabins 

firrweed"'  '^^^'  ^°*'  '^'^  '''*=**^*''"8  '°°*'« 

.«?♦"  ?n'".u'*''"  *°  '''*''"  }^^  new-comers  to  these  rich  pastures 

Su.  k1  k''  ^V  ^^*  ^""'=''°"  °f  ^^^  El  Doradorwhere 
huddles  the  haphazard  settlement  of  the  Grand  Forks,  onli  twelve 
iniles  from  Dawson.  And  now  they  were  ut  the  heart  of  •  the 
richest  Placer  Mining  District  the  world  has  seen.'    But  they 

^^r  "*"  i  1"°."^]*  ^^*'  """""y  ''"^^  *•'  °''"«<^.  and  that  the  best 
they  could  look  for  was  work  as  unskilled  labourers,  day  shift  or 
night,  on  the  claims  of  luckier  men.  ^ 

They  had  brought  a  letter  from  Ryan,  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  to  the  Superintendent  of  No.  o.  Above  Dis- 
covery a  claim  a  little  this  side  of  the  Forks.  Ryan  had  warned 
them  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  part-owner,  Scoville  Austin,  a 
surly  person  naturally,  so  exasperated  at  the  tax,  and  so  enraged 
at  the  rumour  of  Government  spies  masquerading  as  workmen, 
checking  his  reports,  that  he  was  'a  first-rate  ma  fo  avoid.'  bS 
nfir!!f  »L  Superintendent,  was,  in  the  words  f  the  soothing 
motto  of  the  whole  American  people,  '  All  right ' 

They  left  their  packs  just  inside  the  door"  of  the  loe-cabin 
indicated  as  'Bunk  House  for  the  men  on  No.  o,  A^-a 
fearsome  place,  where  on  shelf  above  shelf,  among  long  unwashed 
bedclothes,  the  unwashed  workmen  of  a  prosperous  company  lay 

Srri?  T""  ?  '°'''  ^^"^"^  *"^  semi-asphyxiation.  Someone 
stirred  as  the  door  opened,  and  out  of  the  foetid  dusk  of  the 
unventilated.  closeiy-shuttered  cabin  came  a  voice  • 

'  Night  shift  on  ?* 

'No.' 

'  Then,  damn  you  !  shut  the  door.' 
.rs^M^^  never-resting  sun  'forced'  the  Dawson  market-garden 
mUX  '''^.^■'°''^  °f  'h«  trail,  so  here  on  the  creek  men  must 
fo  ow  the  strenuous  example.  No  pause  in  the  growing  or  the 
toiling  of  this  Northern  world.  The  day-gang  on  No  o  was 
o?nnJS,'V^°'^;  there  where  lengthwise' Si  tlie  channel  ^ 
faS"'^  1^  f  sluice-boxes,  steadied  by  regularly  spaced  poics 
laid  from  box  to  bank  on  gravel  ridge.     looking  down  frl^m 
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t^Z'di"  ^'"mtir^r!!!;:  Ih  fi-^-Jo^e Jying  .long  the  bed  of 
barroiM  were  reduciw?^^^^^^  °  ^f  ^''''''  '''o^'J-. 'nd  wheel- 
windla„.  coL'^tog  if  to 'the  :iT£«°^  Sh«  ^^'  -P"?**  '^^'^  * 
five  feet  below  th*-  level  of  VhVh  IJf '  .'  '"'•"  '"  ''"*•  ^O"'  O' 
shovelling  the  g^vel  off  A^^^^^  Z'iT"'  ""??•"«..  Pi<:king,  and 
this  suJn,er  '";:Lll1h^w'j^^^^^ 
below,  the  frost  of  ten  thousand  .ear.*  c'ememSlhl  'm^^  iSo' 

!5?Ti'  '''*'  Superintendent?' 
T»      ' '  ?^,y™°"' '"  '*>«  "raw  hat.' 

Yes,  It  was  too  hot  up  here  in  the  Klondyke. 

ma^n^ed'^'^of  wurb'i.%eSL"^  "  '^"^"'^'  «  '^"J^'  <!->»- 
dent  they  Kxr^ted  to  finH  t^^"'  """^^  »he  sort  of  Superiiten- 
owner  of  No  o   *^  °**  represenung  such  a  nuTas  the 

.r,T  f*  ""  ^°f  *"y  particular  knowing?"  asked  the  Colonel 
Calls  for  muscle  and  plenty  of  keeD-a?.* '     uit     ■  '^°'°''^\ 
»-- 1  as  the  Colonel  lookS  at  Mm  ki^r    ,^«  voice  was  soft, 

a  /;-aS"  '''  °°'  ""^'^  ™"  °°  ^'"^  "''''^*  »Wft.  «  dollar  «id  a  half 
!-'     .;'it,'said  the  Boy. 
The  Colonel  looked  at  hiii  >/,;.  ;«k  .     ^ 

very  ill     While  11.7%,,™  ..?  ?'-"""•«>«".  iie  »lood  the  lun 
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Our  bunk-houie  is  yonder,'  he  said,  pointing.  A  kind  of 
sickness  came  over  the  Kentuckian  as  he  recalled  the  place.  He 
turned  to  his  pardner. 

'  Wish  we'd  got  a  pack-mule  and  brought  our  tent  out  from 
Dawson.'  Then,  apologetically,  to  the  Superintendent :  •  You  see, 
sah,  there  are  men  who  take  to  bunk-houses  just  as  there  are 
women  who  want  to  live  in  hotels ;  and  there  are  others  who 
want  a  place  to  call  home,  even  if  it's  a  tent' 

The  Superintendent  smiled.  «  That's  the  way  we  feel  about  it 
in  Alabama.'  He  reflected  an  instant.  ♦  There's  that  big  new 
tent  up  there  on  the  hill,  next  to  the  Buckeyes'  cabin.  Good 
tent ;  belongs  to  a  couple  o*  rich  Englishmen,  third  owners  in 
o.  Gone  to  Atlin.  Told  me  to  do  what  I  liked  with  that 
tent.     You  might  bunk  there  while  they're  away.' 

•  Now,  that's  mighty  good  of  you,  sah.  Next  whose  cabin  did 
you  say  ?' 

•  Oh,  I  don't  know  their  names.  They  have  a  lay  on  seventeen. 
Ohio  men.  They're  called  Buck  One  and  Buck  Two.  Anybody  '11 
show  you  to  the  Buckeyes';'  and  he  turned  away  to  shout  'Gate  I' 
for  the  head  of  water  was  too  strong,  and  he  strode  oflF  towards  the 
lock. 

As  the  Boy  tramped  about  looking  for  work  he  met  a  great 
many  on  the  same  quest.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Colonel  had 
secured  the  sole  job  on  the  creek.  Still,  vacancies  might  occur 
any  hcur. 

in  the  big  new  tent  the  Colonel  lay  asleep  on  a  little  camp-bed, 
(mercifully  left  there  by  the  rich  Englishmen),  •  gettin'  ready  for  the 
night  shift.'  As  he  stood  looking  down  upon  him,  a  sudden  wave 
of  pity  came  over  the  Boy.  He  knew  the  Colonel  didn't '  really 
and  truly  Aaveto  do  this  kind  of  thing;  he  just  didn't  like  givin' 
in.'  But  behind  all  that  there  was  a  sense  in  the  younger  mind 
that  here  was  a  life  unlike  his  own,  which  dimly  he  foresaw  was  to 
find  Its  legitimate  expression  in  baU).  uid  in  striving.  Here,  in 
the  person  of  the  Colonel,  no  soldier  fore-ordained,  but  a  serene 
and  equable  soul  wrenched  ou^  of  its  proper  sphere  by  a  chance 
hurt  to  a  woman,  forsooth  I  aa  imagination  so  stirred  that,  if  it 
slept  at  all,  it  dreamed  and  moaned  in  its  sleep,  as  now;  a 
conscience  wounded  and  refusing  to  heal.  Had  he  not  said 
himself  that  he  had  come  up  here  to  forget  ?  It  was  best  to  let 
him  have  the  job  that  was  too  heavy  for  him— yes,  it  was  best, 
after  all. 

And  so  they  lived  for  a  few  days,  the  Boy  chafing  and  wanting 
to  move  on,  the  Colonel  very  earnest  to  have  him  sUy. 
♦Something  sure  to  turn  up,  and,  anyhow,  letters— my  instroo- 
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S?u"cir^with'lhe^Snrt?"T^-*'  acquaintance  the  Boy  had 
an™  srnoke  "  l^e  ^n^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ainst  hope  that  to  gLve? 

good  fellows  wffilltenthrteS'nf'?.*^^^  '"?  "''S^^ 
looking  for  a  job.  "°^  °^  **^«  '°'»«  <l*y  spent 

up  aVdtok'ed'^IS^S'r '°*  *^^^''  ^'^  ^°^°°^^  '^o^W  «*y  «  he  Ut 

shiX'^Vr  B"^7of  th^  .'n'^  *S  *^"^'.  Not  clean  and 
blankets  nailed  overfhe  sh^.l.ti'?'-  -^"^  "''*'  ^""^^^^  ^my 
stuffy,  and  in  cryTng  need  of  clSnin^  "^.T  ,^''^'^^'J'  ^"^'  '^ 
good  fellows,  and  they  had  a  riiS  f^l.  ^u'^  }^^y  ''^'^  "^'S^^r 
the  rude  shelf  above  th*  ftr,J*  *^  *'*'^^'^"'-     ^p  ther^  on 

brimful  of  Bonan^  sold  Thli  Tf  *  '^^  °^  ^'"^  tomatoSans 
Dim  as  the  ligM  w^s.*?ou  co^d  I'  ,7  'r??^  "°*  ^^*^°  «=o^<^'ed. 
out  at  you  overlSe  raLS  Un^im^l  ^'"''  '°P  ?Sget8  peering 

overdone,  the  Colonel  looked  at  Wmlth    Ln^tZf      ^^'  w'J 
eyes.  '™  *""  sun-taed,  reproachful 

'  ?don7"*  *°  **"'°'''*  *^^  pardnership-I  see.' 

So^SSc^On^d:?^^^^^^^^^^ 

i^e  apologized  for  himseVf  by^rn/Jh,"  standing  T?"^  T'''^ 
'n  the  wet,  head  alwavs  in  VkT  «  ^  T-  '  "*"°'"g  with  feet  always 

of  a  cold. '  CertabTwi  that  Sn.'?^  T'  ^"  '^^^  *«^^^"  ^  ^ell 
in  to  long  fits  of  si  enc?  and  wfwS  'i"'"T''  '^^  ^^"''^  g'''^ 
again,  astf  the  snow  blV^^J'^^J'^f/^^'S^'t  .ffs  'ere  heavy 

reSeslrS  XtnTa; Hr-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Coler.  excited  by  .^XTt^n^^'L^iig^^^^^^^^^ 
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in  tb«  tent  when  the  Colonel  came  and  wMit.  Of  course,  the 
Boy  did  the  cooking.  The  Colonel  ate  almost  aothing,  but  he 
made  a  great  point  of  his  pardner's  service  in  doing  the  cooking. 
He  would  starve,  he  said,  if  he  had  to  cook  for  himself  as  well  as 
?wing  a  shovel ;  and  the  Boy,  acting  on  pure  instinct,  pretended 
that  he  believed  this  was  so. 

Then  came  the  evening  when  the  Boy  was  so  late  the  Colonel 
got  his  •wn  breakfast ;  and  when  the  recreant  did  get  home,  it 
was  to  announce  that  a  man  over  at  the  Buckeyes'  had  juat  offered 
him  a  job  out  oa  Indian  River. 

The  Ccdonel  set  down  his  tea-cup  and  stared.  His  face  took 
OB  an  odd,  rigid  look.     But  almost  indifferently  he  taid  : 

'  So  jrou're  goin*  f 

'Of  course,  you  know  I  must.  I  Parted  with  an  outfit  and 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  now  I  haven't  a  cent.' 

The  Kentuckian  raised  his  heavy  eyes  to  the  jam-jar.  'Oh, 
help  yourself.' 

The  Boy  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 

•  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go,'  the  other  said  very  low. 

•  You  see,  I've  got  to.  Why,  Nig  and  I  owe  you  for  a  week's 
grub  already.' 

Then  the  Colonel  stood  up  aietd  swore — swore  till  he  was  scarlet 
and  shaking  with  excitement. 

•  If  the  life  up  here  has  brought  us  to  '  Scowl '  Austin's  point  of 
view,  we  are  poorly  oflF.'  And  he  spoke  of  the  way  men  lived  in 
hii  part  of  Kentucky,  where  the  old  fashion  of  keeping  open  house 
survived.  And  didn't  he  know  it  was  the  same  thing  in  Florida  ? 
*  Wouldn't  you  do  as  much  for  me  ?' 

'Yes,  only  I  can't— and— I'm  restless.  The  summer's  half 
gone.     Up  here  that  means  the  whole  year's  half  gone.' 

The  Colonel  had  stumbled  back  into  his  seat,  and  now  ar  >k 
the  deal  table  he  put  out  his  hand. 

'  Don't  go,  Boy.     I  don't  know  how  I'd  get  on  without •' 

He  .''topped,  and  his  big  hand  was  raised  as  if  to  brush  away 
some  cloud  between  him  and  his  psffdner.  '  If  you  go,  you  won't 
come  back.' 

•  Oh  yes,  I  will.     You'll  see.' 

'  I  know  the  kind,'  the  other  went  on,  as  if  there  had  been  do 
nterruption.  '  They  never  come  back.  I  don't  know  as  I  ev.i 
cared  fuife  as  much  for  my  brother- -little  felia  that  died;  you 
know.'  Then,  seeing  that  his  companion  did  not  instantly  wmte 
hi  determination  to  gO;  'Thafs  right,'  he  said,  filing  wf 
suddenly,  and  leaving  his  breakfast  barely  touched.  '  We've  been 
through  such  a  lot  together,  let's  see  it  out.' 
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awake.     vvSo  co*l  sLn°°„^  .^  'K".'°°='>  "«  Colonel  lay 

were  not  invented  then  S  ,1?.  ^   ''''",'"«  '""  '     »'"^''  »■«' 
things,      '"™'^''  '"="■  «>  ""ey  lay  awake  and  talked  of  man, 

limT^^rh^SlSowLlor'sltl  ''T    ^'  =<"  ""'O 

with  Nig.     Few  Dfonll  n  J  fJ  ■  ","^^'  ^"^  ''^  °"  ^  dump-heap 

w.th  Seymour  fron^hefirsr  NoTthev'^  "^t"  ^"  ^^^  ^--» 
with  several  of  the  nigh'-gang  esStwifhTh^  "'^  *21"**"'^"^« 
on  either  side  of  the  Colonel  ^ ^n  ?  -^u  ^  ™^"  '^^  ''"^'^ed 
shovelling  just  below  sakihP  htn  'i"  gentleman,  who  did  the 
versity.     He  certa  n .,.' h!?  k        ^  graduated  from  DuWin  Uni- 

discuJsion^w^r^rolog   f\.^uTd:^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^«i  i^  the 

a     ctle  testam.»nt  in  t-^l  \'  ,  "*  ^'  "'^  hnen-coat  pociet 

ould  even  pSt  thrrr^ixSt  1  ''"?  ^  ''^  °'  Gospels 
the  Silesian^Ueben^Li  '  tk  ^  '"  ^.s  native  tongue,  calling 
this  were  the  genTm^;.  J^'^  ^T^'^  '""^^  d«"bt  whethJ 

talking  philSro^^^t'h'te^l  Ferrur'thanT  i*  ''L^  ^^  »•- 
puddling-box.  ^^       ^^""^  ''^*"  ^^  bestowal  on  the 

i  uiy ''i'n  l^e  71^'"  '""'^  »<«^«tomed  to  work  with  their  hands, 
nnneJ,  a^Jlry  lo^  fS^  "^^^'^^  °^  3^°"^  experienS 

Jr^ndliness  l^J:t^^:r^^:i^^ZTZr  ^"^'^^ 
lis  present  mood  he  was  far  fmm  ^  ^olonel,  for  even  in 

'--,  to  the  man  he  "Jr'^  Z  IZ  f^^''^'^'^'  -<=^P*  now  and 

m'xed,'  he  said,    i  .^  it^a^Twin^"^^"'"'  *h^-^°™P«ny  ^^  'ess 
they  had  a  PriUyiian  mLio™  h  ^^^  'u  ^^^"^ythree.  where 

Army  c^inlSk?^the  ^SL   t^'""  '^'  ?"?'  ^  ^'^«^"«" 
-K«     vufsin  ine  wjndlasB,  a  nigger  thief  dumpin'  the 
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bucket,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England  doin'  the 
cookin',  with  the  help  of  a  Chinese  chore-boy.  They're  all  there 
now  (except  one)  washin'out  gold  for  the  couple  of  San  Francisco 
card-sharpers  that  own  the  claim.' 

'  Vich  von  is  gone?*  asked  the  Si*esian,  who  heard  the  end  of 
the  conversation. 

'  Oh,  the  Chinese  chore-boy  is  the  one  who's  bettered  himself,' 
said  the  Superintendeiit — '  makin'  more  than  all  the  others  put 
together  ever  made  in  their  lives ;  runnin'  a  laundry  up  at 
Dawson.' 

The  Boy,  since  this  trouble  with  his  foot,  had  fallen  into  the 
way  of  turning  night  into  day.  The  Colonel  liked  to  have  him 
down  there  at  the  sluice,  and  when  he  thought  about  it,  the  Boy 
marvelled  at  the  hours  he  spent  looking  on  while  others  worked. 

At  first  he  said  he  came  down  only  to  make  Scowl  Austin  mad. 
And  it  did  make  him  mad  at  first,  but  the  odd  thing  was  he  got 
over  it,  and  used  to  stop  and  say  something  now  and  then.  This 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  ovner  was  distinctly  perilous  to  the 
Boy's  good  standing  with  the  gang.  Not  because  Austin  was  the 
owner;  there  was  the  millionaire  Swede,  Ole  Olsen — an/  man 
might  talk  to  him.  He  was  on  the  square,  treated  his  workmen 
mighty  fair,  and  when  the  other  owners  tried  to  reduce  wages,  and 
did,  Ole  wouldn't  join  them — went  right  along  paying  the  highest 
rate  on  the  creek. 

Various  stories  were  afloat  about  Austin.  Oh  yes,  Sco^i  Austin 
was  a  hard  man — the  only  owner  on  the  creek  who  wouldn't  even 
pay  the  little  subscription  every  poor  miner  contributed  to  keep 
the  Dawson  Catholic  Hospital  going. 

The  women,  too,  had  grievances  against  Austin,  not  only  •  the 
usual  lot '  up  at  the  Gold  Belt,  who  sneered  at  his  close  fist,  but 
some  of  the  other  sort — those  few  hard-working  wives  or  •  women 
on  their  own,'  or  those  who  washed  and  cooked  for  this  claim  or 
that.  They  had  stories  about  Austin  that  shed  a  lurid  light.  And 
so  by  degrees  the  gathered  experience,  good  and  ill,  of  'the  greatest 
of  all  placer  diggin's  '  flowed  by  the  idler  on  the  bank. 

•  You  seem  to  have  a  lot  to  do,'  Seymour  would  now  and  then 
say  with  a  laugh. 

•So  I  have.' 

'  What  do  you  call  it  ?* 

•Takin' stock.' 

•Ofu$?' 

*  Of  things  in  general' 

•What  did  you  mean  by  that?'  demanded  the  Colonel  sus- 
piciously when  the  Superintendent  had  pissed  up  the  line. 
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toIe^tuS^dThe^'r       ^'^  ^•'"^  ^^'"«-     The  water  was 
down.    *  •    ""^  ^^'"  '^^  '^^*°-"P  «  soon  as  the  owner  came 

run  yroTo'^t^'c^rS  ''"  ^°"  "^  ^^"''^  '*'^'°'  «^k.     He'll 
at  N^,  ^°^  °°'^  """^^'  ""^d  went  on  fiUipping  little  stones 

^^Z^L'^iZrZL^:^?'^^^'  P^-^ed,  with  a  look  as 
'  Oh,  nothm'.    I'm  only  thinkin'  out  thines ' 

things  clear  in  you'  h?.d  ■  Klondjke's  a  g,«t  pi„.  ,„  g« 

an^hing  cl.„  i„  „,  Head,  Sp?  tt  J':e'*KeT„!.';S 

looks  pretty  clear  even  fn  m^°  must  be,  bem'  true;  but  it 

the  unmoteVu„shine-«thatS;e'!>^^^  '**"  '"^  ''""^  ^^"'•''"6  « 
beasts  was  because^'^ey  ^'^i  ^oVetJS  '^^^  '''  ''^'  ^*'^' 
won  t,  said  the  Boy. 
'  Don't  what  r 

See  here :  I  b'lieve  I'll  1/  I    '\'  '  *  f  "^  ^  ^^'^  *«""»'  X^"  "ovv. 
Riven'  "  ^**  *  pack-mule  and  go  over  to  Indian 

skyTty'Ltf  Ji^'rhVgaTeL'n"^^^^^^^  Tt.'  ''«'  ^^"'^  ^''^ 
the  strong  head  of  waf*5      n  k    ^       ^"l^'  ^'^^^  *^*  moderating 

.ravel-cIoLed  riffles.  aLd  Scow^iTst?;?  w^f  »' Whly  over  th? 
hill.  ^  ^*'*'  "'^"^""  was  coming  down  the 

/^<7«  /,  I  say.' 
'Here's  Austin/  whispered  the  Colonel 

aj— a 
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Scowl  Austin  was  in  sight.  With  the  great  sluice-fork,  the  philo- 
sopher took  up,  washed,  and  threw  out  the  few  remaining  big 
stones  that  they  might  not  clog  the  narrow  boxes  below. 

Seymour  had  so  regulated  the  stream  that,  in  place  of  the  gush 
and  foam  of  a  few  minutes  before,  there  was  now  only  a  scant  and 
gently  falling  veil  of  water  playing  over  the  bright  gravel  caught  in 
the  riffle-lined  bottoms  of  the  boxes. 

As  the  Boy  got  up  and  reached  for  his  stick,  Austin  stood  there 
saying,  to  nobody  in  particular,  that  he'd  Just  been  over  to  No.  29, 
where  they  were  trying  a  new-fangled  riffle. 

'  Don't  your  riffles  do  the  trick  all  right  ?*  asked  the  Boy. 

'  If  you're  in  any  doubt,  come  and  see,'  he  said. 

They  stood  together,  leaning  over  the  sluice,  looking  in  at  one 
of  the  things  human  industry  has  failed  to  disfigure,  nearly  as 
beautiful  to-day  as  long  ago  on  Factolus'  banks  when  Lydian 
shepherds,  with  great  stones,  fastened  fleeces  in  the  river  that 
they  might  catch  and  gather  for  King  Croesus  the  golden  sands  of 
Tmolus.  Improving,  not  in  beauty,  but  economy,  quite  in  the 
modern  spirit,  the  Greeks  themselves  discovered  that  they  lost  less 
gold  if  they  led  the  stream  through  fleece-lined  water-troughs — and 
beyond  this  device  of  those  early  placer-miners  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed so  far  but  that,  in  every  long,  narrow  sluice-box  in  the 
world  to-day,  you  may  see  a  Lydian  water-trough  with  a  riffle  in 
the  bottom  for  a  golden  fleece. 

The  rich  Klondyker  and  the  poor  one  stood  together  looking 
in  at  the  water,  still  low,  still  slipping  softly  over  polished  pebbles, 
catching  at  the.  sunlight,  winking,  dimpling,  glorifying  flint  and 
jasper,  agate  and  obsidian,  dazzling  the  uncommercial  eye  to 
blind  forgetfulness  of  the  magic  substance  underneath, 

Austin  gathered  up,  one  by  one,  a  handful  of  the  shining  stones, 
and  tossed  them  out     Then,  bending  down,  'See  ?' 

There,  under  where  the  stones  had  been,  neatly  caught  in  the 
lattice  of  the  riflSe,  lying  thick  and  packed  by  the  water  action,  a 
heavy  ridge  of  black  and  yellow — magnetic  sand  and  gold. 

'  Riflies  out !'  called  Seymour,  and  the  men,  who  had  been 
extracting  the  rusty  nails  that  held  them  firm,  lifted  out  from  the 
bottom  of  each  box  a  wooden  lattice,  soused  it  gently  in  the 
water,  and  laid  it  on  the  bank. 

The  Boy  had  turned  away  again,  but  stood  an  instant  notiring 
how  the  sun  caught  at  the  countless  paticles  of  gold  still  clinging 
to  the  wood ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  old  riffles,  frayed  by  the 
action  of  much  water  and  the  fret  of  many  stones.  Soon  it  would 
have  to  be  burned,  and  out  of  its  ashes  the  careful  Austin  would 
gather  up  with  mercury  all  those  million  points  of  light. 
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,nJ*Jf "''^?*'  ?«y™T  ^''^  ''^"^^  *°  *e  gateman  for  more  water 
fil     T^S^  ^°'"'"«  ^''^  «*"«•  "'"^d  no''  with  flat  meTal  sc^M 
they  al  began  to  turn  over  and  throw  back  against  the  striTr?^ 
debris  m  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  giving  the  SVnnthi?T 
to  wash  out  the  lighter  stuff  and  S  fhe  gowtom  a^^Tn^^^^^^^^^^ 
^r^'Lir'  '^^  '^'  °'  ^^V""^'  »"^  «''«y  ^ent  the  pJbbSf  dirk 
/\usnn,  at  the  end  of  the  hne,  had  a  corn-whisk  with  whirh  h« 
in'Thtn'^^''  "'  ^•'^^ox.always  up-stream  ga^herbrthe^^^^^^ 
in  a  heap,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  letting  the  water  Dlav 
and  sort  and  carry  away,  condensing,  hastening  fhe  pr^ess  ti 
for  ages  had  been  concentrating  gold  in  the  Arctic  pl/ceTs 
the  hni!  ^"'  '  '"^""'"^  "^"^"^  *°  ^'^^  2°^'  '^l^'^ady  limping  up 

Au^Ihf  wl^nMH**  reached  the  sluice  again  he  found  that  all  Scowl 
Austin  wanted  apparently,  was  to  show  him  how,  when  he  held 
the  water  back  with  tne  whisk,  it  eddied  softly  a  each  sfde  of 
the  bjoad  httle  broom  leaving  exposed  the  swept-up  pile. 

'  What's  all  that  r 
'  What  do  you  think  ?* 
'  Looki  like  a  heap  o'  sawdust.' 
Austin  actually  laughed. 

•See  if  it  feels  like  sawdust.     Take  it  up  like  this,'  he  ordered 
..^VIT'  ''^^^'^'^'  "^""g  *  double  handful  out  of  the  wafer 

beautifuf  Zg'thr^    ''^   '^^  /lPP'"S.   gleaming,   the   m^ 
teautitul    hing  that  comes  out  of  the  earth,  save  only  life  and 
the  assertion  may  stand,  even  if  the  distinction  i7whhout  differ 

tTe'rose.  '  "'"'"'  ''  '''""'  ^'''"  '''^'  ^"^  ^^'^  -  ufdelbly  ^ 
The  Boy  held  the  double  handful  of  well-washed  i^old  up  to  the 
sunshme  feehng  to  the  full  the  immemorial  spell  cast  bv  the 
Kmg  of  Metals  Nothing  that  men  had  ever  made  out  o7gdd 
was  so  entirely  beautiful  as  this.  ^ 

Scowl  Austin's  grim  gratification  was  openly  heightened  with 
fo4o«en"t^  """  ^'  "P"^'^"^>'  ^"^  ^-'-'-  --^cl^  have 

enough  on  the  Big  Ch.inney  table— but  Lord!  to  see  it  like  thi., 
out^o'  doors,  mL.ed  with  sunshine  and  water  i^  ' 

box  Ihlll!;?!?-  ^^a'^  fa«^>"ated.  leaning  heavily  against  the  sluice- 
the  rn  olS  ,^:'  d"PP"'K  h^"ds  full,  when,  aftei  a  hurried  glance^ 
he  colonel  returned  to  his  own  box.     None  of  the  eanc  eveJ 
talked  in  the  presence  of  the  owner.  ^    ^       ' 
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•Guess  that  looks  good  to  you.'  Austin  slightly  stressed  the 
pronoun.  He  had  taken  a  reasonless  liking  for  the  young  man, 
who  from  the  first  had  smiled  into  his  frowning  face,  and  treated 
him  as  he  treated  others.  Or  perhaps  Austin  liked  him  because, 
although  the  Boy  did  a  good  deal  of  'gassin'  with  the  gang,'  he 
had  never  hung  about  at  clean-ups.  At  all  events,  he  should  stoy 
to-night,  partly  because  when  the  blue  devils  were  down  on  Scowl 
Austin  nothing  cheered  him  like  showing  his  •  luck '  off  to  some- 
one. And  it  was  so  seldom  safe  in  these  days.  People  talked. 
The  authorities  conceived  unjust  suspicions  of  a  man's  returns! 
And  then,  far  back  in  his  head,  that  vague  need  men  feel,  when  a 
good  thing  has  lost  its  early  zest,  to  see  its  dimmed  value  shine 
again  in  an  envious  eye.  Here  was  a  young  fellow,  who,  before 
he  went  lame  had  been  all  up  and  down  the  creek  for  days 
looking  for  a  job— probably  hadn't  a  penny—livin*  off  his  friend, 
who  himself  would  starve  but  for  the  privilege  Austin  ^ve  him  of 
washing  out  Austin's  gold.  Let  the  young  man  stop  and  see  the 
richest  clean-up  at  the  Forks. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  acrid  pleasure  he  had  promised  himself 
that  he  saki  to  the  visitor,  bending  over  the  double  handful  of 
gold,  '  Guess  it  looks  good  to  you.' 

'  Yes,  it  looks  good  1'  But  he  had  lifted  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  be  studying  the  man  more  than  the  metal 

A  couple  ctf  newc(»ners,  going  by,  halted. 

'  Christ !'  said  the  younger,  *  look  at  that !' 

The  Boy  remembered  them ;  they  had  been  to  Seymour  only  a 
couple  of  hours  before  asking  for  worL  One  was  old  for  that 
country— neariy  sixty— and  looked,  as  one  of  the  gang  had  said, 
•as  if,  instid  o'  findin'  the  pot  o'  gold,  he  had  got  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  slam  in  his  face — kind  o'  blinded.' 

At  sound  of  the  strange  vojcs  Austin  had  wheeled  about  with 
a  fierce  look,  and  heavily  the  ?. rangers  plodded  by.  The  owner 
turned  again  to  the  gold.  •  Yes,'  he  said  curtly,  •  there's  something 
about  that  that  loobs  good  to  most  men.' 

•What  I  was  thinkinV  replied  the  Boy  slowly,  «was  that  it 
was  the  only  clean  gold  I'd  ever  seen— but  it  isn't  so  clean  as 
It  was. 

'  What  do  you  meac  r  Austin  bent  and  looked  sharply  into 
the  full  hands.  ' 

'  I  was  thinkin'  it  was  good  to  look  at  because  it  hadn't  got  into 
dirty  podtets  yet'  Austin  stared  at  hiia  an  instant.  'Never 
been  paaed  round— never  bought  anybodv  No  one  had  e\er 
envied  it,  or  reiused  it  to  help  someon^*  ,^<^t  of  a  hole.  That 
was  why  I  thought  it  looked  got)d— because  it  was  dean  gold 
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.  .  .  «  little  while  ago.'  And  he  plunged  hif  handv  in  the  water 
and  washed  the  clinging  particles  off  his  fingers. 

Austin  had  stared,  and  then  turned  his  back  with  a  blacker  look 
than  even  'Scowl'  had  ever  worn  before. 

•  Gosh  I  guess  there's  goin'  to  be  trouble,'  said  one  of  the 
gang. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

PARDNERS 
•  He  saw,  and  first  of  brotherhood  had  tight  .  .  ,' 

ikJo^TJ^Tl"^'  ^"'^  ^^^  night-shift  might  go  to  bed;  but  in  the 
absent  Lngl^hmen's  tent  there  was  little  sleep  and  less  talk  that 

r?X;nT»*  ?°^'  '"  •■"  *«°"y:  ""'^  *^  ^°^^  o"   fift^  heard   the 
t^oionel  turning,  tossing,  growling  incoherently  about '  the  light ' 

It  seemed  unreasonable,  for  a  frame  had  been  built  round  his 

bed,  and  on  it  thick  gray  army  blankets  were  nailed-a  rectangular 

tent.     Had  he  cursed  the  M?/  •  ow  ?    But  no  :  •  light '  •  God  !  the 

light,  the  ight!' just  as  if  he  were  lying  as  the  Boy  was  in  the 

SlI^T  ^'?k'  °'-  ^'^  ^•^"^  «"'  ""'-'  ^''"  ho-  w?th  n  the 
stifling  fortress  the  giant  tossed  and  muttered  at  the  swords  of 

sunshine  that  pierced  his  semi-dusk  through  little  spark-burnt  hole 
or  nail-tear,  torturing  sensitive  eyes. 

•ni^w^^''*'^  ^°V  H°'^  ^.^  °^^^«<^'  **>«  Colonel  got  up  and 
splashed  his  way  through  a  toilet  at  the  tin  basin.  The  Boy  made 
breakfast  without  waiting  for  the  usual  hour.  They  had  nearly 
finnhcd  when  it  occurred  to  the  Colonel  that  neither  had  spokeJ 

o  "hfs  £r"'  *"  "'  ^'*""^  '^'°''^  **  '^^  absorbed  face 

Wh'af  you  S  t?rt?n.' "'^  '  '"  ^'  ^°"  ^^^  ^^-<^-'  -er 

!  ^ru*"'"  ^    ^^'  ^'^  "°^  thinkin'  about  Austin ' 
What,  then  ?    What  makes  you  so  quiet?*     ' 

lonllflf—'^'"'^'  ^'^  ^'  ^'""  ^'^^^^^  *°  ^"^y  here  a  litUe 

•  If  what  ?' 

*  If  there     's  truth  between  us  twa* 
'I  thought  there  was 
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•R«»o??  w'k**  1"?"  '?"  ^'"^  "«  »o  'toy  here?* 

Haven  t  got  anyone  die.' 
or  'w^uirj?"  """ '  E«'J'  ■>«•  on  Bo,»,„-.  .  ftte«,  „.  ,„„^ 

•What's  wrong?* 
.0  fhe  hmr-  '■'"  ^  '"^  """S"  "»  *x»  «««  Boa™, 

A  Shadow  crossed  the  kind  face  opposite. 
^  Joure  th.nk.n.  about  the  times  ^pegg'd  out-^idn't  do  my 

rude  table,  and  Tso  }^n  in"tanfwith  iii?'*  ?°'"  V"  ''^^ 
straightened  up.  •  Seems  m  if  i?,  « J  i  .  "^"^t"  '^'*'* '  ^^«"  he 
to  think  it  out  And  bTfor^  «  ^L  ^t '^'^  !. '^^'^  »  ^"  »i'ne 
on  with  myself.  ^°^  Seemed  «ff'l  I'n^'^  T*^  ^  *=°"'^  ««^ 
a  little  to  make  up.'  '  ^  "°^  *  *^h»"ce  to  •  •  . 

'  Make  up  ?• 

dazzling  „„,  and  .aiting  for  eiliKhMmm  *'°  "  ""' 

a«hile  sLe  you  w.nt  me  to  .      ■''  '  *""'''"'  "°'°'l  «»yi°'  on 
The  Colonel  interrupted  him,  '  T/kfi  right  t 
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*  Only  if  I  do,  you've  got  to  know — what  I'd  never  have  guessed 
myself,  but  for  the  Trail.     After  I've  told  you,  if  you  can  bear  to 

see  me  round '     He  hesitated  and  suddenly  stood  up,  his 

eyes  still  wet,  but  his  head  so  high  an  onlooker  who  did  not 
understand  English  would  have  called  the  governing  impulse 
pride,  defiance  even.  '  It  seems  I'm  the  kind  of  man,  Colonel — 
the  kind  of  man  who  could  leave  his  pardner  to  die  like  a  dog  in 
the  snow.' 

'  If  any  other  fella  said  so,  I'd  knock  him  down.' 

'  That  night  before  we  got  to  Snow  Camp,  when  you  wouldn't — 
couldrit  go  any  fartl,er,  I  meant  to  go  and  leave  you — takf  the 
sled,  and  take — I  guess  I  meant  to  tiOce  everything  and  leave  you 
to  starve.' 

They  looked  into  each  other's  faces,  and  years  seemed  to  go  by 
The  Colonel  was  the  first  to  drop  his  eyes  ;  but  the  other,  piti- 
lessly,  like    a    judge    arraigning    a    felon,   his    steady    scrutiny 
never  flinching :   '  Do  you  want  that  kind  of  a  man  round, 
Colonel  ?" 

The  Kentuckiau  turned  quickly  as  if  to  avoid  the  stab  of  the 
other's  eye,  and  sat  hunched  together,  elbows  on  knees,  head  in 
hands. 

'  I  knew  you  didn't'  The  Boy  answered  his  own  question. 
He  limped  over  to  his  side  of  the  tent,  picked  up  some  clothes, 
his  blanket  and  few  belongings,  and  made  a  pack.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  sound,  but  some  birds  twittering  outside  in  the  sun  and  a 
locust  making  that  fiying  sound  in  the  fire- weed.  The  pack  was 
slung  on  the  Boy's  back,  and  he  was  throwing  the  diamond  hitch 
to  fasten  it  when  the  Colonel  at  last  looked  round. 

'  Lord,  what  you  doin'  ?' 

'  Guess  I'm  goin'  on.' 

•Where?' 

'  I'll  write  you  when  I  know ;  maybe  I'll  even  send  you  what  I 
owe  you,  but  I  don't  feel  like  boastin'  at  the  moment.     Nig !' 

'  You  can't  walk.' 

'  Did  you  never  happen  to  notice  that  one-legged  fella  pluggin' 
about  Dawson  f 

He  had  gone  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  see  if  Nig  was 
asleep  under  the  camp-bed.  The  Colonel  got  up,  went  to  the 
door,  and  let  down  the  flap.  When  he  turned,  the  traveller  and 
the  dog  were  at  his  elbow.  He  squared  his  big  frame  at  the 
entrance,  looking  down  at  the  two,  tried  to  speak,  but  the  Boy 
broke  in :  '  Don't  let's  get  sentimental,  Colonel ;  just  stand 
aside.' 
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Never  stirring,  he  found  a  voice  to  sav  '  I'm  nnf  -.t,-  . 
stay  '-the  other  turned  and  whistlfvl  fll  m-     u}  ^'''^'"  y°"  *o 

li^*  la's?.  ^'^  ~—  «  "ii/i  ,s.' 

^^Tbe  other  shook  his  head    'There  .as  a  lot  „>„re  in  i.  .h^n 
We  «„«,•/  divide/  the  Colonel  hurrSd  on.     •  I^  „.  . 

oL^':::"!-  '°'^""'  ^'^  ■»»'^.  -=  o„r.,iveX.^ 

The  Boy  nodded,  tightening  his  lips. 

Co,  n'=er:ar'ar;«^ero;s;d't^7JSo?h''-*' 

pan,on_..««,.„/rf/.    i  b,j„.,  really  g^enuMhrsmLk""" 

the^Jlme^'uMhri'^'^e'ssbn^  t^tT.V'^^  '^'^^'^  '^^'  at 
too  utterly  unlike  trcSZ-^^n^SSLT  hI'T' /^  "" 
as  ashamed  of  the  dream  as  of  the  thina  h»  u  ^'^  ^*^  8''°^" 

egotism  of  memory  aCr^ed  itsdf  in  th  '  '"'!,'' J^^^Jrue.     The 

Played-that  other.'an  evil  fancy  t^rno  an  l^ut^T'L^^'^ 
was  the  Colonel  saying  it  was  true  Th!  n  i^®'  "^"^  ^^'^^ 
It  had  all  happened  in  th^i^h^     Ju     ^°^  '^''^PP^^  ''^  eyes. 

naked  truth  toTghastli  for  the  ty  luUheTn^f'^'-'^S  '"'''^ 
a  harsh  whisper  :  "' '"e  aay.    Uut  the  Colonel  went  on  in 

looked  rouod 


fie'A/flJ.' 


ray  gun ;  if  I'd  found  it  /'a  havt  left 


you 


.WTLvl^Si^^^.?* 


f^ 
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And  the  Boy  kept  looking  down  at  Nig,  and  the  birds  sang, 
and  the  locust  whirred,  and  the  hot  sun  filled  the  tent  as  high-tide 
flushes  a  sea-cave. 

•  You've  been  a  little  hard  on  me,  Boy,  bringin  ;t  up  like  this 

— rernmdin  me I  wouldn't  have  gone  on  mycelf,  and  makin' 

me  admit ' 

'No,  no,  Colonel.' 

'  Makin'  me  admit  that  before  I  would  have  let  you  go  on  I'd 

have  shot  you !'  *       o 

'  Colonel !'    He  loosed  his  hold  of  Nig. 

'I  rather  reckon  I  owe  you  my  life— and  something  else 
besides'— the  Colonel  laid  one  hand  on  the  thin  shoulder 
where  the  pack-strap  pressed,  and  closed  the  other  hand  tight 
over  his  pardner's  right— 'and  I  hadn't  meant  even  to  thank 
you  neither.' 

'  Don't,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  don't !'  said  the  younger,  and 
..either  dared  look  at  the  other. 
A  scratching  on  the  canvas,  the  Northern  knock  at  the  door. 

•  You  fellers  sound  awake  ?' 

A  woman's  voice.  Under  his  breath,  'Who  the  devil's  that?' 
inquired  the  Colonel,  brushing  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  Before 
he  got  across  the  tent  Maudie  had  pushed  the  flap  aside  and  out 
m  her  head.  *^ 

'  Hello  !' 

'Hell-o\     Howd'edo?' 

He  shook  hands,  and  the  younger  man  nodded,  *  Hello.* 

'  When  did  you  come  to  town  ?'  asked  the  Colonel  menda- 
ciously. 

'  Why,  nearly  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  Weare.  Heard  you  had 
skipped  out  to  Sulphur  with  MacCann.  I  had  some  business  out 
that  way,  so  that's  where  I  been.' 

•  Have  some  breakfast,  won't  you— dinner,  I  mean  ?' 

'  I  put  t:;at  job  through  at  the  Road  House.     Got  to  rustle 
around  now  and  get  my  tent  up.     Where's  a  good  place?' 
'  Well,  I  -I  hardly  know.     Goin'  to  stay  some  time?' 
'  Depends.' 

The  Boy  slipped  off  his  pack. 
'  They've  got  rooms  at  the  Gold  Belt,'  he  said. 
I  You  mean  that  Dance  Hall  up  at  the  Forks  ?' 
'  Oh,  it  ain't  so  far.     I  remember  you  can  walk.* 

•  I  can  do  one  or  two  other  things.     Take  care  you  don't  huit 
yourself  worry  in' about  »«.' 

'  Hurt  myself?' 
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c  .n7^^'     ^^K  'P  '^""/'^'able.     TI,e  way  you're  pressin'  me  to 

He    laughed,    and   went    to    the    entrance   to   tie    back    the 
door.flap    which   was   whipping   and   snapping    in    the    breeze 

S."  f  K^  ^T"^  ■  '^^  "'gh*  ^^«  <=o°>e^  Nig  had  been  per- 
plexed when  he  saw  the  pack  pushed  under  the  table  He 
followed  h.s  master  to  the  door,  and  stood  look  ng  at  the  flar^ 
could  br.v"^  ^T'^'  "^''^^^  'y^  ^^'^ked,  askini  as  plain  a^ 
nn^  1    '     y^"  ^-^^^  "^  "P  *"**  drag  me  out  here  into  the  hea? 

TpfnirS^u"  ^"'  ''  ^'''''  y°^  '^°''^'  ^''^^    ^^".  I've  -^ 

Klo]Syke?°'°''''  "°"  ^°"'''  ^'^"'  ''^^^  ^°  y°"  think  o'  the 

oui^'htre.'  ^^'"'  '^"■'''  °°  ^°"^'  ^'^'J''^^  ^^^"^  »  '°t  o'gold 
•  Reg'lar  old  Has  Been,  hey?' 
.'Su'  J,'^"!^'^  ^?^  "  h^'"'t  got  a  future.' 
•Well  n  P°"'J°"''"°*^  the  boom's  busted?' 

Scowl  Austin  was  up,  tcady,  as  usual,  to  relieve  Seymour  of  h-ilf 
the  supenntending.  but  never  letting  him  off  duty  iili  he  had  seen 
the  new  shift  at  work.     As  the  Boy  limped  by  with  the  C^rmfn 
Austin  turned  his  scowl  significantlj  tow'ardstJe  Colonel 'Sent     ' 
Good-mornm'_goo.l-night.  I  mean.'  laughed  the  lame  man 
wo  Tad  met  '^T'  ''^  "°^.  ^""  ^"^^  ^"^  h''"  the  la    Time  the 

^?^e^^t:^t;t^st^d"^---- 

think'sa  ^'  "  "  '  ""''''  '•^^"^'^  '•'^  '^™^  "^"  h^d  no  reason  to 
'  Lucky  you  heal  quick.     Most  people  don't  up  here-livin'  on 

io^rrbr aTob^;.' '-  '''^ — --^'^-  ^ey--  -^^  -yThiS^ 

•Na' 
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'  Well,  since  you're  on  time,  you  better  come  on  the  night  shift. 

instead  o*  that  lazy  friend  o*  yours.' 
'Oh,  >«^  ain't  lazy— b(.c..  up    hours.     An  old   acquaintance 

dropped  m  ;  he'll  be  down  in  a  minute.' 

'  'Tisn't  only  his  bein'  late.     You  better  come  on  the  shift.' 

'Don't  think  I  could  do  that.     What's  the  matter?' 

'  Don't  say  there's  anything  very  mu-  i  the  matter  w/.    But  he's 

sick,  am't  he  ?' 

'Sick  ?    No,  except  as  we  all  are— sick  o'  the  eternal  glare.' 

The  Colonel  was  coming  slowly  down  the  hill.  Of  course,  a 
man  doesn't  look  his  best  if  he  hasn't  slept.  The  Boy  limped 
a  little  way  back  to  meet  him. 

'  Anything  the  matter  with  you,  Colonel  ? 

•Well,  my  Bonanza  headache    in't  improved.' 

'  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  /ike  me  to  take  over  the  job  for  two  or 
three  days  P' 

•You?     Crippled!     Look  here '     The  Colonel  flushed 

suddenly.     'Austin  been  sayin'  anything?' 

'  Oh,  I  was  just  thinkin'  about  the  sun.' 

'Well,  when  I  want  to  go  i  out  of  the  sun,  I'll  say  so.'  And, 
walking  more  quickly  than  he  had  done  for  long,  he  left  his  com- 
p.;.:on,  marched  down  to  the  creek,  and  took  his  place  near  the 
puddhng-box. 

By  the  time  the  Boy  got  to  the  little  patch  of  shade,  offered  by 
the  staging,  Austin  had  turned  his  back  on  the  gang,  and  was 
going  to  speak  to  the  gateman  at  the  locks.  He  had  evidently 
left  the  Colonel  very  much  enraged  at  some  curt  comment. 

♦He  meant  it  for  us  all,'  the  Dublin  gentleman  was  saying 
soothmgly.  By-and-by,  as  they  worked  undisturbed,  serenity 
returned.  Oh,  the  Colonel  was  all  right— even  more  chipper  than 
usual.  What  a  good-looking  fella  he  was,  with  that  clear  skin 
and  splendid  colour  1 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  Colonel  set  his  long  shovel  against 
the  nearest  of  the  poles  steadying  the  sluice,  and  went  over  to  the 
staging  for  a  drink.  He  lifted  the  can  of  weak  tea  to  his  lips  and 
took  a  long  draught,  handed  the  can  back  to  the  Boy,  and  leant 
against  the  staging.     They  talked  a  minute  or  two  in  undertones. 

A  curt  voice  behind  said :  '  Looks  like  you've  got  a  deal  to 
attend  to  to-day,  beside  your  work.' 

They  looked  round,  and  there  was  Austin.     As  the  Colonel  saw 

who  It  was  had  spoken,  the  clear  colour  in  the  tan  deepened  :  he 

threw  back  his  shoulders,  hesitated,  and  then,  without  a  word. 

went  ar  1  took  up  his  shovel. 

Austin  walked  on.    The  Boy  kept  looking  at  his  friend.    What 


t5i■?v^J? 
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"e^VqireJ-Ll^nhe'^^^"'''  '\  ^^'  "°^  «"'y  »"«*  his  eyes 
they  s?epHn  Ss.  Bu^Tethe?tff ".''  ^'k.*''!^  ^^^'^  ""''« 
by  anger,   the  Co\ont\^^^^^^^^^ 

fumbling  at  the  eravel  rrTnLr  "  u"l^  .,^"  ^''o^^'  uncertainly, 
time,  gauging  theS^ce  to  th^H  ''"'^  t  ?°"^'''"''  «"d  som^ 
pay  feu  down  again  n  the  creek  A.  f  ^'^'^  *^"  '°"-«  °^  the 
other  side  of  the  line  he  stnnnpH  ^•"'""  *=*™^  ^ack  on  the 
worked,  and  suddenTy'  ca'lle'^f '^iVmor''  ^°  *'"^  ^"^  ^°'-^' 

?l4Ve°epreJtretfn?e"r;  ^^""^,1"'^"^  ^"'^  -* 
'ng  things  •  to  a  stranger  'a  n^wsn,?.,^'  ''^''^'^S  *^°"* '  «^'ow^ 
--at  all  events,  a  ladf  who  TrmS  ^^fw''?'"*"'  "  ^^^  whispered 
British  officials  had  com^to^wSeu^h^'^^^^^  ^'^^  '^'ghest 
Seymour  had  left  h^r  oV  i,-  ?  '"^  Klondyke.' 

neat.;iert.  whh  c  ,' ply  curt  n JUn7ri°T  •  *='":,   '^''^  '^^J^'  ^''i". 
mistakably  dignified  exp?eSnT3^^   -'  "^^  ^'^^'^"^  ^"^  ""' 

to  take  an  infdHgenSeSt  iS  Z''^'  "^^  ^"  "•^^^'"  P^^P^'ed 
,   When  Austin  S  fim^LSd  tlllf "^  "'"f  "P  °"  Skookum.' 

employer  but  he  hasten^H  lo  ?    I  "^°'^...'"  «^^'«^ent  fear  of  his 

s  rojg  man-able  to  knock  snot,  ^.7  r^  dreamm'.    He's  our 
a.r/t  hep  appealing  to  tie  gang °''  °"'  °^  ""^^"^  °°  the  creek, 

to  nUt '"  ''  ^'^^  ^°  ^P*'^  ^'^  fr^-"  -y  part  of  the  creek  after 

'Sh°  go'toS"'  '^^^  ""^  ''^'"'«'"«  ^^^ 

^  '^-htiltWi^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^«  Hand. 

to  be  trouble  with  this  fire^ea^i^g'^he^^^^^^^^^^    '  '  '""''''^  ^^^' 

The  woman  turned  quickly     Th/r«"     t    ...  • 
slu.ce .  box    for   a    plunge   a^    AusL  T"'^'  '''"'"/  ""^"  '^e 
with  her.  ^   ^^   *^    ^"st"»    c»me  wp  face  to  face 
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ragZSmt^li"^^^^^  "^^  b-th,  shaking  w, 

fro.  thl  GoM  firjswr^''-'  "°^  '^  ^"^^'^  g°^  ^-n^y  lette 

'Several  people  have  a  ked  me ^fl         ""''^^  pntuckian. 
here,  and  I've  said  no      iT's  n"te   r   "  '%' °'  ^  ^°  ^^  ^'°" 

that  I  came  to  know  yea  s  alo  it'  ,  '^  ''"""""'^  '°  """^ 

woman  has  anything  to  fear  '  ^"^  ™^"  ''''^  y°" 

ttw^rT  t  :?ot°n"i^arth!r^  °"?"^^^^^^^^^^ 

keep  it^a  few  nToments       '^"  ''°°''  '"^  •"^^"''  ^^^  P^a<=e  sake,  tc 

toithtrbeS,  gr^eiTal^o'ye^^^^^^  ''"^'^  ^^  -'^ely  spoken 
been  subject  to  hLorSnoerhnPn  "V  '"•  ^T"  ^^^^^  ^  have 
West  every  man  has  seemed  £  h^         ^^^-  '"  '^^  ^'^^*  ^^^f^" 

of  earshot,  cameTound  in  frnn^    r'7'"'"^  •""  ^^^  ^^^"Jd  be  out 

The  gang  w^'cS  th^ErH J?"^"'''"  "'?  «  '°^  question, 
hurriedly  over  the  chao.  o^  In    f  ""l"*"  f^"  ^'"'*^^  ^"d  hobble 
reached^  he'cll^^r^^^^^^^^^^  Before  he 

he  al^t\tt  tfS^r^  ^'^>^^  out.TuV?aKy  word  for  it, 

strS'aSch'ra  brider"t'  T"'"^  '°^f  ^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^o 
within  a  yard  of  him  that  Sc^fe^  "'  ''"""'  '^  '^'y'<^  been 
They  sai  the  CoK   maur?^  ^T'^'"^ 'P''"^ '"^^"•' 

and  fall  among  the  stones  ^^'^''  '°^  '^'^  '^"^  ^'"^  '^^^ 

o/wtk°:n?err  ^'o^ra^St^^elt  ^B^o^  7''  ^^  ''"^^^^ 
on  his  feet.     It  was  no  use     Vhl     il  ^°^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  Colonel 

was  dazed-unable  at  all  eve^  .  ^n  f  ^^.^  T.^^  ^'^  ''^^^  or  he 

and  started  for  the  big  tent  '        '*"''*     ^^"^  ^'^^^^  ^^"^  "P 
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Three  Indians  accosted  the  cripple  leading  the  procession.    He 

syes.      •  Nicholas  I  Muckluck  I'     Thev 

on  tOff^thsr    *ko  T>~_ : .•        _-.     .         < 


meanJ  '  """  ""'  ""  ™"  •"«  "°<'='>t«><l  -ho  Scowl  Austin 

»  ^^  ™V  and  ins.  ■hen^/Vp'i'^r.r'l  "rH^ 
the^"'     '"  '*'"*'  '57  *5  *."*"•  *'»^  '^'d  among  themselves  that 

des^iked"a  m^nt  X;:;'tt'Dlj?srS^rP^f^  ''^^«^'' 
himself  to  learn  the  details  of  tLouS^elM.fn  km ^^^  "^^ 
absence  of  life  in  the  c.,,ar!ii^  *^  *      *    ^eanwhile  the  utter 

meadow  .0  .h."i'^e^u^t»„';,^^*  'Z^T^f'  'Th'  ^ 
.™   the  flap  .„  ,„™«,  bacCntS  iJa'u'di?  'pt.Trh  *d' 

thJ"?""-    '"'"  *'  °""'"''«-  ""■  »■»»  relief,  -dae,  both  in 
■The  Colonel  is.' 
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Yes,  there  he  was,  calmly  sleeping,  with  the  gray  blanket  of  the 

'".  «|1  ^**?*"  "P  ^"^  '*''•    I^  didn't  look  much  like 

•Where's  the  other  feller?' 
'  Gone  to  Dawson.' 
'  With  that  lame  leg  ?* 
'  Went  on  horseback.' 

mi^  k!h  h'  ^'??  *  '°""*!  *'  '*  ''^"^d  have  in  the  States  to  say  a 
man  had  departed  ma  glass  coach  drawn  by  six  cream-coloured 
horses.  But  he  had  been  <  in  a  hell  of  a  hurVy.'  evidently  Men 
were  exchangmg  glances.  "  ^     "'^^ 

'Funny  nobody  saw  him.' 

'  When'd  he  light  out  ?» 

'  About  five  this  morning.' 

Oh,  that  explained  it.  The  people  who  were  up  at  five  were 
abed  now.  And  the  group  round  the  tent  whispered  that  AtTstn 
had  done  the  unheard  of-had  gone  off  and  left  the  nigh?  gang  S 

turned  ot      '"     "  '"°'"'"^-     '^^'^  ^'^  '"^^  »°  «"  ^^'e  dfy  s!.ift 
•But  how'd  the  young  feller  get  such  a  thing  as  a  horse i** 

answered  shor°fy.'  "''"^''  °"^  ''^"^  ^*"^°"  ^^^^^^^y-'  ^audie 
•Oh,  tliat  Frenchman— Count— a— Whirligig ?* 
But  Maudie  was  tired  of  giving  information  and  getting  none 

ihe  answer  came  from  one  in  the  group.  sluing  none 

'  Yes,  that  French  feller  came  in  with  a  couple  o    fusst-clas* 

horses     He's  camped  away  over  there  beyond  Muskeete  '    He 

pomted  down  Bonanza.  iusuccier.      He 

'P'raps  you  won't  mind  just  mentionin','  said  Maudie  with 
growing  irntation,  'wAy  you're  makin'  yoursdf  so  busy  abSit  mv 
Xt)       ^    ^  ^  '''°°^  resemmtnt  'could  have   i/duced   Z 

.s^n^  '5^  ^^'^  ''^^^  ^""^  happened  and  what  was  suspected 
she  uttered  a  contemptuous  'Tschah  !'  and  made  for  the  tent 
The  constable  followed.     She  wheeled  fiercely  round. 

The  man  m  there  hasn't  been  out  o'  this  tent  since  he  was 
carried  up  from  the  creek  last  night.     I  can  swear  to  It  • 

Can  you  swear  the  other  was  here  all  the  time  ?" 
No  answer. 

•Did  he  say  what    j  went  to  Dawson  for?' 
•The  doctor.' 

do^o^°' '""^ '^"^^''^-    '^°'««^^k  enough  to  send  for  a  Dawson 

•  So  you  think  he's  gone  for  a ' 

'  I  know  he  is.' 
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doZ?  sCk.r''  ''"'^"'"  '»"'«  '»"<'«>  over  five  hundred 

'Lord  I  he  done  "Vdl-^?  "'°'"  'H""""  >«'«<!. 
horse  I'  "  "'"-SO'  «w.y  with  fi,e  hundred  wd  a 

to  face  hU  gold  ™  d£f.'„nih'',''J'if  jy-l   J"'.'  "'"■  '" 

look Gawd  1  you  could  «..  a\Z?        ""  '"'  '""<'»  "i'li  a 

from  his  shirt-buHon,  to  h"  sSnt     V  ""J  ■^''  '=''"  """"8"', 

doc?o?frJe"i  £s5  sti  rt'h^v-s  --p  "■■'-  • 

mounted  this  time.     It  Lh  r^!  ^  ''^  *"  N-  ^-  M.  P.,  really 

the  tent  his  heart  contracted  ^^.^7  ^i^^i'^P"  gathered  about 
He  flung  himself  off  tSf £1  w^?ed  afh'^  Z'^"  ^?'°"«1  ^^'^^  ? 
Joey  BJudsoc  to  look  after  SthKl..  "  ^°°*  "'«^  o«^  told 
Dawson  doctor  tow^dslhe  tenf  ^^''  *  '"'°"^«'  »«d  led  the 

The  constable  followed 

Maudie,  at  the  door,  looked  at  h^-  «m 
as.  without  greeting,  he  ^i«hed  by  « S't  ^"^  ^'^^^y-  "^  j«t 
Austin's  dead  r  she  said  in  a  low  voice  ^  '^  ^°"  ^*  ^^'^  Scowl 

woodsV    '^*''  ^'^^    ^«"'  ^-'s  one  rattlesnake  less  in  the 

hav?:  ^Snt  fofyoT'  ''"  '"^'^  ^  ^^-'^  -  tJ^e  shoulder:  'We 

as.l^^f  sJotS^^^^  .^nrst:lir  .ta^'  ^"  ,^  ,t1  ^^^ 
For  the  murder  of  Sv..  /i'.le--—'         '    ^*"^— what  for  r 


man  I  brought  you  to  see'     Th^„~u'~7  ""^'"'-     '  inis  is 

wide,  horrified  eyes  of  hS  friend  ,^  ^"'"".^  ^''  ^''^  on  the 

Kentucky.'    Outside :' Gvemr  a  S-n^:.  k®*'^  '"  ^  '"'""'e, 

uive  me  a  second,  boys,  will  you?'  he 
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said  to  the  N.W.M.P.'i,  <  juit  till  I  bear  what  that  doctor  fella 
•ayi  about  my  pardner.' 

He  stood  there  with  the  Buckeyes,  the  police,  and  the  various 
day  gangs  that  were  too  excited  to  go  to  bed.  And  he  asked  them 
where  Austin  was  found,  and  other  details  of  the  murder,  wearily 
conscious  that  the  friendliest  there  felt  sure  that  the  man  who 
questioned  could  best  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  story.  When  the 
doctor  came  out,  Maudie  at  hit  heels  firing  off  quick  questions, 
the  Boy  hobbled  forward. 

'Weill*' 

'  Temperature  a  hundred  and  four,'  said  the  Dawson  doctor. 

•  Oh,  IS— is  that  much  or  little  f 

'  Well,  it's  more  than  most  r  f  us  go  in  for.' 

'  Can  you  tell  what's  the  matter  with  him  ?* 

'  Oh,  typhoid,  of  course.' 

The  Boy  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

'  Guess  you  won't  mind  my  suyin'  mnt>  f  said  Maudie  at  his 
elbow,  speaking  low. 

He  looked  up.  '  You  goin'  to  take  care  of  him  ?  Good  care  ?' 
he  asked  harshly. 

But  Maudie  seemed  not  to  mind.  The  tears  went  down  her 
cheeks,  as,  with  never  a  word,  she  nodded,  and  turned  towards 
the  tent 

'  Say,'  he  hobbled  after  her, '  that  doctor's  all  right — only  wanted 
fifty.'  He  laid  four  hundredndollar  bills  in  her  hand.  She  seemed 
about  to  speak,  when  he  inteniipted  hoarsely,  '  And  look  here  : 
pull  the  Colonel  thiough.  Maudie— /«//  him  through  P 

'  I'll  do  my  darnedest' 

He  held  out  his  hand.  He  had  never  given  it  to  her  before, 
and  he  forgot  that  few  people  would  care  now  to  take  it  But  she 
gave  him  hers  with  no  grudging.  Then,  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
'You  ain't  takin'  him  to  Dawson  to-night?'  she  said  to  the 
constable. 

He  noddH. 

'  Why,  he's  done  the  trip  tvi-ie  already.' 

'  I  can  do  it  again  w^U  enough.' 

'  Then  you  got  to  wait  a  minute.'  She  spoke  to  the  constable 
as  if  she  had  been  Captain  Constantine  himself.  '  Better  just  go 
in  and  see  the  Colonel,'  she  said  to  the  Boy.  '  He's  been  askin' 
for  you.' 

'  N-no,  Maudie ;  I  can  go  to  Dawson  all  right,  but  I  don't  feel 
up  to  goin'  in  there  again.' 

'You'll  be  sorry  if  yoa  don't.'  And  then  he  knew  what  a 
temperature  at  a  hundred  and  four  foreboded. 


PARDNERS  jy, 

4K^^'^"-^'«^"J''^™''Su°^''"  Colon.  n„„ 

J^^^Z  Itl^^r-y-'  >-•'  "taa  n.,  .oi„- 

/^.'intTjltS?'" '  ■ "»"  ••"  -i*"'  -""e  you  «..  -n.^-. 

.~m7d"?i?i.;i:„'7.hV^o«';,T'^  "^  ■"'*■'' « •««•  «•<> 

gether.Bo,.'    The  eyelid,  fell  h^j.  "'«  8« '»■"<*  to- 

Yes,  yes.  Colonel.'    He  oresserl  »h*  k,v  u     j      t». 
n,.de  .h.  D,odo».  no.  the  »«Sd!^'b^f  ^'S„^„,«"  ■»<>•"■ 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE     GOING     HOMC 

•  Despair  lies  down  and  grovels,  grapples  not 
With  f  il,  casts  the  burden  of  its  lot. 
This  Age  climbs  earth. 

To  challenge  heaven. 

Not  less 

The  lower  deeps.    It  laughs  at  Happiness.' 

George  Meredith. 

Everybody  on  Bonanza  knew  that  the  Colonel  had  left  off 
struggling  to  get  out  of  his  bed  to  go  to  work,  had  left  off  calling 
for  his  pardner.  Quite  in  his  right  senses  again,  he  could  take  in 
Maudie's  explanation  that  the  Boy  was  gone  to  Dawson,  probably 
to  get  something  for  the  Colonel  to  eat.  For  the  Doctor  was  a 
crank  and  wouldn't  let  the  sick  man  have  his  beans  and  bacon, 
forbade  him  even  such  a  delicacy  as  fresh  pork,  though  the 
Buckeyes  nobly  offered  to  slaughter  one  of  their  newly-acquired 
pigs,  the  first  that  ever  rooted  in  Bonanza  refuse,  and  more  a 
terror  to  the  passing  Indian  than  any  bear  or  wolf. 

'But  the  Boy's  a  long  time,'  the  Colonel  would  say  wistfully. 

Before  this  quieter  phase  set  in,  Maudie  had  sent  into  Dawson 
for  Potts,  O'FIynn  and  Mac,  that  they  might  distract  the  Colonel's 
mmd  from  the  pardner  she  knew  could  not  return.  But  O'FIynn, 
having  married  the  girl  at  the  Moosehorn  Cafd,  had  excuse  of 
ancient  validity  for  not  coming;  Potts  was  busy  breaking  the 
faro  bank,  and  Mac  was  waiting  till  an  overdue  Lower  River 
steamer  should  arrive. 

Nicholas  of  Pymeut  had  gone  back  as  pilot  of  the  Weare,  but 
Princess  Muckluck  was  still  about,  now  with  Skookum  Bill,  son 
of  the  local  chief,  now  alone,  trudging  up  and  down  Bonanza 
hke  one  looking  for  something  lost.  The  Colonel  heard  her  voice 
outside  the  tent  and  had  her  in. 

*  You  goin'  to  marry  Skookum  Bill,  as  they  say  ?' 
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PrSTplLte""^"''-  ""'  *'  '■"'''•'  '"■"S  """"t  waiting  .he 
she  would  .=un,?.V%T3U,^7o„"g;     ^"^  '™'  ""  ^-' 

'Skookumr  "'''"  '^«'  8°'  °P  "nd  callea'  sharply: 

they'^Lrg'i^Tii'  fhe  S  .e^r« fh'"^  T"'?  "=  >-'=^  "'™. 
stop  to  sa,  how  the  Colonel  ™%'  P°,'.'  "'^''^-'ouldn't  e,e„ 
h.mself-a„d  to  bring  the  Coronel  ,S™.  f '  ?  ''"•'^  """'  '»  '«  '"' 
-.»^5^.-  Close  '.f«nd'°'™b^rS'BTp'X"ltr'-They 


your 


head  shut ^aUuttSeBo^^   '"'    ""^  '^^^"^^^'  '^^  yo'^  keep  ,_ 

the'sl\''to":'hrvi&drfn^  ''f  ?'^''-'"^  -"-g-gaze  of 
'  Hello  !'  But  as  they  aXanced  h.  ?  '  t'iTl?^  ^^««  ^'  ^h^  door 
Only  Mac-no,  Kav'iak  at  h^  heds°  '  nSIl"'  *'t™  ^"^'°"«'y- 
appointment  lightened  to  a  smile      R.  5\"*=''   '"«"'«  dis- 

band, but   MaSdie  stopped   Sm      it  T  u*^  u^^'^  ^^^^  O"^  a 
fingers  and  laid  them  on  "Jhe  Colonel?        °°^   '^^  ""^^  ^^^^^^'^ 

'Now  sit  down  and  be  am^t '  ckJ     -j 
^  Potts  and  Macobeyed   but  Kavi^TtT7°"^'^^ 
hand  on  the  weak  one  and  anchnrln     ^"^  ^^''^""^  ^'^  ^^^  h'ttle 
bearings.  '  ^"""^  anchored  so  stared  about  taking  his 

in  a'fhiV&^/J^',^,  '^'  ^'-^>^^'  ^-ak  .  said  the  Colonel 

wal^^nl^::^  ^helpS" ^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^  ''-•     'She 

promised  to  keep  kS  whht'  W^'"^'%>u  '^'^'^^^i^ifred 
'  Well,  what  you  thiik  o^  n.wf '  y    u"'f"  °^'^^'"  '^o'd.' 
Kaviak  understood  L  I^^iT  ?-    "'^  '°*  ''^'^  »sked. 

suddenly  grave  7S  font  S    ,! ^  'f^'''  ^"^  ^"'"ed  back,  grew 

the  CoIoVel  Snrdol   aid  reSUh-".''^^^^^  '^'^  h°''  o" 
where  Nic  wa<!      tkJ.  V         retired  behind  the  bed.     That  w., 

Potts  read  the  Colone?  his   et«S  anTMne'?  j?^  ""''.'^• 
After  that  the  Colonel  slept,  and  when  he  wok.  it  «a  „„„  ,„ 
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Xi  .?r  /  ,  ,*^^*  ''°'l^  ''^^''''  ^^"^'«  ""^^  lost  "«erly.  and 
L„  f  A?°'^"^^  I'll  **  ''°™^-  There  was  chastening  in  such 
hours  for  Maudie  of  Mindok.  « Now  he's  found  the  Other  One,' 
she  would  say  to  herself-'  the  One  he  was  looking  for.' 

relief  from  the  Colonel's  muttenng  monotone,  they  heard  Nig 
making  some  sort  of  unusual  manifestation  outside :  heard  the 
8™"g  ?f  those  pioneer  pigs;  heard  sounds  of  a  whispered 
'ShlKaviak.    Shut  up.  Nig!'    Then  a  low,  tuneless  crooning : 

'  ^«v7y  **'  *  P'S  a-goin'  along 

VVidder  straw  in  de  sider  'is  movf, 
It  11  be  er  tuhble  wintuh, 
En  yo'  bettah  move  down  Souf.' 

coSed  loL^°^''  ''''''''  "^^  '^^  ^°*°"'^  '"^'^""'J' '''-  *  ^'^^'•' 

Maudie  had  jumped  up,  but  the  Boy  put  his  head  in  the  tent, 
smiling,  and  calling  out :  ' 

m.vh^^L^°''^  "^t  '^^'^^^  getting  on  an  right,  but  I  just  thought 
maybe  he  '^as  asleep.'     He  came  inland  bent  over  his  pardner. 
'Hello,  everybody !    Why,  you  got  it  so  fine  and  dark  in  here 
I  can  hardly  see  how  well  you're  lookin'.  Colonel !'    And  he 
dropped  into  the  nurse's  place  by  the  bedside 

•Maudie's  lined  the  tent  with  black  drill,'  said  the  Colonel. 
You  brought  home  anything  to  eat  r 

toblf  m^y^ici'f'^^'^^^^^^^^^P^^^^    •^-'^^  i*  *»  I  -"'d  do 

•  Oh,  well,  tAafs  the  main  thing,'  said  the  Colonel,  battling  with 
disappointment.  Pricked  by  some  quickened  memory  of  the  Boy's 
last  home-coming:  '  I've  had  pretty  queer  dreams  about  you  :  been 
givm'  Maudie  the  meanest  kind  of  a  time.' 

'Don't  go  gassin',  Colonel,'  admonished  the  nurse 
-«?'  P'!"^  tough,  /can  tell  you,' he  said  irritably,  'to  be  as 
weak  as  a  day-old  baby,  and  to  have  to  let  other  people ' 

•  Mustn't  talk  I'  ordered  Mac. 

The  Colonel  raised  his  head  with  sudden  anger.    It  did  not 

St' of  .Ten"""         ^*"*^'^  "'*'  ^^^''  *°  ^"^'^  ^'^  ^°*°  "^^fo'"  a 

'Thfr  f  *?  Halifax,'  said  the  Boy  to  Mac,  blustering  a  trifle. 
The  Colonel  may  stand  a  httle  orderin'  about  from  Maudie- 

by  any"  fTs.'   "  ^"'  ^'"'"'^^  ^°''  8°'°'  *°  ^^  ^""''^ 

nJ}^  ^°^°°?  ^'^  '1'"**  *^  *8ain,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was 

quietly  enough.  ^ 
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ordef "'°"  ''™  '"  *^^  ^'-^  of  -  fix  when  a  man's  got  to  take 

al4:tySe^i?ri^oM^^^^^^         ^°"'  ^°y-    The  Colonel's 
how  you  rile  Kentucky  !''  ^"'  ^  '■'"''°"  ^^^  better  look  out 

useTet' '"'^  "^'^  '^"°^'^  ^^^  ^"«'"g-     •  The  worst  of  it  is  bein'  so 

-'^^^^''^^i!!^;-^^  o'  -  we  .ean 
^^.„;ts  quue  true.'  said  Mac  harshly;  .weVuSnd  of  look  to  you 

0'%nrco:^i„?,"J\HJXt^,r^^  ^°  '''  °^^-  'THe 
Kentuckys  opinion  on  a  bi  .i?        .^\'°"  to-'norrow  to  get 

hear  what  th^at  fong  headed^  nror'  ""J^T'  ^'^  y°"  ^^er 
broke  out?  " I  Sd  h£  fn  I  "^ '^''^  ""^^^  ^^^  Civil  War 
have  Kentucky  -  ^^  '°  ^^^^  ^°^  °°  '"X  side,  but  I  «,«,/ 

Nothm'.    Reckon  Skookum  Bill  was  abonf  tK»  «  . 
Bo™«  who  had  „„  obje„io„  ,o  .be"owt?'„f  I  ""^K  ta 

,'J[Jhatdidhekillhinifor?' 

that  ha^^e'n'up'he^:''  YoVsaw  T.  ^t'  ?°^^  ^^P^^'*"^  things 
Nicholaf?    Some  years  leo  he  kifi'H  ^"^•^\^'^«'  ^^nie  in  with 
was  after  him  wilh  a  kniff    Th^        *  ^'""'''"  '"''"«  '"^"  who 
Indian  where  the  thing  hannenldo  T'  "°  "J'""'  "^  ^^y'"'  ^he 
Court  found  he'd  done  the^kS-fn  c  ,T!,'  r'^''""  °"'^'d^-    The 
back.     Well,  sir,  tha?  nat  ve  hill    .■  '^''^■^A^e"*^^.  and  sent  him 
murder.     He'd  rave  led  oS  a  ratofn™"  °^  '^'^  "?•  ^*^'"'  ^"^^  ^^^ 
lived  like  a  lord,  and  calrhome   o  hi  f^"  *  ^""/^  ™'"''  '^"i', 
his  tribe.     Got  a  taste  foTrrnS^/    ^^^^^  '"°'*  ^^"'O"^  man  of 
and  his  fame  firesTkookim  Bin'    All    ^°'"'''  '°  '^'  ^'^"dyke. 
o'  these  white  men.  and  Th^y  takf  IrafS  V''  ''  *°  ^'"  °"^ 
Xhrd'idn'tref     ^°^rP-^^'^"eti;?ot°;^^^^  ^"  ^^ 
'MuJkluck  LLTh^P'  '^''h  \"^  «^'  ''•^  reward  ?' 
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'  What's  goin'  to  happen  ?* 

'Oh   he'll  swing  to-morrow  instead  o*  rae.   By  iie  way  Colonel 

Lni  t   T      T  "f' '!]!'  ™°'"'"'  ^^°'^  b^^" »°  Mindoll    Looked 
good  to  him      I've  sold  out  Idaho  Bar.' 

••Nough  to  buy  back  your  Orange  Grove ?' 
.a?n^'  '""'^  ^''  ^^^^'     "^°"8^  *°  P^y  ™y  debts  and  start  over 

fnlJI^i^H  ?^  I^^^son  doctor  left  that  night  Maudie.  as  usual, 
followed  h.m  out.    They  waited  a  long  time  for  her  to  come 

•Perhaps  she's  gone  to  her  own  tent;'  and  the  Boy  went  to  see. 

He  found  her  where  the  Colonel  used  to  go  to  smoke  sitting 

starmg  out  to  nowhere.  ^  '  ^' 

in  ^,11^^  -^7  ^?t*^  ''^'"^'  ^^  '^"^  '^«  '^^d  been  crying,  for  even 
in  the  midst  of  honest  service  Maudie,  like  many  a  fine  ladv 
before  her,  could  not  forego  the  use  of  cosmeric.  Her  cheekJ 
were  streaked  and  stained.  *-neeKs 

wJnS''^ ''""^'^  \^°''  here,  too,'  she  said  mechanically,  as  she 
wiped  some  of  the  rouge  off  with  a  handkerchief.     Her  hand 

'  What's  the  matter  r 

'  It's  all  up,'  she  answered. 

•Not  with  Aim  r    He  motioned  towards  the  tent. 

She  nodded. 

'  Doctor  says  so  ?' 

cirT^I'^  ^  ''"^^  '-  ^^^°''^'  °"^y  I  wouldn't  believe  it.' 

bhe  had  spoken  with  little  agitation,  but  now  she  flung  her 

arms  out  with  a  sudden  anguish  that  oddly  took  the  air  of  tossing 

into  space  Bonanza  and  its  treasure.     It  was  the  motion  of  one 

who  renounces  the  thing  that  means  the  most-a  final  fling  in  the 

oThn   Z^^'^K  ^""l  ^"y  'T^  ^"'^^  ^'•"'  ^"bmitting  hfs  Heart 
o  that  first  quick  rending  and  tearing  asunder  which  is  only  the 
initial  agony  of  parting.  ^ 

|JJo\soon  ?'  he  said,  without  laising  his  eyes. 
Oh,  he  holds  on — ir  may  be  a  day  or  two.' 
The  Boy  walked  slowly  away  towards  the  ridge  of  the  low  hill 
Maudie  turned  and  watched  him.     O.i  the  top^f  the  divide  he 
stopped,  looking  over.     Whatever  it  was  he  saw  off  there!  he 

ZtT  T'  "^r  u""  ^""g  ^'•"^^If  down  with  his  face  in 
the  fire-weed,  anc'  lay  there  all  night  long. 

•B^erkVl  mIuIiVs  ten[.''™  '"  '^'  ™°^"'"^'  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^°  -^^ 

Ri  Jrh/1''^'  ^^^  ^^'r  ?^^l^"^  ^""^  ^"^'^-     For  the  first  time  the 
Big  Chimney  men  felt  a  barrier  between  them  and  that  one  who 
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or  the  Llon.,.^  Sdfrj  f:^",l  "Js^L*'"'"  "'  "■=  '"""'"="« 

s.opM"trT.X°SXrs"?J  "P  .h.  c^elc,  .„d   «„ 
noise  of  scufflinj  broke  .L.S  ^""'y^Hsloodtalkinj  low  till  a 

Soth:;;t;S^^^^°'^-     where,  the  Boy. 

0'%nnVartL^eS'™ThimT'.°V^  T"^^  ''^'  ^^^^^ 
was:  'Hello!     How  do ^ou  Ho      ^  Ml^M''"' '    ^U  he  said 

motion  of  one  ha^J  towJrds  M^s  O'pTvnn'';^  5'  T^'  *  ^''^ 
splendid  bow  of  his  Then  af  n-  ?  ^'y""  /°  ^o  duty  for  that 
O'Flynn.'  ^^°'  **  °°  ^^^^  ^poke,  ♦  You're  too  late, 

'Too  late?" 

'  Had  a  job  in  your  line  »     Tk^-      j  j    , 

worth  the  whole  lot  of  you  ' suddenly :  •  Maudie's 

sat^anTlorjd^rThelr  "nS"^  V''^^*^  '°'^  "-'  ^'^^^  «" 
At  last  •  '  Well  von  .S  C'  ^°"^'"g  happened  for  a  long  time, 
yours?'  '  ^°"  ""  ^"^^^  ^'^^t  '"y  next  move  is; Vh™t's 

'  What  nror^;^"'  ''If"*^"'  ^"'  "°'  "e^'-Iy  so  long 
Th.  P  P'?'Prtf.  P^i-dners  ?'  he  repeatedf  ^" 

pared  down  the  compHmentd.  """'"**  least '-veracity 
we've  always  listened  lo  you  •"  '  ^°"  """''  '"J'  *^"^  *hat 

pJ^Ves,  you  might  just-a_start  us- as  well  as  you  can,'  says 

eveT^'tanSrsomtthVe'^^^^  «f'»  '  starting  Wo. 

|o  this  plac'e  wh"rthe"coL  rwt'^vT'h'*^  '""^k  ^"'"^ 
'startmg'  too.  For  him  tWs  was  nn'^^^lu  \  ""'^y'  ^^  ''^^ 
ending.     But  these  men  he  Ld  LpH       h  °'*l^'  '*'*"  *  'chapter's 
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off  a  little  and  made  desultory  talk,  while  Potts  in  an  undertom 
told  how  he'd  had  a  run  of  bad  luck.  No  doubt  it  would  turn 
but  if  ever  he  got  enough  again  to  pay  his  passage  home,  hcv 
put  it  in  the  bank  and  never  risk  it. 

'  I  swear  I  wouldn't !     I've  got  to  go  out  in  the  fall— goin'  t( 
get  myself  married  Christmas ;  and,  if  she's  willing,  we'll  come  u| 
here  on  the  first  boat  in  the  spring — with  backing  this  time.' 
He  showed  a  picture.     The  Colonel  studied  it. 
'  I  believe  she'll  com  ,'  he  said. 

And  Potts  was  so  far  from  clairvoyance  that  he  laughed 
awkwardly  flattered ;  then  anxiously :  •  Wish  I  was  sure  o'  mj 
passage  money.' 

When  Potte,  before  he  meant  to,  had  yielded  place  to  O'Flynn 
the  Colonel  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  listened  to  excitec 
whispers  of  gold  in  the  sand  off  yonder  on  the  coast  of  tht 
Behring  Sea.  The  world  in  general  wouldn't  know  the  authen. 
ticity  of  the  new  strike  till  next  season.  He  and  Mrs.  O'Flynr 
would  take  the  first  boat  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  in  the  spring, 
'  Oh,  you're  going  outside  too  ?' 

•  In  the  fahll— yes,  yes.  Ye  see,  I  ain't  like  the  rest.  I've  got 
Mrs.  O'Flynn  to  consider.  Dawson's  great,  but  it  ain't  the  place 
to  start  a  famuUy.' 

•Where  you  goin',  Maci"  said  the  Colonel  to  the  irate  one, 
who  was  making  for  the  door.     '  I  want  a  little  talk  with  you.' 

Mac  turned  back,  and  consented  to  express  his  opinion  of  the 
money  there  was  to  be  made  out  of  tailings  by  means  of  a  new 
hydraulic  process.  He  was  going  to  lend  Kaviak  to  Sister 
Winifred  again  on  the  old  terms.  She'd  take  him  along  when  she 
returned  to  Holy  Cross,  and  Mac  would  go  outside,  raise  a  little 
capital,  return,  and  make  a  fortune.  For  the  moment  he  was 
broke — hadn't  -^ven  passage  money.     Did  the  Colonel  think  he 

could 

The  Colonel  seemed  absorbed  in  that  eternal  interrogation  of 
the  tent-top. 

'  Mine,  you  know  '—Mac  drew  nearer  still,  and  went  on  in  the 
lowered  voice — '  mine's  a  special  case.  A  man's  bound  to  do  all 
he  can  for  his  boys.' 

'  I  didn't  know  you  had  boys.' 

Mac  jerl'ed  '  Yes '  with  his  square  head.     •  Bobbie's  goin'  on 
six  now.' 
'The  others  older?* 

♦Others?'  Mac  stared  an  instant  'Oh,  there's  only  one 
more.'  He  grinned  with  embarrassment,  and  hitched  his  head 
towards  Kaviak. 
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^r^'^'Slt:lV^^^^^^^  Maudie,  leaving  the  other! 

She"noddet''^  ^°"'  ^^'^  '^''  ^'^  '^^  ^-^  '-aa 
;And  you're  never  goin'  to  leave  her  again?" 

Bi^'^Sey'n^Stsented^^^^  ""t'^f^  '^^  P^^-^    The 
•What  was  Sa?  i^h         'i'"-  ''"''  ^"^den  misgiving. 

'  Oh  MTud  e^fgot  a^riend  ^r^'^  ""T'^'  *"«=  -'  ^' 
« Fiv  »!,-»      ^.  ^r   *  '"end  of  hers  to  fix  it  ud  ' 

.  fZ^^''^  "P  ^  demanded  Potts.  ^' 

ivUtle  postscript  to  my  will ' 

been  galled  at  the  nart  fhJfcI .  ?     •  A.^^^ner  spirit  would  have 
Playini,  but  cheap  Sil  was  no";'- '"^  '  ^ad  been 

knew  the  awful  -  =nch  if  ll  ?°^  '"  '^^  Colonel's  line.  He 
his  comrades  fo^  asking  that  Z^T'  '"^  )'  ^''^"S**^  "°  J^^' "^ 
But  it  was  the  da^offhe  final.  0^'*^^  pf  getting  them  home, 
must  not  leave  mis^ap^p^hLsion  betrd'."^    '"  '''  ^°'°-'^  ^- 

'  G^,  M-  ^?^f .'°  ^^^e  "'y  Mindok  claim ^• 

Got  a  M.ndok  claim  o'  my  own.' 

So  I  ve  eft  It  to  be  divided ' 

They  all  looked  up. 

have  a  little  piece  o' ,Se  nIL °  ^^     ^'■*''  ""  "'  ""8''.  to 

'  Y-yes !' 
'OA  yes  I' 
'  Good  idea !' 

din';?"  'teewL'arnerr  '"  "■'  <"""  ""'  "O  ^"o*  »ome 
•  Boy  !•  ""  '  8™«"'  ■"ovement    As  the,  were  joing  out : 

Oh.l.'l!°?1heVe°of.hr"-,f'  *■"'  "'»  «»<"'  '»  go  home. 
Home  doesn't  seetn  so  imporUot  as  it'dii  when  I  «,ne  up  her.  ■ 
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The  Colonel  fastened  one  hand  feverishly  on  his  pardner's  arm 
'  I've  been  afraid  of  that.  It's  magic  ;  break  away.  Promis< 
roe  you'll  go  back  and  s/ay.  Lord,  Lord  1'  he  laughed  feebly 
•to  think  a  fella  should  have  to  be  urged  to  leave  the  North 
alone.  Wonderful  place,  but  there's  Black  Magic  in  it  Oi 
who'd  ever  come — who'd  ever  stay  ?' 
He  looked  anxiously  into  the  Boy's  set  face. 

•  I'm  not  saying  the  time  was  wasted,'  he  went  on  j  •  I  reckor 
It  was  a  good  thmg  you  came.' 

•  Yes,  it  was  a  good  thing  I  came.' 
'  You've  learned  a  thing  or  two.' 

'  Several.' 

'  Specially  on  the  Long  Trail.' 

•  Most  of  all  on  the  Long  Trail.' 

The  Colonel  shut  his  eyes.  Maudie  came  and  held  a  cup  to 
his  lips. 

•  Thank  you.  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  foggy.  What  was  it  we 
learned  on  the  Trail,  pardner?'  But  the  Boy  had  turned  away. 
•  Wasn't  it— didn't  we  learn  how  near  a  tolerable  decent  man  is 
to  bein'  a  villain  ?' 

'We  learned  that  a  man  can't  be  quite  a  brute  as  long  as  he 
sticks  to  another  man.' 
'  Oh,  was  that  it  ?' 

♦     .  ♦  *  ♦  41 

In  the  night  Maudie  went  away  to  sleep.    The  Boy  watched. 

'Do  you  know  what  I'm  thinking  about i*"  the  sick  man  said 
suddenly. 

'  About — that  lady  down  at  home  ?' 

'  Guess  again.' 

'  About— those  fellas  at  Holy  Cross  ?* 

'  No,  I  never  was  as  taken  up  with  the  Jesuits  as  you  were. 
No,  Sah,  I'm  thinkm*  about  the  Czar.'  (Poor  old  Colonel  I  he 
was  wandering  again.)     « Did  I  ever  tell  you  I  saw  him  once  f 

'No.' 

•  Did— had  a  good  look  at  him.     Knew  a  fella  in  Petersburg, 

too,  that '      He  rested  a  moment.      '  That  Czar's  all  right. 

Only  he  sends  the  wrong  people  to  Siberia.  Ought  to  go  himself, 
and  take  his  Ministers,  for  a  winter  on  the  Trail.'  On  his  face 
suddenly  the  old  half  smiling,  half-shrewd  look.  'But,  Lord 
bless  you  !  'tisn't  only  the  Czar.  We  all  have  times  o'  thinkin' 
we're  some  punkins.  Specially  Kentuckians.  I  reckon  most  men 
have  their  days  when  they're  twelve  feet  high,  and  wouldn't  stoop 
to  say  '« Thank  ye  "  to  a  King.     Let  'em  go  on  the  Winter  Trail' 

'  Yes,'  agreed  the  Boy,  •  they'd  find  out '    And  he  stopped. 
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^f^'^l^^'^fV^^:;,^^^  The  raint  voice  rj, 
P  a'n :"  I'm  the  one  that's  do  n°thJ'.  i^°  foolishness,  but  jus? 
">  my  business  to  lick  tJe  hbd  d^  ?lf '"  ~l'''^  ^'«  here-Jnd 
his  hand  and  closed  it  over  hl^  tHJ't^  '^1'^''' L  ««  ^eld  out 
Chimney.  Boy.  but  you  were  Bos"? Jhe  Traill'  ^'''  "'  '^'  ^'8 
The  Colonel  was  bunVH  Jn  ti,^  ^u  *  ♦ 

iKcause  he  hjj  ^  That  ml        "Y™  "  Wendli^  fice 

««  found  that  he  had  left  to  eacj^^?^''^.'^'^"'  '«"  b^ore  it 
Wed  do,U^  .„.  .0  ^  dlreX'.'-rlX'l.--^^  -  i'l 

moment,  and  see '    ^  P'^^  ^°«  game  up  to  the  last 

^p^<ri^ZiC.r^-^^^  ^onune.  but  a 
'n  the  Yukon.     No  man  nSd  t."^      '''^    ""^  ''^^un  to  run 
wmtah   and  dey'd  better  mo^edottsouf'T,'^  i^'  «  '"''ble 
by  both  routes  had  been  packed     ThJf         ^"  '^«  ^'e  boats 
yet,  most  tenacious,  were  han^in^        r    "^^  ^''o  bad  failed  and 
the  wheel,  know  th'e  r'sTtheyTn'   And  nn^T  ^'  ^"^"^^ '1' of 
of  he  year  was  going  down  Kng  way To^Kl'^"  «"*'  »^°«^ 
py  the  Canadian  route,  ooen  a  liffii  f    ^     .'"^  Behring  Sea.  and 
by  grace  of  that  one  &t  behind  »..  uT''  '^"  ^'g  Chimney  men 
the  rapids  in  '98.  ^"^'''^'  "^^'^^  ^^  on  the  last  ship  to  s5 

behin"  t^wIs^otSln^^^^  ^°  ^-  who  stayed 

th'ng  that  knocked  uX^Vhem"'V' '''''''' ^'^^^^ 
home.  They  gathered  at  the  dcScs \nH  f^l.'^^'  ^^^^  "ill  go 
wouldn't  leave  Dawson  fnr  fift  ?^  *"*^  ^°^^  one  another  th^v 
the  <  failures  '  witni^^ef  ^.^s'^r^^^^^^  '^^'^«.  then  looked  a^ 
before  the  luckiest  Klondyker  cS  J^'^T^^ng  those  months 
Between  now  and  then  what  wo?,i .  k  ^*'  '^'°'"  ^^^  ^orld  outside 
and  what  down  there  EeW,'  ^°"^^  ^*^^  ^^^e  to  pass  up  Si 

She  ^^n^i%^!^ti::i^  ^"  ^^  A.  C.  Stor. 
alittle.room  overloSg'the  w^teTfS  m'  ^f  1"^^^"  b:;  n 
P^ace  upon  the  globe  was^^th^^drUy^^^^et":  ^E^n^ 
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Taoi'Fin^r'^iT'if "•/''"'*'•. ^*""*"'  Negroes.  Chinew.  Po\tn. 
Japs  Finns  All  th-  fine  gentlemen  had  escaped  by  earlier  boaU 
Ail  the  smart  young  won,en  with  their  gold-nGgget  batons  aJhS 
as  your  thumb,  lucky  miners  from  the  creeks  wfth  heavy  co^sia? 
ments  of  dust  to  take  home,  had  been  too  war^  ^  run  any^K 
the  NeverKnow-What  closing  inopportunely.    The  «e«  L  ori^v 

sessions"  tSi:«  '  hJ^H^^',  "^'^^^>««'"8  mi^ZZT^ 
knll  n!r  *u  ^^^^  ^^^  *='""«  ^°  '"  "raits  so  desperate  thev 
knew  no  more  how  to  relax  their  hold  than  dead  fingers  do-the2 
were  men  whose  last  chance  had  been  the  Klondvke^  iSS 
here,  as  elsewhere,  had  failed.  Many  who  came  in  youn.  were 
going  out  old;  but  the  odd  thing  was  that  those  worToff  Jem 

hand  a  tm  pail,  ,n  the  other  something  tied  in  a  hSercHef 

a  sudden  envy.     Without  any  telling,  he  knew  jus    how  hS 

E.n     H  t  \''"  ^u^^  ^'^'^  ^•"'  ^•^«"  it  came  ti  turS  hs 

tattered  back  on  the  possibilities  of  the  Klondyke.  ^ 

Uh,  /!«  coram'  back  soon  's  I  get  a  grub-stake.' 
I  amt.  said  another  with  a  dazed  expression— a  Klondvker 

ITZ1.!^T  '"  ''''"«P*°'  ''''  ""^  thing^pparently.'Tved  oul 
'You  think  you  ain't  comin'  back?    Just  wait  I    Once  vou've 

hved  up  here,  the  Outside  ain't  good  enough  fur  yer.'  ^       ^ 

Kight !  said  an  old  Forty-miler,  '  you  can  try  it  •  but  LorH  I 

how  you'll  miss  this  goll-darn  Yukon.'  ^     '  ^ ' 

Among  the  hundreds  running  about,  talking,  bustling,  hauling 

heterogeneous  luggage,  sending  last  letters,  doing  last  dea^    S 

score  of  women  either  going  by%his  boat  oi  sayinV^ooJ  bye  to 

i.nH7^°r''-'/"^c?°"^''^«  O'Flynns,  and  MlcVaiting  to 
hand  over  Kaviak  to  Sister  Winifred.  *^ 

t.J^^  ^7  "^  ?®  °P^"  '*'*"<^°'^  above,  staring  down  on  the 
tauerdemahon   throng,  remembered  his  first  mieting  wi°S  the 

C-rancisco  s  Golden  Gate  a  year  and  a  month  before. 

n,i?ht  w!!^K^''^"  m  default  of  finding  millions,  something  stirring 

rf no  o^hJr  H^PP'k f /u-°°*"^'"8  *^"°'*='  '«'^di"g  to  the  spirit! 
if  no  other  how;  but  (his  own  special  revelation  blJrred,  swamped 
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nothing  ofThri,n\?d  Sn  th!'? v.*  "^^  *°  ^•""^'^  ^^at 

Ru,n,.„d  that  hfhld  fer^  S.t«vf;L?  *  No''i°"'*^'^* 
«ny  mine  save  that-the  knowledge  tha?  he  iii  n.t  .  *''u" 
vast  majority  who  sit  dullv  to  tiS^l^  J^  a  ^°^  *"°°«  ^^^ 
were  bom  t^theetSnL  of  other  li^^^  "'^^^  *'°8»  ^^*y 
women,  afraid  to  go  Sg  aftS  ^Sm  ^^'^k"''!"^'  ^J  °**' 
they  have.    They  had  faillihuf  ^  f   ?    ^^^^  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Klondyker  that  he  had  no  T^^d     J'  ^^*  " ""^^  ^  •  '"'**  °'  ' 
upon  the  smug  roaioritv  tLt  «mii  Jv»    ^^^'  °  ''"'*'•  'o®"^  ^o^n 

.u^ce«,  excuse?.  "^^K'^ro"  Ve^^e^^"^^^^^^      ""t" 
he   had  one  oossesaion  frAac,.,^^  '  ?•   "^  ^'''  "^  P*^'  but 

•Good-bye,  Muckluck.' 
ship.  ^'  ^^'  ^'  "'^  ^^^'^'"^'y.  «ye«  still  on  the  American 

H':;*c?eamy.fj^"i'':;^^^^^^^ 

•Ob  yes.  .il  ^htTei'l^tai^gte;^^  k 

ietrtX^X-Tot-tfy^ifl^^^^^^  f  N  -  soter'-J^J 

mar^  a  King  SUrge  ^fn  '  ""^'"'^^  *  '**^^"^  ^^o''"'  ^  think  1 

^rt^  tbe  prospect  her  head  drooped  heavily 

tTI  5  ^°^  "  ''f"*  *°  ^«^  'his  Pt  ySur  wSdiM  ' 
The  Boy  drew  his  hand  out  of  his  Dockerfh^l 
over  her  bent  ht>a^   ,«^     u        I   POCKet,  threw  a  walrus-strine 

man  '  was  gone  *'"«  ^'"'^  '^^'" ''"'''.  and  •  tK  R>ston 

infh^^Snffic'e":;i:^cl7^  °The°y•'^^"^-•  ^'  »-i<ienly 
there  in  the  hurly-EurirhandY'in  ^d?  L  ?^^°«  «'»  ^^^^ 

Suddenly  Sister  WinVeS  h*I  iS^u**^.,'^""?  ^*  *«  ^P- 
An  orderly  from  St  Sards'  Hosnii^^Jf ''  ?''""??  ^  *»>«  '^d- 
At    the  gangway    ^^'T ^P^^'Z^I^V^^T^^ 

as 
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question,  tmilet  at  first  and  shakes  her  head,  and  then  in  dismay 
closps  her  bands,  seeming  to  plead,  while  the  whistle  shrieks. 

Muckluck  turned  and  flew  down  the  dark  little  stair  threaded 
her  way  in  and  out  among  the  bystanders  on  the  wharf  till  she 
reached  the  Sister's  side.  The  nun  was  saying  tha«:  she  not 
only  had  no  money,  but  that  a  Yukon  purser  must  surely  know 
the  Sisters  were  forbidden  to  carry  it  He  could  not  doubt  but 
the  passage  money  would  be  made  good  when  they  got  to  Holy 
Cross.  But  the  purser  was  a  new  man,  and  when  Mac  and  others 
who  knew  the  Yukon  custom  expostulated,  he  hustled  them  aside 
and  told  Sister  Winifi^  to  stand  back,  the  gangway  was  going 
up.  It  was  then  the  Boy  came  and  spoke  to  the  man,  finally 
drew  out  some  money  and  paid  the  fare.  The  nun,  not 
recognising  him,  too  bewildered  by  this  rough  passage  with  the 
world  even  to  thank  the  stranger,  stood  motionless,  grasping 
Kaviak's  hand— two  children,  you  would  say — her  long  veil 
blowing,  hurrying  on  before  her  to  that  haven  in  the  waste,  the 
mission  at  Holy  Cross. 

Again  the  Boy  was  delaying  the  upward  swing  of  the  gangway  : 
the  nun's  trunk  must  come  on  board.  Two  men  rushed  for  it 
while  he  held  down  the  gang. 

•  Mustn't  cry,'  he  said  to  Muckluck.  •  You'll  see  Sister  Winifred 
again.' 

•  Not  for  that  I  cry.     Ah,  I  never  shall  have  happiness !' 
'  Yes,  tAat  trunk  I'  he  called. 

In  the  babel  of  voices  shouting  from  ship  and  shore,  the  Boy 
heard  Princess  Muckluck  saying,  with  catches  in  her  breath : 

•  I  always  knew  I  would  get  no  luck  !' 

•  Why  ?* 

•  Ah  I  I  was  a  bad  child.  The  baddsst  of  all  the  Pymeut 
children.' 

•  Yes,  yes,  they've  got  it  now !'  the  Boy  shouted  up  to  the 
Captain.  Then  low,  and  smiling  absjntly :  '  What  did  you  do 
that  was  so  bad.  Princess  ?* 

'Me?  I — I  mocked  at  the  geese.  Ii  was  the  summer  they 
were  so  late;  and  as  they  flew  past  Pymeut  I— yes,  /  mocked  at 
thttn.* 

A  swaying  and  breaking  of  the  crowd,  the  little  trunk  flung  on 
board,  the  men  rushing  back  to  the  wharf,  the  gang  lifted,  and  the 
last  Lower  River  boat  swung  out  into  the  ice-flecked  stream. 

Keen  to  piercing  a  cry  rang  out — Muckluck's  : 

•  Stop  !    They  carry  him  ofi" !    It  is  meestake  I    Oh  !  (?A  /• 
The  Boy  was  standing  for'ard.  Nig  beside  him. 
O'Flynn  rushed  to  the  wharfs  edge  and  screamed  at  the  Captain 
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:^ye  man  therrt  ,  nwTSk.V"'"'"    *""' '°  «»' 

look«l  W  like  he  wo'„,d°„^,'^i,n'  '^""^"J^  """  "« 
pl«M  with  anybody.'  "^         ''""P  '»  '»>l  to  change 

.uddeS?:'""'  ""'  '""  '"  ^^'"^'  "-"^  -<^  Pufi'ng.  .topped 

back^?o  Howrcro^f  *^'  ^^"^^^  '«^^he  little  divil  'd  be  coming 
'  VVhere's  that  ?* 

•Lower  River  camp?* 
'Gold  there i"        ^ 
•No.' 

'  Sl%C''' ?''''"8  ?'°"«h  your  haM' 


THE   END. 
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